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TO THE 


Right Reverend FAruE R in GOD 
T HO M A 
Lord Biſhop of London. 


My L OR D, 


HE Happineſs which every 
Clergyman in your Lord- 


ſhip's Dioceſe enjoyed under 
your Inſtruction, Example, Advice, 
and Countenance, emboldened one 
of the Meaneſt of them to hope for 
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your Pardon and Acceptance of the 
enſuing Diſcourſes, calculated to im- 
prove and enforce the Practice of 
Moral Duties upon Evangelical Prin- 
ciples. Your Piety, it was not 
doubted, would favour the Deſign, 
though your Judgment, it was feared, 
would not equally approve the Exe- 
cution of it. An Attempt to diſplay 
the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of the 
Revelation that we are bleſſed with, 
by thoſe genuine Effects of Social 
Virtue and Perſonal Holineſs, which 
it is intended and fitted to work in 
us, could not fail of being acceptable 
to your Lordſhip; whofe Writings 
have fo well defended the Truth of 
this important Caufe, 'and whoſe 
Life has ſo uniformly illuſtrated 
the Amiableneſs and Benefit of it. 
This, my Lord, is an Acknowledg- 


ment, 


_ 
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ment, which, I am perſuaded, will 
not be conteſted by any; which, I 
am ſure, is aſſented to by ſome, 
who are not equally Happy them- 


ſelves either in their own Faith or 


ConduR. 


Bur when I reviewed thoſe par- 
ticular ornamental Virtues, which 
are the Subjects of the enſuing Vo- 
lume, I ſeemed by a ſtrong Con- 
nection directed to addreſs them to 
your Lordſhip, that I might give 
Life and Force to dry and unanimat- 
ing Reflections by referring to a living 
Inſtance of them, and might ſhew 
that theſe Duties were practicable 
and beneficial, by pointing out ſuch 
a Pattern of them as commands Re- 
verence and Eſteem from all. The 
Offices and the Times that your 

A3 Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip has paſſed through, have 
given abundant Occaſion for the 
Exerciſe of them, and the Advan- 
tage of Religion towards the Sup- 
port and Improvement of Morality 
has ſhone in its due Force, to the 
Credit of the Goſpel, and the gene- 
ral Benefit of Mankind. Your Lord- 
ſhip's unwearied Fortitude in the 
Defence of a good Cauſe, and emi- 
nent Prudence in the Management 
of it, your Juſtice to all and Charity 
to the moſt Undeſerving, your can- 
did Treatment of your Enemies and 
bountiful Affection to your Friends, 
theſe are ſome of the many Virtues, 
which diſtinguiſh your Lordſhip's 
Character; which have endeared 
your Name to the preſent Age, and 
will create Veneration to your Me- 


mory to late Poſterity. 


Ir 
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Ir is indeed (I ſpeak on certain 
Evidence) to many Wiſe and Good 
Men a Subject of Devout Acknow- 
ledgment and Thankſgiving, that 
Providence has in theſe degenerate 
Times raiſed up ſome ſuch bright 
and ſhining Ornaments to our 
Church; that when we are thus ſur- 
rounded with Enemies of all Sorts ; 
—with profeſſed Deſpiſers of Re- 
velation; with licentious Contem- 
ners of all Obligation; —with Ad- 
verſaries to the Doctrine and Diſci- 
pline of our Communion in particu- 
lar; —with thoſe, who avowedly 


renounce the Uſe of their Reaſon in 
Matters of Religion ; and thoſe, who 
admit no Articles of Religion, which 
are not explicable by their Reaſon ; 
—when farther, (which is more to 
be lamented) ſome Members of our 

' & own 
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own Church have given up every 
Article which is peculiar to our Re- 
velation, and have left their boaſted 
Morality without that Sanction and 
Support with which their Saviour 
had ftrengthened it ; — when again, 
among thoſe who believe aright, the 
Unhappineſs of publick and private 
Differences has well nigh extin- 
guiſhed all Senſe of Piety, and tied 
down their Thoughts to this World 
only; — when even thoſe, who with 
a well-meaning Intention endea- 
voured to rectify this Miſtake, and 
to raiſe Men's Views to farther and 
better Proſpects, have yet by their 
Extravagances and Miſrepreſenta- 
tions of Duty, added to the Cenſure 
and Reproach of Religion among 
the Prophane, and diſcouraged even 
Good Men fram avowing their beſt 

Diſ- 
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Diſpoſitions :—Under all theſe Diffi- 
culties, which attend us in Holding 
Faith and a Good Conſcience, among 
ſo many who have made Shipwreck 
of one or both; it is juſtly efteemed 
the Felicity and Encouragement of 
ſincere Chriſtians, that there are not 


wanting among the Governors of 
the Church, thoſe who are both able 
and willing to guide it through theſe 
rario'1s Dangers, and to obviate the 

Attacks which ariſe from the ſeveral 
difterent Adverſaries. With Plea- 
ſure we have ſeen their Learning 
employed in vindicating Funda- 
mentals; confuting Objections ; de- 
tecting Diſguiſes; ſtating the Limits 
of Reaſon and Revelation, —of Li- 
berty and Authority, of Devoti- 
on and Superſtition, and happily 
illuſtrating the Conſiſtency of ratio- 


nal 
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nal Piety by the beſt of all Proofs, 
an exemplary Life. 


Were I as little afraid, my Lord, 
of offending you, as I am of incurring 
any Imputation from the reſt of 
the World in doing Juſtice to your 
Character in the Application, I 
would here enlarge on the noble Part 
which your Lordſhip has born in 
this great and good Work, by which 
you will continue to profit future 
Generations, after you yourſelf are 
entred on the Reward of your La- 
bours. You have ſhewn how con- 
ſiſtent a Regard to the Fences and 
Outworks of Religion may be with a 
greater Value for the Fundamentals 
of it, having eſtabliſhed both with 
a Zeal ſuitable to their reſpective 
Importance; and whilft you have 
. defended 
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defended the beſt of Principles with 


uncommon Force, you have taken 
equal Care to inculcate the beſt 
Practices, and to promote the Re- 


formation as well as Inſtruction of 
Mankind. 


Tusk, my Lord, were my un- 
teigned Sentiments and intended Ac- 
 knowledgments, whilſt I was under 
thoſe common Obligations which 
crery Chriſtian, and eſpecially every 
Member of the cſtabliſhed Church 
owes to your Lordſhip. My Rela- 
tion to your Lordſhip as my Dioceſan 
added indeed to my Veneration, and 
I ſhould eſteem it a Failure in Duty 
to omit your Epiſcapal Qualifica- 
tions and Care, your Readineſs to 
receive, to hear, to direct, and to 
aſſiſt your Clergy. But whilſt we 
of 
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of this Dioceſe were on the Point of 
being deprived of the farther Advan- 
tage of your Labours among us, your 
Lordſhip was pleaſed to extend an 
unſolicited Teſtimony of your Fa- 
vour to me, and to lay me under 
Perſonal Obligations. Such a Teſti- 
mony from ſuch a Patron, and the 
obliging Manner of conferring it, 
added much to the Value of the 
Favour itſelf, for, next to that 
which ought to be the great Aim 
of all our Studies, I have no higher 
Ambition than the Approbation of 
your Lordſhip. With Thankfulneſs 
I think myſelf bound to make Ac- 
knowledgment to Providence, that 
it has eyer been the Felicity of my 
Life to lie under Obligations, where 
I would moſt with to be obliged ; 
where Eſteem and Affection have 

ſtrengthened 
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ſtrengthened the Bond of Gratitude. 
With a very warm Senſe of all theſe 
Obligations publick and private, I 
fincerely pray the Author of all 
Bleſſings long to continue your Lord- 
ſhip a Bleſſing to this Church and 
Nation. I am, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordfhip's 
aoſt Dutiful and 
-noft Obliged 


Humble Servant, 


WILLIAu DopwzLI. 
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Luxe XII. 4, 5. 


1 ſay unto you, my Friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the Body, 
and after that have no more that 
they can do. Rs 1 will forewarn 
you whom yo fear : Fear 
him, which , offer he hath killed, 
hath Power to caſt into Hell; yea 


1 — unto you, Fear Him. 


HE Regulation of the Paſ- 
don of Fear is of the moſt 
We ſovereign Uſe towards both 
== the Holineſs and the Welfare 
ms of Human Life. It is a Paſ- 
fion of ſo weighty and extenſive an Influ- 
Var. II. B ence 
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ence that it muſt do much Good or Evil 
in the World; in its proper Extent it is a 
Preſervative to every Virtue, and when it 
exceeds its due Bounds, it is a Temptation 
to every Vice. In the juſt Regulation of 
it conſiſts the Virtue of Fortitude, which is 
ſo cardinal a Point in the Moral Fabrick 
that the Philoſophers have ſometimes by 
way of Eminence called this one Particular 
by the general Title of Virtue itſelf. Many 
and large have bern their Commendations 
of it, but it was their great Defect, or 
rather the Defe& of the only. Light that 
they enjoyed, that they knew not "how to 
aſcertain the preciſe Notzon of it. Their 
Want of a proper Knowledge of the ſupreme 
Good of Man, of the great End of his 
Being, and his juſt Hopes in Futurity, left 
them in Darkneſs to diſtinguiſh, or in 
Doubt to determine, how far particular 
Events were real Evils, and in what Pro- 
portion they were to be avoided, But Re- 
velation has enlightned us in this as well as 
other Particulars; or rather, if there be 
any one Point, in which it excells all others 
as to Perſpicvity, it may reaſonably be ap- 
plied to its Improvement of this Virtue. It 

has 
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has beyond all the reſt hewn what is true 
Fortitude, and opened a clearer” and better 
Foundation for Caſuiſtry in particular 
Inſtances, than any Philoſophical Delinea- 
tion of Duties had ever offered. By exalting 
our Hopes it has taught us how to regulate 
our Fears, and by applying them to their 
proper Objects, has taught us to underſtand 
and to prevent the Miſapplica tion of them. 
Our Blefſed Lord in this plain and awaken- 
ing Exhortation in the Text has ſummed 
up the Whole of the true Doctrine in this 
Article, and by appropriating our Fears 
to the Diſpleaſure of him, whoſe Favoyr 
alone was the Cauſe of our Being and is the 
Fountain of our Happineſs, has ſhewn us 
what was the original Defign and is the 
allowable Uſe of them. T fay unto you, my 
Friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the 
Body, and after that have no more that they 
can do, But I will forewarn you whom you 
ſhall fear: Fear him, which after be hath 
killed, hath Power to caſt into Hell; yea J 
fay unto you, Fear bim. It is an Inſtructive 
as well as Practical Admonition, and we 
ſhall have frequent Occaſion to refer to it 

B 2 in 
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in diſcourſing on the Nature, the Duty, 
and the Advantages of true Fortitude. 

The Nature of this Virtue is the Firſt 
Point to be ſettled, and the Firſt Obſerva- 
tion towards it may be, that it does not 
imply Inſen/ibility, or an entire Want of 
Fear. The Author of our Nature implant- 
ed this Paſſion in our Conſtitution for wiſe 
Purpoſes, and has not contradicted himſelf, 
or reverſed his own Works, by injoining any 
Extirpation of it by his Laws. He has 
only, as in other Inſtances, required Some- 
thing on our Part to compleat the Deſign, 
has left us to our Free-will in the Uſe of 
his Gifts, preſcribing only ſuch an Uſe of 
them as may anſwer their original Deſign, 
and ſerve our farther Advantage. It is one 
of the many Inſtances of our Probation, 
and capable, according to the different 
Exerciſe of it, either of advancing our Feli- 
city or involving us in Miſery : And as 
the Paſſion is natural, being inſerted in our 

very Frame by our Creator, ſo the fame 
wiſe Providence has placed us in a Situation 
which affords frequent Opportunities for 
the Exerciſe of it. We are ſurrounded with 
fach numerous Perils from without, and 
betrayed 
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betrayed by ſo many fallacious Infirmities 
from within, that there is abundantly 
enough to alarm the Fears both of 
the Wiſe and the Inconſiderate. Even 
Thoughtleſſneſs cannot altogether hide our 
Dangers, nor Thoughtfulneſs prevent them. 
Our Blefſed Lord therefore does not teach 
us to lay aſide our Fears as beneath the 
Dignity of our Nature, but to apply them 
to the Purpoſe for which the Author of 
Nature originally defigned them : He 
would not conclude the firſt Part of the 
Sentence as a diſtin& Period, leſt we might 
think there was ſome Variance between 
Nature and Religion, and that the one 
prohibited what the other irreſiſtibly 
inſtilled ; but after he had forbid the Fear 
of Human Powers in the higheſt Terms in 
which ſuch a Prohibition could be expreſ- 
ſed, goes on immediately to add, But I will 
forewarn you whom you ſhall fear — We 
muſt not expect then to get above this Paſ- 
ſion whilſt we ſojourn in this tranſitory 
World ; It has its proper Object and its im- 
portant Uſe, and is as neceſſary as the De- 
fire of Happineſs: To be above the Power 
of Fear is a Privilege above the State of 
B 3 Mortality, 
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Mortality, and what is out of our Power 
can be no Part of our Duty. 

Again, as the Virtue of Fortitude does 
not conſiſt in an entire Hiſenſibility of all 
Fear, ſo neither does it preclude all Appre- 
henſion of Danger from Human Powers. 
It was wiſely implanted in us to guard us 
againſt the actual Suffering under them by 
timely Foreſight and Precaution: The 
Principle of Self-Preſervation will make 
us tremble at the Advance of an immediate 
Danger though ſmall, and of a great one 
though remote, and thereby will prompt 
us to uſe every Method, which may obviate 
the Progreſs or leſſen the Pungency of it. 
We cannot but fear thoſe Events, whether 


accidental or deſigned, which threaten the 


Loſs of Life, or even of thoſe Comforts 
which make Life defirable ; and common 
Prudence will ſharpen our Invention and 
quicken our Diligence to avoid or mitigate 
them. It is true, in this Reſpect our 
Saviour's Admonition ſounds high, as if an 
entire Indifference to or abſolute Diſregard 
of worldly Favours or Terrors were ex- 


pected from us. I /ay unto you, my Friends, 


Be not afraid of them that kill the Body, and 


e- 
4— & & 4 
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after that have no more that they can do. 


What can They do more, may a Man 
well fay with Regard to this World? or 
what can be defirable in the World, if our 
Exiſtence itſelf, which is the Foundation 
of all other Bleſſings, be ſo indifferent a 
Point as to be treated with Contempt ? If 
we may not be afraid of Aſſaſſins, Perſecu- 
tors, or any Kind of Murderers, why was 
this innate Paſſion given to us? or in what 
Caſe can we exert it, if not in this? Now 
we need not, I think, have Recourſe in 
this Point to the frequent Diſtinction 
betwixt the firſt Converts and all common 
Diſciples in After-Ages, (though the 
former were indeed in many Inſtances 
bound to greater Degrees of Strictneſs than 
the latter) but we may reaſonably interpret 
this Exhortation to a Senſe, which will 
reach the Caſe of every Profeſſor of 
Chriſtianity. It is a common Scripture] 
Method of Expreſſion, derived from the 
Old Teſtament into the New, to make 
Uſe of two Sentences to give the full 
Meaning of one, and inftead of uſing 
directly the comparative Degree, to ſhew 
the full Force of the Compariſon by pro- 

B 4 hibiting 
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hibiting poſitively one Thing, and then 
injoining the direct contrary; though the 
Prohibition was meant only to extend fo far 


as the Practice was inconfiſtent with the 
poſitive Injunction, which was the full 


Deſign of the whole Paſſage. There are 
numberleſs Inſtances of this Kind, which 
muſt occur to every attentive Reader of the 
Scripture, where the former Sentence is to 
be limited and explained by the latter ; 
and the One to be compared with the Other, 
to expreſs the Senſe of the Lawgiver in 
Both. And of this Sort is the Admonition 
in the Text, The Meaning is not abſo- 
lutely, that we ſhould not fear thoſe 47 
all, who can only kill us, but that we 
ſhould not fear them /o much as him that 
can do much more : We muſt not give way 
to the Fear of Men, when it happens to 
come in Competition with the Fear of 
God ; then there is 'no Room for Doubt 
or Compariſon, but the former is as 
Nothing, as it is here exprefſed. Then we 
muſt abſolutely diſcard the Terror of 
Human Powers, and muſt fix all our Atten- 
tion and Apprehenſions on the fearful Con- 
ſequences of incurring the Diſpleaſure of 

our 
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our Almighty Creator. But in all other 
Caſes We may liſten to the Dictates of 
Nature to avoid all Harm and Injury even 
from our Fellow-Creatures; We may in- 
nocently be apprehenſive of, and prudently 
contrive to obviate the Miſchiefs which 
Force or Fraud may offer to us, and may 
jufſtifably uſe ſuitable Care and Circum- 
ſpection for a conſtant Guard. Even our 
Bleſſed Lord Himſelf, who muſt be allowed 
to be the beſt Interpreter of his own Pre- 
cepts, directed his Diſciples to “ beware of 
Men, and further + when they were perſecuted 
in one City to flee into another, and confirmed 
his Doctrine by his own Pattern, declining 
to appear openly in thoſe Places where he 
knew they lay in wait for him, when 
his Hour was not yet come, that is, when 
his Miniſtry on Earth was not vet fulfilled, 
nor the Time prefixed for his Paſſion ac- 
compliſhed. In ſuch Caſes Fear was 
allowed to work its juſt Effect, that is, a 
proper Care to avoid the Evil feared, and 
there is neither Sin nor Folly in feeling 
and applying this Paſſion. 


9 


We 
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We muſt proceed therefore to a more 
particular Deſcription of the Virtue of For- 
titude. It does not, we fee, preclude all Senſe 
of Fear, no not of temporal Dangers, but 
only guards againſt its too powerful Influence 
even in Matters of higheſt Concern. The 
ſhorteſt and trueſt Account of it, I think, is, 
that it is a practical Reſolution of acting up 
to a juſt Senſe of our Duty and Intereſt, 
whatever Diſcouragements may oppoſe its 
Progreſs. If we were inſenſible of thoſe Diſ- 
couragements before their Approach, we 
ſhould be the more likely to fink under their 
actual Aſſault, and if we could be farther 
inſenſible of them at that Time, there would 
be no Trial of our Reſolution and leſs Merit 
in our Virtue. Fortitude conſiſts in ſup- 
prefling all unreaſonable Fears, reducing 
others to their due Proportion, and directing 
all to their true and proper End. In a 
Word, it is no other than the Courage of 
living and acting as Reaſon and Religion 
teach us that we ſhould do. 

Let us firſt then conſider ourſelves as Rea- 
 fonable Creatures, and learn to act up to the 
Dignity of that Capacity. Fortitude, ſays one 
of the beſt Moral Writers among the Hea- 

thens, 
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thens, is the peculiar Virtue of a Man. It 
is his diſtinguiſhing Character as being 
founded upon Reaſon, which is his Property 
only, and conſiſts in a juſt Proportion of the 
Impreſſion of Fear to the real Evil of the 
Thing feared. A Contempt of all Dangers 
without Diſtinction may be the Property of 
a Brute but not of a Man; Boldneſs in en- 
countering Perils, and Hardineſs in ſuſtain- 
ing Pains, may be very weighty and com- 
mendable Afiftants to Virtue, if rightly ap- 
plied ; but it muſt be the Wiſdom of their 
Application in a proper Cauſe which muſt 
determine the Point and make them truly 
virtuous. If a Man runs great Hazards in 
an Intereſt of little Importance, he is juſtly 
| Chargeable with Folly; and if he does the 
fame in an ill Purſuit, he will fall under the 
heavier Imputation of Wickedneſs; whilſt 
Nothing but a great and good Cauſe will 
juſtify his expoſing himſelf to momentous 
Dangers. He is taught even by Reaſon to 
ſet a Value upon himſelf, and not to throw 
away either his Life, or the Comforts of it, 
whilſt he can preſerve both with Innocence 
and Honour. If the propoſed Attainment 

be 
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be not of equal Importance either to the 
Service of the Publick, or of himſelf, with 
the manifeſt Hazard, Common Senſe will 
condemn the Undertaking; and Prudence 
will teach us to regard the Confequences 
before we engage in it. If we thought 
ourſelves, though a little more /ſenfible 
at preſent, yet as totally mortal as the 
Beaſts that periſh, if we expected to con- 
clude our Beings with our Lives, yet it 
would not be reaſonable to venture our 
whole Exiſtence upon Trifles, nor to throw 


tion on Motives common to the inferior Spe- 
cies. But as None were ever, even in the 
moſt degenerate Situation, without any Ap- 
prehenſions of Futurity, and as Thoſe who 
could reaſon on this Subject, and knew how 
to declaim on the Honour and Advantages 
of Fortitude, were ſeldom wanting in their 
Arguments alſo both natural and moral for 
their Title to farther Exiſtence in an Aſter- 
State, this Conſideration in Proportion to its 
Evidence added Dignity to their Being, and 
made it ſtill more unreaſonable knowingly 
to ſend themſelves into the other World up- 
on an Errand unworthy ſo important a 

|  _ Change, 


away the Superiority of our preſent Condi- 
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Change. In a Creature that has confeſſedly 
the Uſe of Reaſon at preſent, and has Pre- 
tenſions at leaſt to Immortality hereafter, 
every Step, which may hazard his Being, or 
the Welfare of it, is to be taken with ſuita- 
ble Caution, and a needleſs Danger know- 
ingly incurred is a Reproach to his intellec- 
tual Privilege. An entire Fearleſſne/ſs may 
proceed from Frenzy or Stupidity, and if 
in theſe Caſes it be thought pitiable and to 
deſerve no Blame, yet, at leaſt it is con- 
temptible and merits no Commendation. 
But in Truth this Defe& of Reaſon, or this 
Perverſion of it, is often in a great Meaſure 
voluntary, and when weak and inconſiderate 
Men have had their Heads turned with the 
Notion of the Glory of deſpiſing all Dan- 
gers at all Events, then they have been in- 
duſtrious to ſuppreſs all Reflections which 
might awaken their Fears and moderate 
this Fierceneſs. And though this Extreme 
be not fo frequent as the other, yet it is 
ſometimes ſeen; and when a Man is arrived 
at it, he is qualified for any deſperate Miſ- 
chief; he is in the high Road to his own . 
Ruin, and bids fair to prove an Enemy to 
his Fellow Creatures: In private Life he is 
a dan- 
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a dangerous Neighbour to private Perſons, 
who has no Fears to reſtrain him from the 
Proſecution of ſudden Paſſion, deep Reſent- 
ment, unjuſt Intereſts, or any other vicious 
Motive; (which by the way ſhews ſome- 
thing of the Wiſdom of Providence in im- 
planting this Paſſion in us for the Sake of 
others as well as ourſelves) and in publick 
Life a Peſtilence has not made more Havock 
and Deſtruction in a Nation, than an abſo- 
lute, thoughtleſs, bold Commander, un- 
moved by any Fear and uninfluenced by 
any Reaſon. This Diſpoſition the Philoſo- 
phers, who delighted in placing all Virtue 
in Mediocrity, called the Exceſs of Fortitude, 
whereas it is in Truth the Defe& of one of 
the principal Ingredients in this Virtue. 
The Fortitude of a Reaſonable Creature muſt 
conſiſt in acting according to Reaſon, in 
forming impartially a right Judgment of the 
Value of the Points in Queſtion, and in 
executing reſolutely the fincere Reſult of 
ſuch Judgment. Where there is a Failure 
in either of theſe, there is a Defect in the 
Virtue; and we fall fo far ſhort of the Duty 
required of us in this Inſtance. 


Indeed 
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Indeed the whole of this Virtue conſiſts 
ſo much in the rational Application of it, 
that the ſame outward Degree and Ap- 
pearance of it may ariſe from very different 
Degrees of Merit and Virtue in different Per- 
ſons. Some find the greateſt Difficulty in 
curbing their natural Fears by the vigorous 
Exerciſe of their Reaſon, and ſome again 
feel the Probation of their Virtue to conſiſt 
in reſtraining by Principle the Impetuofity 
of their Animal Spirits, ſo as to admit of 
any proper Proportion of Caution; ſome 
have a conſtitutional Intrepidity, which 
might be prejudicial to themſelves, and to 
thoſe about them, 1f it were not regulated 
by Notion and Reflection; and others, 
through the Tenderneſs of their Frame, arc 
ſo ſubject to Timorouſneſs and Depreſſion 
of Mind, that their Lives would be both 
miſerable and uſeleſs, if they were not raiſed 
and improved by good Sentiments, and fre- 
quent Meditations, And as there is this 
Difference in natural Temper, ſo there is at 
leaſt the ſame in outward Situation, and the 
more frequent or more preſſing Opportuni- 
ties of exerciſing this Virtue. That De- 
gree of Reſolution, which may ſupport 

Mar 
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Man under a leſſer Difficulty, may ſink un- 
der a heavier; and he may appear to Dif- 
advantage under this additional Weight, 
who would have behaved well under the 
former Trial. Some again are reſolute c- 
nough in running any Hazard, and en- 
countering any Difficulties, who cannot 
ſuftain Calamities when they actually fall 
on them, but become adjef in their Suf- 
ferings though they are bold in their En- 
terprizes; Others are terrified with the A. 
preach of Miſeries, who yet improve upon 
the Experiment, behave with Magnanimity 
under Misfortunes, and bear the Evil ztſelf 
much better than they did the Appreber- 
ans of it. There is a great Variation in 
all theſe Caſes in different Perſons, or even 
in the fame Perſons at different Times, and 
the Reaſon of it is, that much of that In- 

trepidity which paſſes in common Repute 
for Fortitude, depends on the Conſlitution, 
on the Robuſtneſs or Indiſpoſition of the 
Frame of a Man's Body. But that Hardi- 
neſs, which ariſes from the ſtrong Texture 
of the Animal Conſtitution, though it may 
often be a Felicity, yet can never come 
under the Notion of a Virtue. Fortitude, 


verb Lakin. 
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when conſidered as a Cardinal Point of Mo- 
reality, does not conſiſt in Nerves and S:news, 
but in a Temper of Mind worked up 
by Reaſon to a Reſolution of acting ſuitably 
to the plain Dictates of it. It is both an 
intellectual and practicul Virtue, formed firſt 
upon ſolid Principles, and then exerted into 
actual and habitual Exerciſe on every juſt 
Occaſion. 
It muſt be Thought which muſt give the 
Idea of Courage, and make ſuch an Im- 
preſſion as may give a ſuitable Vigour in the 
Diſcharge of it. It muſt teach us to di- 
ſtinguiſn betwixt the Reſolution of a Rati- 
onal and the Fierceneſs of a Brutal Creature, 
and inſtru us, what Occaſions are worthy 
the Beginning of a bold Adventure, and 
what End is ſuitable to ſuch Occafions. 
Above all, it muſt be this, which muſt in- 
ſtruct us in paſive Valour, which is a mate. 
rial Part of Fortitude, and which can only 
be ſupported by Reflection. How far the 
natural, unenlightned Reaſon of Mankind 
could go in this Point, is another Queſtion : 
And we may do Juſtice to their Endea. 
vours without any Prejudice to the Argu- 
ment of the Expediency of Revelation, 
Vol. II. = - The 
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The Philolophers knew well how to di- 
betwixt natural and moral Evil, 


and would without Heſitation have declared 
the /atter to be much the greater. Nay 
ſome of them carried this Matter fo far, that 
they would not allow the former to be 
properly any Evil at all: They denied that 
Pain was to be conſidered in that Light, and 
to preſerve the Appearance of a conſiſtent 
and le Tenet, worked themſelves 
up to very Heroick Heights of Uncon- 
cernedneſs on the Occaſion. But this Doc- 
trine was an Inſult on all the Senſes of Man- 
kind, and was too refined to expect many 
Converts. And perhaps theſe Wiſe Men 
Themſelves were ſcarce in Earneſt in the 
very Rigour of their Principle, but they 
thought it neceſſary for the Service of the 
World at that Time: They ſaw how entirely 
Men were given up to the Indulgence of their 
Senſes, and that the Fear of Suffering prevail- 
ed ſo far, that the Morality of their Conduct 
was ſcarce conſidered in Competition with 
it. They thought it requiſite therefore to 
{ap the very Root of this prevailing Influence, 
and to carry their Principle to the utmoſt 
contrary Extreme, that by drawing Mens 
Notions 
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Notions and Endeavours entirely on the 
other Side, they might ſomewhat balance 
the Force of their Senſes, and bring them 
to a tolerable Degree of Regularity and 
Virtue. There might be Enthufiafts in their 
Sects as well as in others, who might believe 
and expect to act up to the utmoſt Extent 
of their Principle, but it ſeems ſcarce pro- 
bable that Many could fincerely advance this 
Notion. But their Defign was laudable, 
and their Error on the right Side, whilſt 
they thus laboured to eſtabliſh the Cauſe of 
Virtue, and to draw Men off from the ex- 
treme Love or Fear of ſenſual Odjects. 
Though Pain be not abſolutely no Evil, yet 
it is none in Compariſon of Miſbehaviour, in 
a moral, accountable Agent ; and therefore 
though their Principle was ſomewhat ſtrain- 
ed, yet their Inference was juſt and true, 
that this was much more to be dreaded than 
the other. Preſent Miſery may admit of 
Relief, or Recompence, and may be the 
neceflary Means of our Felicity : It may be 
the very Step to the End of our Creation, 
whilſt bnmorality is ever a Contradiction to 
it; and therefore the true Fortitude of Man 
muſt conſiſt in fearing Nothing ſo much as 
C 2 to 
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to act unſuitably to his Nature and Situa- 


tion, and to do an ill Thing. 
But is Virtue then, it may be ſaid, the 
proper Object of Fortitude? Various Ac- 
counts have been given of it, and the Caſe 
has been differently ſlated by ſeveral Wri- 
ters; but where do we find this Repreſenta- 
tion of it? Let us however avoid verbal 
Differences, conſider attentively and impar- 
tially the Subject, and examine what will 
be the Reſult. 
Now whatever is the Object of Fear, the 
ſame muſt immediately be that of Fortitude, 
which is Nothing elſe than the due Regula- 
tion of this Paſſion. And as to the former 
Point we need not enter into deep Con- 
templation, but may appeal to the Experi- 
ence and common Senſe of Mankind, to 
know what it is which thus excites theſe 
uneaſy Apprehenſions. We find that what- 
ever threatens us with Miſery is able to 
work this Effect on us, and that whether it 
be the Loſs of Life, or the Diminution of 
its Comforts, or the Increaſe of irs Calami- 
ties, that is preſented to our View, yet 
the thing ſtriftly feared is Pain itſelf, for 
a leſs pleaſurable State will come under that 
Notion, 
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Notion. Fortitude therefore has likewiſe 
Pain for its immediate Object, and confiſts 
in a ſerious Reſolution of venturing it in 
ſuch a Degree, and enduring it in ſuch a 
Manner, as Reaſon authorifes and approves. 
Jt has not Danger merely. for its Object, as 
ſome have inaccurately ſtated it, for That by 
Prudence or even by ſame unexpected Deli- 
verance may be evaded or overcome, and 
would exclude the Notion af paſſive Valour, 
which is the moſt material and moſt difficult 
Branch of this Virtue. But it is a fixed 
Temper of Mind to decline no Sufferings 
either in their Approach, or their actual 
Invaſion, which cannot be declined but by 
a Conduct unſuitable to the Dignity of our 
Nature, and an Offence againſt the Dictates 
af our intellectual Faculty. 

But the Queſtion then will be, whether 
Reaſon does not at all Times teach us to 
avoid Miſery, whenever it is avoidable ? Can 
Pain be eligible in any Circumſtances? or 
can it be a Reproach to the Privilege of 
Underſtanding, to endeavour to make our- 
ſelves as eaſy and happy as we can? Certainly 
no. But we are evidently in a progreſſrve 
State, and the Felicity. of our Being does 

C 3 not 
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not depend on the Tranquillity of the pre- 
ſent Minute. Reaſon and Underſtanding 
will both enable and direct us to look for- 
ward and to take into View the Welfare of 
our whole Exiſtence, before we determine 
upon the Choice immediately before us, 
and conſult the Eaſe of this Day's Exiſtence. 
Though as yet we admit not the Thought 
of Religion, nor extend our Proſpect beyond 
the Grave, yet Prudence will direct us to 
conſider the remaining Part of this Life, and 
not to ſacrifice the Comfort of all its After- 
Scenes to the Peace or Pleaſure of the pre- 
ſent Hour. If immediate Danger or actual 
Suffering be the neceſſary or the probable 
Means of averting greater Evils, or providing 

for future Security, then Reaſon dictates 
the reſolute Endurance of it; and we ſhall 
ſtand ſelf-condemned if through Fear, 
and to avoid an inſtant Terror, we involve 
ourſclves in farther and greater Calamities. 
Yet even in theſe inferior Inſtances no mean 
Degree of Fortitude may be wanting ; Na- 
ture ſhrinks at the Feeling if not at the Ap- 
prehenſion of Miſery, and preſent Anguith 
is apt to extinguiſh the Remembrance of re- 
mote though greater Evils. If a Reſolution 


ot 
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of behaving ſuitably to our juſt Judgment 
of Things, and our own true Intereſt, be 
not well grounded and deeply rooted, it 
may fail us in the Day of Trial; for our 
Senſes will plead hard for the readieſt Relief, 
and yet Weakneſs and Timoroufneſs in this 
one Article may plunge us in Misfortunes 
more grievous to ourſelves, and not lefs 
laſting than our Lives. In this Caſe Reaſon 
dictates Courage and Perſeverance, not con- 
fidering the preſent Pain as 10 Evil in 
itſelf, but as a comparative Good in the 
Prevention of more and ſeverer Miſ- 
chiefs. 

This is the true State of the Caſe, whilſt 
we view it only in a prudential Light, and 
conſider the Preference of a leſſer Pain in 
compariſon of a greater ; nor will the State 
be different when we riſe higher, and take 
even Natural Religion into the Queſtion : 
For this muſt be conſidered either as being 
itſelf the Happineſs of Man, or as the cer- 
tain Path to it, and muſt therefore be re- 
garded as his chief Good, in compariſon of 
which every temporal Calamity is to be de- 
ſpiſed. When the Philoſophers talked of 
Virtue as the ſupreme Good, and of the 

C 4 Nothing 
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Nothingneſs of natural in reſpect of moral 
Evil, it lay upon them to ſhew the Con- 
nection betwixt the Felicity and the Integri- 
ty of Mankind, and the certain Conſequence 
of his ſuperior Enjoyments in Proportion to 
his Improvement in real Righteouſneſs. It 
they urged the Self-ſufficrency of Virtue, there 
was plain Experience to contradict them. 
Notwithſtanding the confeſſed Advantages 
of Virtue in general, yet in many particu- 
lar Cafes Honeſty might be the dire& Path 
to Ruin, and in Societies where Corruption 
habitually prevails, there are many Diſcou- 
ragements on the Side of right Conduct. 
And though a Conſciouſneſs of Integrity 
will go far in theſe Caſes, and yield much 
real Satisfaction, yet how ſhall it balance 
the acute Pains of many natural Diſeaſes, 
or the Agonies of the Rack, and many 0- 
ther Tortures of Violence? Or if they ar- 
gued on the Congruity of Moral Righteouſ- 
neſs to the rational, which is the ſuperior 
Part of our Compoſition, they ſpake indeed 
a real Truth, but yet far ſhort of the Point 
which they intended to eſtablith. For 
we have ſenfitive as well as rational Appe- 
ties in our Nature, and our Felicity depends 


cn 
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on the Peace and Welfare of our whole 
Frame. The Faculties of the Mind cannot 
deſtroy the Bodily Senſes, nor can Reaſon 
ſuppreſs the Feeling of Pain, nor even fup- 
port us in extreme Degrees of it, unleſs by 
the Application of fuch Principles as may 
ſhew our preſent Miſery to be prevent:ve of 
worſe in Reverſion; and for ſuch Princi- 
ples we;muſt wait for higher Doctrine and 
farther Inſtruction, If then they placed a 
Deity at the Head of their moral Syſtem, if 
they confidered Virtue as bis Law, and his 
Favour as the ſure Reward of it, then they 
were conſiſtent in their Scheme, and might 
on good Foundation declaim on the Suffi- 
ciency of true Righteouſnd(s, and the Inſig- 
nificancy of all temporal Sufferings when 
they come in Competition with it. Though 
they might be at a Loſs as to the Methods 
or the Degrees in which Divine Juſtice 
would diſpenſe Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and finally recompence the Wicked and the 
Virtuous, yet they might reſt with Security 
and Comfort on this general Principle, that 
the Author and Governor of the Univerſe, 
the Fountain of all Perfection and all Hap- 
_ will not fail in a proper Manner and 


Propor- 
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Proportion to ſupport Thoſe who obey his 
Laws and imitate his Perfections, and to in- 
flict ſuitable Vengeance on Thoſe who de- 
ſpiſe his Authority and Example. This 
Principle brings back again the Caſe to the 
Point of our own Happineſs, which is the 
true End that Nature and Reaſon teach us 
to purſue. Then Natural Evil appears much 
inferior to Moral, becauſe the latter would 
involve us in the Diſpleaſure of our Maker, 
and the fad Effects of it, which muſt ever 
be the greateſt of all Calamities to a moral, 
accountable Agent. Preſent Pain is but the 
Diſpenſation of his Providence, but Un- 
righteouſneſs is the Violation of his Law : 
His Favour will Neliver us from, or ſup- 
port Us under and recompence our unavoid- 
able Griefs, but his Vengeancc will ſevere- 
ty puniſh our wilful Diſobedience. This 
Preference therefore of Morality, and Con- 
tempt of all Dangers and Sufferings in the 
Purſuit of it, is onlyſaying in other Words, 
that it is a juſt Determination of Reaſon, 
and therefore a proper Inſtance of Fortitude, 
to hazard or bear any preſent Evils, when 
they are neceſſary to avoid worſe Miſeries 
in Futurity ; which is the very Caſe, when- 


ever 
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ever they are neceffaty to the Diſcharge of 
our Duty, and conſequently to the Preſer- 
vation of the Favour of our Maker. 


In this Light, and no other, Virtue as 
being coincident with our real Happineſs, 
and our only Preſervative from the worſt of 
all Evils, is properly the Ru/e, or if you will 
the Object of Fortitude; and if the Philoſo- 
phers meant it in this Senſe, and urged it 
on this Principle, They were right and con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves. But it may be 
proper to repeat the Obſervation of the Ne- 
ceſſity of founding Morality on this Autho- 
rity, before it can be applied to this Subject, 
and before it can be made an Act of Forts- 
tude to deſpiſe all Diſcouragements in the 
Support of it. If it be conſidered as the 
Will of Gad, This muſt be the ſure Fi- 
city of Man; far an all-wiſe and all-mercifu} 
Creator will moſt certainly provide, that 
Obedience to his Laws ſhall not be to the 
Diſadvantage, nay ſhall finally be to the 
great Benefit of his Creatures. This Pro- 
ſpect makes it reaſonable to ſubmit to any 
Difficulties, cither Pains or Lofles, at pre- 
ſent, rather than forfeit our Maker's Fa- 
your, Which is our ſure Refuge at all E- 
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vents. But without this Principle the ſame 
Conduct of hazarding or enduring all Miſe- 
ries cannot be proved to be equally reaſon- 
able. Say what you will of the abſtract 
Fitneſs of ſuch Conduct, it will amount to 
no more than the general Advantage of it 
to the Community, but reaches not the 
Caſe nor the Conſcience af the ſuffering In- 
dividual. It may be ft, that is, convenient 
for the Publick, that he ſhould encounter 
Dangers, or run on certain Ruin, but it can 
neither be fit or convenient for Himſelf to do 
ſo, without Obligation or Recompence either 
preſent or future, No Man is bound, or 
can be bound by any Authority, to love the 
reſt of the World better than Himſelf, 
much leſs to ſacrifice his own Welfare and 
Exiſtence merely for the Advantage of 
Others, when all Authority is out of the 
Queſtion, What upon Suppoſition of a ſu- 
preme Judge and Rewarder would be true 
Fortitude, muſt without it be total Diſfra- 
con, for Nature prompts us to ſeek Happi- 
neſs, and Reaſon ſeconds the Motion, ex- 
tending our View, and directing us to judge 
and purſue, not the firſt Appearance or moſt 
immediate Attainment, but that which wpor 

the 
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the Whole will moſt advance the Comfort of 
our Being, If we believe a ſuperintending 
Providence, we may truſt Him for the Me- 
thod of ſecuring our Felicity, and fix our 
own Views only on executing his Commands 
at all Events; but if we are to judge and 
act merely for Ourſelves, the higheſt Title 
of our Judgment would be Policy, and the 
higheſt Rule of it preſent Convenience, and 
it would be a Contradiction to Both to incur 
needleſs Dangers, or to ruin our whole Com- 
fort in this World on any Motive, when 
we have no Expectation of another. 
Whether the Philoſophers themſelves did 
thus underſtand and repreſent it, we muſt 
appeal to their Writings to determine ; and 
it muſt not be from a tranſitory View of 
them, that the Determination is formed. 
Some particular Sets came nearer the Truth 
than Others, and ſome excellent Perſons a- 
mong them improved upon their own Sects: 
Nay ſome in peculiar Parts of their Writings 
ſeem to have ſtruck out new Light, and e- 
ven to have exceeded themſelves. But then 
upon the Whole their Scheme has not been 
uniform, and They have in fome Paſſages 
darken'd and weaken'd what in others They 
ä ſeemed 
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ſeemed to labour to illuſtrate and ſupport. 
Even Ariſtotle himſelf, to whoſe Writings 
on this Subject we need not ſcruple to give 
the Preference among Heathen Writers; 
who has delivered many juſt Sentiments and 
ſignificant Expreſſions on this Argument, 
and has been particularly happy in diſtin- 
guiſhing what is not true Fortitude, yet has 
not been equally ſucceſsful in aſcertaining 
what is to be eſteemed ſuch; but by declar- 
ing Death to be the moſt terrible of all E- 
vils, and by not providing a ſufficient Re. 
medy for it in the Proſpect of Futurity, has 
left a deſpairing Apprehenſion on the 
Thoughts of his Hearers, and would tempt 
them to believe the Virtue that he diſcourſes 
of to be zdeal only and impracticable. 

But the Patrons of Reaſon, the Delinea- 
tors of Natural Religion among 18, have 
preſerved greater Confiſtency in their Princi- 
ples, and have adopted the Doctrine of a 
future State into their Scheme. They have 
acknowledged a wiſe and ſupreme Author 
introducing us into Life, and appointing an 
equitable Retribution to us at the Conclu- 
ſion of it. Whether they have really a 
greater Degree of Underſtanding and Diſ- 


cernment 
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cernment than thoſe wiſe Heatbens, or 
whether they owe their Diſcoveries to ano- 
ther Cauſe, which ſome of them are un- 
willing to acknowledge; whether they have 
any other Share in the Delineation than per- 
ceiving that to be reaſonable which was at 
firſt authoritatively revealed, it is not neceſ- 
ſary now to determine; it is ſufficient to ar- 
gue upon their acknowledged Principles 
from whenceſoever derived. If then what 
is upon the whole fit and reaſonable for intel- 
ligent ſocial Creatures to perform, be there- 
by known to be the Vill of God, and Obe 
dience or Diſobedience to his Will is here- 
after to be accounted for and recompenced, 
then a Reſolution of acting in all Caſes upon 
this Principle, and a ſuitable Conduct is true 
Fortitude, and our Fear is rightly applied 
when we are afraid of the greateſt Curſe in 
the World, the Loſs of the Divine Prote. 
ction, and of nothing elſe in Compariſon of 
that. When Autherity is thus added to Fit- 
neſs the Obligatien is compleat, and the En- 
forcement ſufficient to maintain our Reſolu- 
tions; but Virtue, that is not confider'd 2: 
Duty, is an unmeaning Word in Speculation, 
and an uſeleſs Principle in the Conduct of 
Human Life. For 
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For after all, it muſt be remembred that 
Fortitude is a prattical Virtue, and that it 
is to be ſeen and proved in the actual Ex- 
periment of the Dangers that ſurround it. 


It muſt indeed be founded on Principle, or 


it will be wrong in its Aim, and weak in 
its Motives; but its Work is far from being 
finiſhed when it is only come to a right 
Determination of Judgment. This previous 
Judgment is neceſſary, and it is the Want 
of it which often occaſions Inconſiſtency in 
Men's Characters, and Weakneſs in their 
Conduct: But their Failures and Defects 
are often likewiſe owing to other Cauſes, 
n 
Dictates of their better Judgment. Our 
Conviction of the Preference of Virtue, and 
of its final Influence on our Happineſs, is 
fearce to be avoided, whilſt we apply our 
Thoughts with Attention and Impartiality 
to this Subject, and whilſt we are free from 
any actual Temptations to the con 
But theſe will return in their Courſes, and 
then this Virtue will be put to the Tef. | 
It can only be known to Others by its 
Succeſs, and perhaps not certainly judged of 


dy Ourſelves, but by the Experiment, when, 


Terrors 
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Terrors threaten the Cauſe of Virtue, and 
we muſt either reſign our Eaſe or eur In- 
nocence. In this Trial Fortitude is known 
by its Effecłi, and the Succeſs of our En- 
deavours will ſhew their true Foundation. 


In Proportion to the Severity of the Trial, 
the Virtue ſhines more illuſtriouſly, and when 
Men can, not only quit their Softneſſcs 
and Enjoyments, but ſubmit to Sufferings 
in their Property, their Character, and 
even in their own Fleſh, rather than go 
back from what their Conſcience dictates 
and their calmeſt Thoughts approve, when 
their intellectua! Determination is thus be- 
come practical, then * Patience has its perfect 
Wark, that they may be ferfect and entire 
wanting Nothing. When Fear thus takes 
the Side of Reaſon, and the Senſes are not 
allowed to plead againſt it, but the Man 
moves firm through the Allurement of 
Delicacies, and the Terror of Sufferings, 
and perſiſts ſteadily in the Purſuit of his 
beſt Judgment, fearing nothing ſo much 
as to be found wanting to his juſt Senſe of 
his higheſt Duty and ſupreme Intereſt, 
venturing freely when Reaſon calls, and 

Vor. II. D bearing 
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bearing conſtantly when Religion requires, 
then he has attained the true Notion and 
Practice of this Virtue, and ſtands a con- 
fiſtent Pattern of that Part of Morality 
which we are recommending. There are 
thoſe indeed, who by the Natare of their 
Profeſſion are more particularly expoſed to 
Dangers, and from whom therefore a more 
_ eminent Contempt of them is expected. 
Their very Calling is an Engagement in 
Hazards of various Kinds, and they may 
in a more emphatical Senſe, in the Midft of 
Life be faid to be in Death. Their Honour 

is not a Name only, but the very Point of 
their Duty, and the Diſcharge of it ſhines 
with ſo peculiar a Grace in them, that it 
has almoſt appropriated the Title to them, 
and by Courage we generally underſtand 
mere Military Virtue. But in Truth, others 


have Occafion enough for this Talent, and 
it bears the very ſame Notion in them as in 
others, with this only Difference, that 
they have more frequent Opportunities of 
exerciſing and proving it. Fortitude means 
nothing elſe in all, than an effectual Reſo- 
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ſome particular Inftances of Danger it may 
be their Daty refolutely to ſuſtain, which 
others may with Prudence and without 
Diſcredit decline. Their honourable and 
uſeful Profeffion has made them the Guar- 
dians of the Publick Welfare, and it is now 
a Point of Conſcience as well as an Inſtance 
of Glory to ſupport their Character at all 
Events, and to defend the Community, 
through the utmoſt perſonal Perils ; which 
Private Perſons without Diſgrace to Them- 
ſelves or Prejudice to the Society may in- 
nocently avoid. But in all Stations and 
Profeſſions it is equally our Duty to deſpiſe 
all Dangers, which come in Competition 
with our Conſcience, and there will be 
Room ſufficient for the Exerciſe of this 
Virtue in every Order and Degree amongſt 
us; for a Man muſt have lived out of the 
World, that is not ſenfible of the numerous 
Perils and Temptations ir it, which threa- 
ten our Perſeverance in the Path of In- 
tegrity. _ g 
This is the Account and Nature of For- 
fitude conſidered as a Virtue becoming rea- 
ſonable Creatures and Proſeſſors even of na- 
tural Religion; but we are now to conſider 
D 2 ourſelves 
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Ourſelves in a higher View as Diſciples of 
the Goſpel, enlightned by the more exalted 
Precepts and ſupported by the better Pro- 
miſes of Chriſtianity. The general Notion 
of this Virtue will ſtill be the ſame, that it 
is a perſevering Conſtancy in bearing all 
Things, enduring all Things, rather than to 
deſert the Cauſe of Truth and Juſtice ; but 
the Cauſe itſelf, and the Motives to the 
Support of it, are both greatly improved by 
this peculiar Revelation. Our Saviour 
himſelf very ſtrongly repreſents this to his 
Diſciples in the Words of the Text; He 
ſuppoſes the very worſt Caſe, which the 
Profeſſion of his Religion could poſſibly 
bring them to, and much more than it 
was ever likely to do, after the Difficulties 
of the firſt Settlement were over, and it 
had once gained an Eſtabliſhment. But he 
ſtates the Suppoſition at the great Diſad- 
vantage, that the Force of his Exhortation 
and the Weight of his Argument might the 
more fully appear in every poſſible Cir- 
cumſtance. He cuts off at once the Inſinu- 
ation of the Tempter s Objection againſt the 
Fortitude and Patience of Jab, who, when 
that Holy Man had ſuſtained with Steadi- 

nefs 
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neſs and Conſtancy the moſt complicated 
and moſt ſevere Afflictions, was ſtill ready 
to reply, Skin for Skin, yea all that 4 
Man bath will be give for bis Life, But put 
forth thy Hand now and touch bis Bone and 
his Fleſh, and be will curſe thee to thy Face. 
the Senfibility and Frailty of Human Na- 
ture, but knew not the Influence of Reli- 
gion and the mighty Efficacy of the Divine 
Grace. But our Bleſſed Lord, who fully 
knew both, as if with a View to this Ex- 
ception refers to this very Caſe, and ex- 
prefily preſcribes Submiſſion to and Con- 
tempt of the utmoſt perſonal Violences, 
when they are met with in the Cauſe of 
Duty. He does not tell his Diſciples barely 
that they muſt part with their Enjoyments 
and Comforts, if Occafion ſhould require, 
in the Service of Religion; Thet might ſeem 
a light Sacrifice to a thinking Man, who 
muſt ſee at firſt View that this State was 
never deſigned for a State of Pleaſure; He 
does not tell them only, that they muſt be 
content to forfeit their Property, to leave 
their Country, to be defamed in their Re- 
D 3 putation, 
Job ii. 4. 5. 
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putation, if God: Service ſhould call them 
to it; all this might admit of Return and 
Reparation : Neither does he confine Per- 
ſonal Violences to the Expectation of Stripes 
or Impriſonments, or the worſt corporal 
Chaſtiſements; in all which Caſes there 
might ſtill be Room for the Conſolation of 
Hape; but he mentions expreſſly that ſevere 
Lot, which admits of no Refuge but in the 
Thoughts of - Futurity. He propoſes im- 
mediately and directly the Proſpect, which 
is the moſt ſhocking to Human Nature, 
that of Death itſelf, and requires his Diſci- 
. ples to be above the Fear of it, if it ſhould 
ſo happen that Martyrdom or Apoftecy ſhould 
come in Competition. He mentions it in a 
Phraſe of Diminution and Contempt, and 
his Expreſſions bear an Analogy to the Na- 
ture of his Argument, and the Rule of their 
Conduct. I ay unto you, my Friends, be not 
afraid of them that kill the Body, and after 
that have no more that they can db. But then 
he goes on with a ſuitable Support, and an 
Argument which can, and which alone can 
Juſtify this way of ſpeaking and acting. 
But I will fare uarn you whom you ſhall frar; 
Fear bim, which after be hath killed, hath 


Porter 
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Power to caft into Hell, yea Lie unto. you, 
fear bim. Here Fear is applied to its true 
and proper Object, and that Object is diſ- 
played in its true and proper Terror. The 
Connection of Virtue and Felicity is illuſtrat- 
ed in a cloſe and convincing Manner, and 
the Notion of placing Fortitude. in a Reſolu- 
tion of right Conduct and a ſteady Adhe- 
rence to Duty, is cleared and q + Xo. (4 
a ſtrong and irreſiſtible Light. What Rea- 
ſon before. offered on this Subject is confirm- 
ed, and Reaſon itſelf is hereby greatly im- 
is enabled to look farther into Con- 
ſequences, and to apply with peculiar Force 
the Holy Precepts by the ſure Doctrines of 
Religion. Still that which will plunge vs 
into the moſt certain and moſt ſevere Miſery, 
is moſt to be avoided, and true Fortitude 
conſiſts in deſpiſing and overcoming all Dif- 
ficulties, whether ariſing from Sufferings or 
Allurements, which would, betray us into 
it. But what this higheſt Miſery, which 
can befal us, is, is beſt aſcertained by Re- 
velation, and it is here expreſſly and clearly 
determined to be the Forfeiture of our 
Maker's Protection; and the Reaſon is added, 
becauſe he can and will ſeverely puniſh our 


D 4 wilful 
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wilful Offences with extreme and everlaſt- 
ing Sufferings. Ws 

It is obſervable that our Blefſed Lord, as 
if on Purpoſe to correct the ſeveral Errors 
which he foreſaw would be advanced on 
this Subject, has here addreſſed himſelf 
directly to thoſe Paſſions of Hope and Fear, 
which he himſelf implanted in our Nature 
on purpoſe to influence our Conduct in a 
due Degree, and has inculcated our Duty 
by its Tendency to our Happineſs, He has 
obviated the Preſumption of Thoſe, who 
flatter themſelves with great Expectations 
from his Goodneſs, when through ſtrong 
Temptations they knowingly violate his 
Laws; and he has likewiſe here ſufficiently 
reproved the highflown and dangerous 
Tenet of thoſe refined Devotees who eſteem 
it mercenary to have any Regard to our own 
Felicity in the Diſcharge of our Duty, and 
annihilate the Virtue that is performed with 
that View. He has here inforced his Pre- 
cepts and Exhortations not merely by the 
Refitude of them, no, nor ſolely or princi- 
pally by their Obligation, but by their In- 
fluence on opr Welfare. He does not argue 
on the Fipneſs of Things, nor yet on the 


Poipt 
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Point of Duty abſolutely, but on the Conſe- 
quences of a right Conduct with Reſpect 
© our own final Security and Bt. We 
muſt not venture on a known Sin, becauſe it 
is the Tranſgreffion of the Law— of the Law 
of God, who is able, and, if his own Word 
is to be truſted, is determined to ſupport 
Vengeance on the Tranſgreſſors. The Sen- 
tence of the Goſpel to this Purpoſe is more 
full, more ſecure, and more ſevere than any 
Inference from rational Argumentations 
ow endgame iid, dag 
tive a more terrifying 

deſcribes future Vengeance in a 3 
muſt ſhock the moſt abandoned Sinner 
What the Phibſophers faid on this Subject 
was too faint in the Account, and too un- 
certain in the Evidence, to have much In- 
fluence on the Morals of Mankind. Their 
Diſagreement with themſelves, and with 
cach other, the Inconſiſtency of their Doc- 
trines, the Abſurdity of their Emblem 

the dubious Manner of their Expreflions 
and the Weakneſs of many of their Argu- 
ments, were little likely to eſtabliſh a ſeri- 
ous and practical Perſuaſion of this Article; 


and 
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and even thoſe, who reaſoned. in the moſt 
cloſe and coherent Manner, yet ſcarce ever 
ſeemed apprehenſive of the full Duration, 
or ventured to inſiſt on the Eternity of the 
State of Puniſhment. But the New Teſta- 
ment is full to this Purpeſe ; the extreme 
Severity and the everlaſting Continuance of 
Sufferings, which ſhall be inflicted on the 


Unrighteous, are repreſented in Language 
which cannot be evaded. In general we 


are told, that * it is a fearful Thing to fall 
into the Hands of the living God; that is, 
when he is offended, and the Time is come 
to take Vengeance on the Offenders. The 
very Sentence on the Guilty is foretold in 
theſe dreadful Words, + Depart ye curſed 
into everlaſting Fire, But becauſe an Illuſ- 
tration by preſent Terrors, and a Compari- 
ſon therewith, is more apt to affect our 
Minds than a bare Deſcription of unexperi- 
enced Sufferings, therefore future Ven- 
geance is ſeveral Times ſet forth in that 
Manner; the Nature of it is deſcribed and 
its Superior Importance inculcated beyond 
all temporal Exils. St. Matthew in that 
Part of his . which is parallel to the 
Paſſage 


as Heb. x. 31; + Mat. 25. 41. 
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Paſſage under N repreſents our 
Saviour's Doctrine thus. Far not them 


which kill the Body, but are not able to kill 
the Soul, but rather fear him which is able to 
deflroy both Soul and Body in Hell. But 
leſt the dubious Senſe of the Word deſtroy 
might lead Men into the Notion of Anni- 
bilation, or a final Period of their Exiſtence, 
therefore St. Lake in the Text makes Uſe 
of a Phraſe, which will not admit of that 
Senſe, and expreſſes it directly thus: I will 
* forewarnyou whom you ſhall fear; Fear bim, 
which after he hath killed, hath Power to caſt 
into Hell; yea I ay unto you, Fear bim. The 
fame Senſe is emphatically repreſented in 
that remarkable Paſſage of St. Paul s ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Tbeſſanians. I be Lord Feſus 
ball be revealed from Heaven, with bis mighty 
Angels, in flaming Fire taking Vengeance on 
them that know not God, and obey not the 
Gojpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : Who ſhall be 
puniſhed with everlaſting Deſtructian from the 
bis Power. Here the very Words, which 
are put together, are ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate, that not a total Extinction of Being, 
but 


® Mat. x. ver. 22; + Chap. i. ver. 7, $,9. 
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but a poſitive Infliction of Pain and Miſery, 
is to be underſtood; ſince the Adjective 
tranſlated everlaſting, would then plainly be 
ſuperfluous if ſpoken of Annihilation; and 
if rendred lafting, according to the Interpre- 
tation of thoſe who oppoſe this Doctrine, 
would be no better than Nonſenſe, for an 
entire Reduction of any Thing to Nothing 
will of Courſe continue for ever without a 
new Act of Creation. But I have elſewhere 
confidered at large this particular Paſſage, 
and the general Doctrine of Eternal Puniſh- 
ment, and will preſume at preſent that this 
is the clear and certain Senſe of Scripture. 
The Power of caſting into Hell, which our 
Saviour ſpeaks of in the Text, as rendring 
Ged the true Object of our Fear, is no 
other than the Power of inflicting ſevere 
and unalterable Puniſhment ; for fuch is 
that Place of Terror according to the plain 
Words and repeated Aſſurances of the Sacred 
Writings. 

The Application of this Doctrine to the 
Caſe and Subject of Fortitude is eaſy and na- 
tural, We may now ſee why Religious 
Courage alone deſerves the Name and Title 
of this Virtue, and why Chriſtianity alone, 


beyond 
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beyond all other Religions, illuſtrates and 
improves the true Notion of Courage. For 
if Fortitude be nothing elſe than the proper 
Regulation of Fear, then that which teaches 
and diſtinguiſhes what is moſt to be feared, 
does of courſe beſt aſcertain the Nature and 
Meaſure of this Virtue ; and we are hereby 
directed to deſpiſe with Conſtancy, and to 
bear with Reſolution all inferior Evils which 
may interfere with our principal Purſuit, 
and may be neceſſary to avert the greateſt of 
Evils. Reaſon tells us in general, that this 
moſt «formidable of Terrors muſt be the 
Diſpleaſure of Him who made us, leaving 
us to truſt implicitly in his Wiſdom and 
Juſtice for the Methods of teſtifying his Ven- 
geance ; but the Goſpel, we ſee, is more 
determinate both as to the Severity and 
Continuance of this future Puniſhment, 
confirming what Reaſon had taught, and 
ſuperadding peculiar Circumſtances of Ter- 
ror, Now therefore Virtue and Happineſs 
are clearly coincident, and he only can 
challenge the Praiſe of Fortitude, who has 
the Reſulution to venture the Ridicule, 
Contempt, III-Will, or even the utmoſt 
Perſecution of Men, rather than offend 
wilfully 
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wilfully againſt the Commands of his God. 
In this Light all thoſe J aſſages of Holy 
Scripture are applicable with peculiar Force, 
which ſpeak ſuch high Things of an entire 
Confidence and 7 ouſt i in Providence, and in 
Terms of like Import with the Text =_ 
of the Impotence and Nothingneſs of 

Human Terrors. I will chuſe to cite 
ſome of thoſe only, for the Sake of their 
awful Form and affecting Influence, which 
are ſpoken in the Perſon of our Almigh- 
ty Creator and Preſerver himſelf. * Fear 
thou not, for 1 am with thee; be not d, 
nayed, for I am thy God. I will firengthen 
thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold 
thee with the Right Hand of my Righteouſneſs. 
Behold all they that were incenſed againſt thee, 


ſhall be aſhamed and confounded, they ſhall be 
_ as nothing, and they that flrive with thee ſhall 


periſh. Thou ſhalt ſeek them and ſhalt not find 
them, even them that contended with thee. 
They that war againſt thee ſhall be as nothing, 
and as a Thing of nought. For T the Lord thy 
God will hold thy Right Hand, ſaying unto 
thee, Fear not, I will help thee. And again, 
+4, even 1am he that comforteth thee. Who 

art 
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art thou that thou ſhouldft be afraid of a Man 
that ſhall die, and of the Son of Man who ſhall 
be made as Graſs? and forgetteſt the Lord thy 
Maker, that hath firetched forth the Heavens, 
and laid the Foundations of the Earth ? and 
haſt feared continually every Day, becauſe of 
the Fury of the Oppreſſor, as if be were ready 
to deftroy ? And where is the Fury of the Op- 
preſſor ? The captrve Exile haſteneth that be 
may be looſed, and that be ſhould not die in the 
Pit, nor that his Bread ſhould fail. But 1 
am the Lord thy God, that divided the Sea, 
whoſe Waves roared: the Lord of Hoſts is his 
Name. Again, in the Words of the Pro- 
phet Nabum, * God is jealous, and the Lord 
revengeth ; the Lard revengeth, and is furi- 
ous, the Lord will take Vengence on his Adver- 
ſaries; and be reſerveth Wrath for his Ene- 
mies. The Lord is flow to Anger, and great 
in Power, and will not at all acquit the Wicked : 
the Lerd hath bis Way in the Whirtwind and 
in the Storm, and the Clouds are the Duſt of 
bis Feet. He rebuketh the Sea, and maketh it 
dry, and drieth up all the Rivers: Baſhan 
languiſheth, and Carmel, and the Flower of 
Lebanon languiſheth. The Mountains quake 
, at 
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at bim, and the Hills melt, and the Earth is 
burnt at his Preſence ; yea the World and all 
that dwell therein. Who can fland before his 
Indignation ? and who can abide in the Fierce- 
neſs of bis Anger? His Fury is poured out liłe 
Fire, and the Rocks are thrown down by bim. 
The Lord is Good, a flrong Held in the Day 
of Trouble, and he knoweth them that truſt in 
him. But with an overrunning Flood be will 
make an utter End of the Place thereof, and 
Darkneſs ſhall purſue his Enemies. Here the 
ſeveral Divine Attributes are conſiſtently and 
harmoniouſly repreſented as the Grounds 
of a rational Terror, and the Inference is 
natural and ſtrong in the Words of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah. * For as much as there is None 
like unto Thee, O Lord, Thou art great, and 
thy Name is great in Might, who would not 


car Thee, O King of Nations? for to Thee 


doth it appertazn. 

I have been thus long in aſcertaining the 
Nature of Fortitude, becauſe I apprehend it 
to be the moſt difficult Part of the Subject. 
It has certainly been ſometimes miſtepre- 
ſented in Writings, and been ſtill more 
frequently miſtaken in Fas ; But the true 
Reſult 
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Reſult of the whole is, that it muſt begin, 


continue, and end in the Fear of God, 
which is the proper Rule and Reſtraint of 
all other Fears. This will render our Lives 
uniform, and our Heroick Ferformances 
entire and conſiſtent; It will diſtinguiſh 
our well grounded Boldneſs from that Me- 
chanical Courage, which ariſes from Cli- 
mate, or Diet, or other conſtitutional 
Cauſes; and from that Imitation of this 
Virtue likewiſe, which is founded on what 
they call the Principle of Honour. Theſe 
may and often will fail in many Caſes, in 
private ones particularly, which yetoften end 
in publick Shame. But the Fear of God 
well rooted in our Hearts will preſerve us 
equally reſolute and faithful in all Times and 
Scaſo::s, in all Trials and Dangers whether 
more or leſs ſevere; even in that greateſt of 
all Exigences, which our Saviour refers to, 
the Caſe of violent Death itſelf: for Martyr- 
dom will ever to a ſincere Chriſtian appear 
as a leſs Evil than Sin againſt God with all 
its terrible Conſequences. A true Believer 
will think it Want of Fortitude to be be- 
trayed by any Inducement from Men into a 
Diſregard or him, who gave them what 

Vor. Il, E Power 
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Power they have, and will not be aſhamed 
to profeſs, that his Reſolution is not Stoiciſm, 
or Stupidity, but a Religious Confidence in 
the great Maker, Preſerver, and Judge of 
All. He will not therefore eſteem it any 
Inſtance of rational Courage to defy the 
Almighty, or to dare to venture on ever- 
laſting Damnation. Theſe he will not 
{cruple to own that he is really afraid of, but 
the Fear of theſe will leſſen the Terror of 
all other Dangers, and enable him to a& a 
ſteady and conſiſtent Part in every Contin- 
gency and Circumſtance of Life. 1 will 
conclude with the ſuitable Exhortation 
of the Evangelical Prophet before-cited, 
* Sandify the Lord of Hats bimſelf; and let 
him be your Fear, and let him be your Dread. 
And he ſhall be for a Sanctuary. 


Hai. viii. ver. 13, 14. 
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Luxs XII. 4, 5. 


1 ſay unto you, my Friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the Body, 
and after that have no more that 
they can do. But I will forewarn 

you whom you ſhall fear: Fear 

him, which after he hath killed, 
hath Power to caſt into Hell; yea 

T fay unto you, Fear Him. 


F the ſupreme Authority of a Divine 
Lawgiver, if the infinite Importance 
of a Precept in itſelf, if the peculiar 
Suitableneſs of it to our own Nature, if a 
ſignificant Pomp of Expreſſion, and ſolemn 
Repetition of the Point injoined, can dee 
mand Attention, this Exhortation has every 
E 2 Claim 
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Claim to a ſerious and practical Regard. 
The Text is indeed itfelf a Kind of Sermon, 
founded on ſome of the plaineſt Principles 
of natural and revealed Religion, and apply- 
ing to ſome of the moſt powerful Affections 
of our Heart. It contains a proper Direction 
of the Paſſion of Fear, in the Regulation of 
which the Virtue of true Fortitude conſiſts. 
The Nature of this Virtue J have endea- 
voured in ſome competent Meaſure to de- 
ſcribe in a preceding Diſcourſe : The Obliga- 
tion and the Advantages of it I propoſed 
farther to conſider. Somewhat of its O6/:- 
gation was unavoidably repreſented in a 
true State of the Notion of it, but the more 
particular Foundation of it as a Duty does 
well deſerve a more particular Confideration. 
In this Inſtance certainly, which is the 
Support and Direction of all others, and 
which is therefore in Scriptural Language 
often put for the hole, the Obſervation of 
that Philoſopher was right, who thought, 
that Morality was capable of as ſtrict De- 
monſtration as the Mzathematicks. This 
Foundation at leaſt of Mara! Obligation 
may be made out with that Clearneſs, 
that a conſidering Man can have no more 
*© Reaſon 
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«© Reaſon left to doubt of it, than he can 
© have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions 
* in Mathematicks, which have been de- 
c monſtrated to him.” For if Fortitude be 
the proper Regulation of the Paſſion of 
Fear, if this Regulation confifts in applying 
it to its proper Object, if its proper Object 
be the greateſt, the moſt imminent, the 
worſt Evil in Nature, if this moſt formidable 
Evil be the Wrath of God, Almighty in 
Power, inflexible in Juſtice, immutable in 
Veracity, who can inflict eternal Vengeance 
on the Wicked, and who has declared that 
he will inflict it on thoſe who are impenitent, 
then no demonſirative Truth can ſhine in a 
clearer Light than this, that «ve ought te fear 
God above all Things, and to deſpiſe every 
inferior Terror which comes in Competition 
with this. When we look into thoſe Conſe- 
quences which Revelation itſelf preſents to 
our View, when we make that Compariſon 
which the very Text direfts us to make, 
when we lay the Terrors of Death in Bal- 
lance with thoſe of Hell, and conſider the 
utmoſt Miſchief which They can offer us, 
who can only kill the Body, but after that 
have no more that They can do, in Reſpect of 
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bim, who can make our Suffering co-exiſtent 
with our Being, and after he hath killed hath 
Power to caſt into irreverſible Torments, 
then Nature and Reaſon give the ſame De- 
termination, and our Underſtanding and 
Affections do both as neceſſarily determine 
in giving the Preference to the Fear of God, 
as the Mind neceſſarily embraces a /elf- 
evident Principle on the firſt Propoſal of it. 
It extorts Aſſent, and challenges Regard, 
and has every Chim to our Obedience 
which can diſtinguiſh any Duty. It has 
Fitneſs in itſelf, it has Truth in its Relation 
to us; it has Utility Perſonal and Social to 
recommend it, and is ſupported by every 
natural and moral Principle. God Almighty 
has implanted in us the Paſſion of Fear, and 
where ſhould the Return be made, where 
ſhould this Paſſion be properly fixed, but 
on that Being of all poffible natural and 
moral Perfections, who gave it? He im- 
planted it in us for our own Uſe, and where 
then ſhould it be placed, but where the 
greateſt Evil is to be apprehended ? He im- 
planted it for the Uſe of others as well as of 
ourſelves, and where then ſhould we direct 
it, but where it may be of moſt univerſal 


and 
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and moſt beneficial Influence ? Nay the 
Author of onr Beings has not only fixed in 
us a natural Senſe of Fear, but he has given 
it a natural Tendency towards himſelf, 
which is univerſally to be found through all 
Nations, whether degenerate or improved, 
and is ſcarce extinguiſhable in any Parti- 
culars; and ſhould we not then for our own 
Sakes ſo extend and improve it as to render 
ſo neceflary an Attendant ſalutary and com- 
fortable inſtead of and tormenting? 
This natural Inclination of Mankind to Re- 
ligion, and to 'the Fear of 'their Creator, 
and the Importance of directing right this 
innate Propenſion, is thus emphatically re- 
preſented by the wiſe Son of Sirach. * The 
Fear of the Lord is Honour, and Glory, and 
Gladneſs, and a Crown of Rejoycing. The 
Fear of the Lord maketh a merry Heart, and 
groeth Foy and Gladneſs, and a long Life. 
Whoſo feareth the Lord, it ſhall go well with 
him at the laſt, and be ſhall find Favour in the 
Day of his Death. And then he adds that 
ſtriking Paſſage particularly relating to the 
Point before mentioned ; + To fear the Lord 
is the Beginning of Wiſdom ; and it was cre- 
E 4 ated 
® Eccluf. i. ver, 11, 12,13, + Ver. 14. 
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ated with the Faithful in the Womb. —But 
theſe Conſiderations will recur more at large 
in the Repreientation of the Advantages of 
this Duty. 

It may perhaps affect us all, it will moſt 
certainly affect all true Believers, with a 
deeper Senſe of this Duty, to recollect the 
ſolemn Manner in which God Almighty 
claims this Fear of himſelf, and challenges 
it as his peculiar Due. He has not only 
called us to himſelf by natural Impreſſions 
and Tendencies, but has vouchſafed to claim 
this Application of his Creatures to himſelf 
by poſitive and expreſs Command and Ex- 
hortation. Some times he is pleaſed to make 
bis Power in the Formation, and his Wiſ- 
dom in the Government of the natural 
World, the Ground of this Demand. * Fear 
ye not me, ſaith the Lord? Will ye not trem- 
ble at my Preſence, which have placed the 
Sand for 7 the Bound of the Sea, by a perpetual 
Decree that it cannot paſs it, and though the 
Waves thereof toſs themſetoes, yet can they not 
frevail ; though they roar, yet can they not paſ 
aver it? But this People hath a revolting and 


rebellious Heart : They are revolted and gone, 
Neither 


Jer. v. 23, Kc. 
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Neither ſay they in their Heart, Let us now 
fear the Lord our God, that grueth us Rain, 
both the former and the latter in his Seaſon. 
Elſewhere the Perpetuity of his Power and 
Goodneſs in Conjunction is made the Ground 
of transferring our Fears from Creatures to 
the Creator. * Lift up your Eyes to the 
Heavens and took upon the Earth beneath : for 
the Heaven ſhall vaniſh away l:ke Smoke, and 
the Earth ſhall wax old like a Garment, and 
they that dwell therein ſhall die in like Manner ; 
but my Salvation ſhall be for ever, and my 
Righteouſneſs ſhall not be abeliſbed. Hearken 
unto me, ye that know Righteouſneſs, the 
People in whoſe Heart is my Law, Fear ye 
not the Reproach of Men, neither be ye afraid 
of their Revilings. For the Moth ſhall eat 
them up like a Garment, and the Worm ſhall 
eat them like Wool : but my Righteouſneſs ſhall 
be for ever, and my Salvation from Generation 
19 Generation. In another Place his Ven- 
geance is made the Foundation of this Duty, 
and unavoidable Terrors of a ſevere Kind 
are denounced againſt thoſe, who embrace 
not voluntarily this rational and filial Fear of 
their great Creator, + If Thou wilt not ob- 

ſerve 
1 Deut. i. 58, 59. 


* Ia. h. 6. 7, 8. 
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ſerve to do all the Words of this Law, that 
are written in this Book, that thou mayſt fear 
this glorious and fearful Name, The Lord thy 
God; Then the Lord will make thy Plagues 
wonderful, and the Plagues of thy Seed, even 
great Plagues, and of hong Continuance, and 
ſore Sickneſſes, and of long Continuance, And 
then after ſome other incidental Threatnings 
p=culiar to the People to whom they were 
delivered, there follows ſo emphatical, fo 
natural and unaffected a Deſcription of the 
Terrors of an evil Conſcience in a diſtreſſed 


Condition, that has no Truſt or Refuge in 


its Maker, as exceeds all the laboured Ag- 
gravations of a Scene of Deſpair to be found 
among Heathen Writers. The Lord ſhall 
give thee a trembling Heart, and failing of 
Eyes, and Sorrow of Mind. And thy Life 
ſhall hang in Doubt before thee, and thou 
ſhalt fear Day and Night, and ſhalt have 
none Aſſurance of thy Life. In the Morning 
thou ſhalt ſay, Would God it were Even; and 
at Even thou ſhalt ſay, Would God it were 
Morring, fer the Fear of thine Heart, where- 
with thou ſhall fear, and for the Sight of thine 
Eyes which thou ſhalt ſee. Once more God 


Almighty 


Deut. xxviii. ver. 65, 66, 67. 
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Alniighty is pleaſed to claim this Applica- 
tion of our Fear to himſelf from thoſe his 
Attributes which are the only Support of 
raſt. * Of whom haſt thou been afraid, 
ſays he in Perſon, or feared, that thou haft 
lied, and haſt not remembred me, nor laid it to 
thy Heart? Have not I held my - Peace, even 
of old, and thou feareſt me not? I will declare 
thy Righteouſneſs and thy Works ; for they ſhall 
not profit thee. When thou crieft, let thy Com- 
panties deliver thee : but the Wind ſhall carry 
them all away; Vanity ſhall take them ; but 
be that putteth bis Truſt in me, ſhall poſſeſs the 
Land, and ſhall inherit my boly Mountain. 
And as in theſe Paſſages God Almighty 
does prohibit our ſetting our Fear on any 
Creatures, and challenges it as due to his 
incommunicable Prerogatives, ſo in other 


tures, the Holy Saints both of the Old and 
New Teſtament, aſcribing the ſame Ho- 
nour to him, and profeſſing to fix their whole 
Fear on him and his Attributes. Thus Moſes 
in his Song of Triumph after the final Delive- 
rance of the 1/raelites from the Egyptians : 
3 O Lord, 2 


# Iſai, lvii. 11, 12, 13. + Exod. xv. 11. 


Places we find the beſt of his Rational Crea- 
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Gods ! Whois like unto thee, glariaus in Holineſs, 
fearful in Praiſes, doing Wonders! + The Fear 
of the Lord, ſays holy Job, is Wiſdom, and 
to depart from Evil is Underſlanding. And 
in this EFhu agrees with him, however he 
micht differ from him in ſome other Parti- 
culars. t Touching the Almighty we cannot 
find him out : He is excellent in Power, and 
i Judgment, and in Plenty of Juſtice; He 
will not afiift: Men, that is, wiſe and good 
Men, ah therefore fear him. The P/almi/t 
abounds in Expreffions of this Kind. In a 
devout Addreſs to his Maker he ſays, || Thou, 
even Thou art to be feared; and who may ſtand 
in thy Sight when Thou art Angry? In an 
Inſtruction to the People he ſays, * Who in 
the Heaven can be compared unto the Lord? 
Who amorg the Sons of the Mighty can be 
likened unto the Lord? God is very greatly to 
be feared in the Aſſembly of the Saints; and 10 
be had in Reverence of all them that are about 


Ser. 2. 


him. Suitably devout and humble is the 
Acknowledgment of the Prophet Jeremiab, 
+ Foraſmuch as there is none like unto Thee, 
O Lord, Thou art great, and thy Name is 
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great in Might. Who would not fear Thee, 
O King of Nations? For to Thee doth it pH- 


pertain. The Hymn even of the glorified 


Saints, who are paſſed through the Scene of 
Tryal and Danger, is repreſented in the 
ſame Manner. I Great and marvelious are thy 
Works, Lord God Almighty ; juſt and true are 
thy Ways, Thou King of Saints. Who ſhall 
vet fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
Name? for Thou only art holy. 

And as the Saints thus now do fing in 
Heaven, and thus profeſſed to think whilſt 
they lived on Earth, fo they teſtified the 
Sincerity of their Profeſſion by real practi- 
cal Fortitude, by deſpiſing and enduring all 
worldly Terrors that came in Competition 
with their Duty, or that would have with - 
drawn them from the Fear of God. In their 


Hiſtory we read a Leſſon of Inſtruction to 


ourſelves, and in the Diſcharge of their 
Duty we learn our own. What Reſolution 
do we think muſt it require in Naab, that 


Preacher of Righteouſneſs, to maintain the 


Cauſe of Virtue fingly againſt a World to- 
tally wicked and corrupt, and to preach 
Reformation and Repentance to thoſe, 
* the 


7 Rev. xv. 3. 4. 
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* the Imagination of the Thoughts of whoſe 
Hearts was only Evil continually ? and who 
therefore only ridiculed his Doctrine, and 
inſulted his Perſon ? Elijab thought him- 
ſelf in the ſame Caſe, that is, alone, unſup- 
ported by any good Atfiſtants in the fame 
Cauſe, among the Children of Mael in their 
general Apoſtaſy to Idolatry and Immorali- 
ty, yet was not the leſs þ jealous for the Lord 
God of Hoſts, becauſe the Children of Iſrael had 
forſaken his Covenant, thrown down bis A 
tars, and flain his Prophets with the Sword, 
and he, as he imagined, even he only was 
left, and they ſought his Life. The Fortitude 
of Daniel is likewiſe remarkable, who, 
when his Enemies had contrived the moſt 
certain and ſevere Kind of Death by the 
Den of Lions, on purpoſe to ſhake his Con- 
ſtancy, and enſnare his Conſcience in a Caſe 
of Duty, yet remained unmoved, and 
though he knew the Writing was ſigned, 
which forbid the offering any Petition to any 
God or Man for thirty Days, fave to Darius 
only, on the ſevere Penalties aforementioned, 
yet attended his Devotions as publickly as 
formerly. + He went into bis Houſe, and 

his 

Gen. vii 85. 4 1 Kings xix. 10. 1 Dan. vi. 10. 
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his Windows being open in bis Chamber towards 
Feruſalem, he Fneeled upon his Knees three 
times a Day, and prayed, and gave Thanks 
before his Ged, as be aforetime did. So emi- 
nent an Inſtance of holy Reſolution was re- 
warded with a miraculous Deliverance, and 
he was afterwards able to ſay with Triumph 
to the anxious King upon his mournful En- 
quiry after his Safety, My God bath ſent 
his Angel, and hath ſhut the Lions Mouths, 
that they have not burt me; foraſmuch as be- 
fore him Innocency was found in me, and aljo 
before thee, O King, bave I done no Hurt. 
But the moſt remarkable Caſe, at leaſt that 
which is related in the moſt particular and 
affecting Manner, is that of Shadrach, Me- 
Nach and Aednego, recorded in the firſt Part 
of this Book of Daniel. They were accuſed 
of not ſubmitting to worſhip the Golden 
Image, which Nebuchadnezzar had ſet up, 
and had commanded all his Subjects with- 
out Exception to adore, and the Penalty, 
they knew, in Caſe of a Refuſal; was a 
burning fiery Furnace, The King on hear- 
ing the Accuſation did not inſtantly order 
them to the Flames, but through fingular 


Grace 
* Dan. vi. 22. 
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Grace and Favour gives them ſtill the Of- 
fer of reverſing their Choice and complying 
with his Demand, attended with a Menace, 
that if they ſtill perſiſted in their Refuſal, 
they ſhould without fatther Hope be 
immediately conſigned over to that dreadful 
Puniſhment. * If, fays he, ye be ready on 
Notice given, to fall down and worſhip the 
Image, well ; but if ye worſhip not, ye ſhall be 
caſt the ſame Hour into the Midft of a burning 
fiery Furnace ; and who is that God that ſhall 
deliver you out of my Hands ? This was a fiery 
Tryal indeed, and would have ſtaggered 
any but the beſt Reſolution. Beſides the 
preſent Terror before them, they lay under 
particular Obligations to the Perſon requir- 
ing their Obedience, who had highly pro- 
moted them, and had /ef ther over the Af- 
fairs of the Province of Babylen, fo that they 
had great Places as well as Lives to loſe, 
and there was ſomewhat particularly terri- 
fying as to the Method of loſing them. But 
neither Gratitude, nor Pleaſure, nor Profit, 
nor Perſonal Security, could move them 
knowingly to do a wrong Thing ; but when 
a plain Point of Duty came in queſtion, 


they 


* Dan. iu. 15. 
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They acted like Men above the Impreflions 
of Senſe, and were reſolved to ſhew; that 
whatever Power the King might have over 
their Bodies, yet their Souls were their own, 
or rather their great Creator's. Let us hear 
the noble Reply that they made on the Oc- 
caſion; * They anſwered and ſaid to the King, 
O N. , we are not careful to 
anfwer thee in this Matter. F it be jo, our 
God whom we ſerve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery Furnace, and he will deliver 
us out of thine Hand, O King: But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O King, that ue will 
not ſerve thy Gods, nor worſhip thy golden 
image which thou haſt ſet up. Thus were 
they prepared for all Events, but Providence 
in this as well as the forementioned Caſe, 
for the Sake of Others as well as Themſelves, 
for the Conviction of Enemies as well as 
the Support of faithful Servants, did again 
miraculoully interpoſe and grant an extra- 
ordinary Deliverance, And what ſhall I more 
foy ? as the Apoſtle breaks out on this Sub- 
ject of the Jewiſh Worthies, the noble In- 
ſtances of Fortitude, which the Old Teftament 
affords us, + What ſtall I mere ſay ? for the 
Vox. II. F Time 


* Dan. iii. 16, 17, 18, + Heb, . 32, &c. 
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Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of 
David alſo and Samuel, and of the Prophets : 
Who through Faith ſubdued Kingdoms, wrought 
Righteouſneſs, obtained Promiſes, ſtopped the 
Mouths of Lions, quenched the Violence of 
Fire, eſcaped the Edge of the Sword, out of 
Weakneſs were made flrong, waxed valiant in 
Fight, turned to Flight the Armies of the 
Aliens. Women received their Dead raiſed to 
Life again : and others were tortured, not 
accepting Deliverance ; that they might obtam 
a better Reſurrection. And others had Trial 
of cruel Mockings and Scourgings, yea more- 
over, of Bonds and Impriſonments. They were 
foned, they were ſawn aſunder, were tempted, 
were ſlain with the word: they wandred about 
in Sheep-ſeins, and Goat-ſkins, being deſtitute, 
afffitted, tormented. 

From the Jeuiſd we may paſs on in 
Commemoration, as the Apoſtle does in Ex- 
hortation, to Griſtian Heroes, to thoſe glo- 
rious Inſtances of Fortitude, which the Pro- 
feſſion of the Goſpel has produced. St. Paul 
thus forms the Tranſition. * Wherefore 

ſeeing we alſo are compaſſed about with ſo great 
a Cloud 


S Heb. avi. 1, &c, 
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a 'Cloud of Witneſſes, Let us lay afide every 
Weight, and the Sin that doth: ſo eafily beſet us, 
and let us run with Patience the Race that ts 
ſet before us ; Looking unto Fejus the Author 
and Finiſher of our Faith, who for the foy 
that was fet' before bim, ' endured the Croſs, 
deſpifing the ' Shame, and is ſet down at the 
Right Hani of the Throne of God. Fur conſi- 
der him, that endured ſuch Contradittion of 
Sinners againſt bimſelf, left ye be wearied and 
faint in your Mints. Te bave not yet rejifted 
unto Blood, firiving againſt Sin. And ye have 
forgotten the Bxbortation which ſpeaketh unto 
you as unto Children, My Son, deſpiſe not thou 
the Chaſtening of the Lord, nor [faint when 
thou art rebuked of him. This all- perfect 
Author of our Salvation was: as eminent in 
this Inſtance as in any other, and St. Pau 
does here expteſſly refer to it. We are to 
conſider him in his Human Nature with- 
ſtanding fingly the Fury of a whole Nation 
full of Prejudices and Vices, conteſting with 
their Errors and Iniquities through a whole 
Life of Contempt and ill Uſage, and a Death 
of Pain and Ignominy. But if the Conjunc- 
tion of the Divinity in his Perſon makes 
it almoſt look like Preſumption to think of 

F 2 imitating 
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imitating his Reſolution and Courage, Let 
us look next unto the Apoſtles and fin 
Preachers of our Faith, that noble Army of 
Martyrs and Confefſors, and learn to be 
Followers of them, as they were of Chriſt. St. 
Paul himſelf, who has faid ſo much on this 
Subject, acted up to the fulleſt Extent of 
his own Doctrines and Exhortations, and 
lived and died like one that had pro- 
ſeſſed that none of the Terrors of this 
World * moved bim, neither counted he bis 
Life dear unto him, fo that be might finiſh bis 
Courſe with Foy, and the Mimſiry which he 
had received of the Lord Fefus, to teftify the 
Goſpel of the Grace of God. His whole Hi- 
ſtory is a Proof and Confirmation of this, 
but the moſt eminent Paſſages of it are 259 
which repreſent his Behaviour when he 
was brought before Kings and Rulers for the 
Name of Chrift and his Goſpel; when he 
made his publick Confeſſion with a decent 
Confidence before Felix, Feſtus, and Agrippa. 
Nor was this peculiar to this Apoſtle, but the 
whole Number of thoſe who were honoured 
with this Title, were called to the Exerciſe 
of this Virtue, and not one of the Apoftolick 
Order 
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Order eſcaped the Trial of Martyrdom. 
From them this Trial deſcended with their 
Office to their Succefſars, who inherited both 
their Fortitude and the ſame Opportunities 
of teſtifying it. 

Neither indeed was this peculiar to thoſe 
of the ſacred Fumctian, but the Profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity itſelf was in the earlieſt Ages of 
it an immediate Call to the moſt elevated 
Exerciſes of this Virtue. They had previ- 
ous Notice of the Terms on which they 
muſt embrace the Goſpel, and of the Dit- 
ficulties which would attend it, and he 
Holy Ghoſt witneſſed that in every City Bonds 
and Afiittions would abide them. Thus St. 
Paul addreſſed himſelf to the whole Body 
of Believers, reminding them of what they 
had already ſuffered, and preparing them 
far mare of the ſame Kind which they were 
naturally to expect. Call to Remembrance, 
ſays he, the former Days, in which after ye 
were illuminated, ye endured a great Fight of 
Aſlict ian: Partly whilſ# ye were made a 
Gazing-Stock, both by Reproaches and Aflic- 
tions; and partly whilft ye became Companions 
of them that were ſo uſed. For ye had Com- 
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paſſion of me in my Bonds, and took joyfully the 
ſpoiling of your Goods, knowing in yourſetves 
that ye have in Heaven a better and an endur- 
ing Subſtance, Caft not away therefore your 
Confidence, which hath great Recompence of 
Reward. For ye have Need of Patience; that 
after ye have done the Will of God, ye might 
receive the Promiſe. This was then the 
univerſal Lefi,n to all who would become 
| Converts: They were foretold that the 
World muſt be renounced, if they would 
give up their Name to Chriſt, for that 
* All that would live godly in Chrift Feſus 
ſhould ſuffer Perſecution. Their Ears con- 
tinually heard it, and their Eyes daily ſaw 
it: They were to prepare for it, when they 
undertook the Profeſſion, and were perpe- 
tually reminded to + endure Hardneſs as 
good Soldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, Under this 
Emblem many Injunctions and Exhorta- 
tions are given to the Profeſſion and Practice 
of the Goſpel, and the Chriftian State is 
deſcribed as a State of conſant Warfare. 
And what is the whole Hiſtory of the Pri- 
mitive Times but a continued Proof of their 
Senſe of this, and of their ſuitable Practice? 
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The Annals of the Church in its firſt Ages 
are little elſe than the Regiſters of the La- 
bours and Martyrdoms of the firſt Profeſſors 
of our Religion: They are illuſtrious Evi- 
dences of the mighty Strength of Grace 
beyond that of Nature, and of that extraor- 


dinary Support, which enabled Perſons of 
Capaci- 


all Sorts, even thoſe of the ſloweſt 
ties, the meaneſt Education, the tendereſt 
Age, and the weakeſt Sex, ſucceſsfully to 
combat Death with all its greateſt Terrors, 


and to become more than Conquerors through 
bim that loved them. 

It has been obſerved, and very juſtly, 
that the Caſe of Martyrdom is a ſtronger Teſt 
and Evidence of Valur than the moſt ha- 
zardous Exploit of martial Enterprizes. The 
Poffibility of eſcaping ſafe at laſt from the 
Perils of War is a great Inducement to go 
through the moſt probable Means of it, 
and even a Coward may fight vigorouſly in 
Hopes to preſerve the Life he overualues. 
Whereas the ſame Temper in Cafe of Per- 
ſecution would comply with the moſt crimi- 
nal Conditions to avoid the fare and fatal 
Stroke of Death ; or when it comes inevita- 
bly, would fink in an abject Manner at the 
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Approach of it. But a calm Proſpect of 
Death, and a voluntary Choice of it rather 
than a Compliance with what our Reaſon 
and Conſcience difapprove, is a ſure Argu- 
ment of true and genuine Fortitude, and of 
our our Fear on its true and proper 
Objet. There is a farther Conſideration in 
fuch Caſes to be much regarded. Perſecu- 
tion has rarely mere Loſs of Life in View, 
but its Cruelty is uſually exerted in aggra- 
vating Circumſtances. Now it ſeems much 
eaſier to reconcile oneſelf to the Thought 
of Death in itſelf than to thoſe horrible Ap- 
pendages and Methods of it. It muſt, we 
know, ſhortly come of itſelf, and if no 
intended Violence, or unforeſeen Caſualty, 
or inbred Diſtemper haſten its Approach, 
yet mere Lapſe of Time will bring it on ; 
and it is but prudent to meet with Decency 
what we cannot poſſibly avoid. But Pains 
and Tortures may poflibly be avoided, and 
Nature riſes againſt them with Force 
| than barely againſt the Apprehenſion of 
Diſſolution. Men might perhaps bear the 
Thought of leaving this World, if that were 
the only Conſideration, but the Paſſage 
through Racks and Agonies is dreadful to 
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rality more ſtigmatized, no Offenders more 
ſeverely treated in the way of Eccleſiaſtical 
Diſcipline, than thoſe who had failed in the 
Degree of their Reſolution, and had drawn 
back from an open Confeſſion of their Faith 
on the View of any Terrors whatſoever. 
Thoſe, who had been prevailed on through 
Fear to facrifice to the Heathen Gods, were 
by /ome Councils denied the Communion for 
many Years, by others through their whole 
Lives, with the Condition only of Abſolution 
and Admiſſion to the Sacrament at their 
from the World; by others 
again, when ſome aggravating Circum- 
ſtances concurred, they were denied this 
Privilege at their laſt Hour, and left to the 
zncovenanted Mercy of God. Even where 
they had not gone thus far, nor been know- 
ingly guilty of the Sin of Idolatry, yet 
where they had through Fear given up their 
Bibles at the Command of their Heathen 
Perſecutors, to ſave their Lives, they were 
confidered and treated as Apoftates, and as 
ſuch were obliged to go through a long 
Courſe of Penance before they were to be 
re-admitted to the Society of the Faithful. 
Nay the Appearance as well as the Reality 


of 
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of this Offence was to be avoided, and a 
ſevere Penalty was inflicted on thoſe, who 
took any indirec? Method of avoiding the 
Trial, and who by ſeeming to comply had 
indeed eſcaped an aual Compliance. There 
were thoſe who hy ſecret Applications either 
of Corruption, or even of mere Favour and 
Friendſhip of ſome particular Perſons among 
the Perſecuters, got a Kind of Ticket of 
their having given Satisfaction in that Point, 
and ſo were excuſed any farther Trouble 
upon the Preſumption of their having done 
it, thinking by this Method to keep their 
Conſciences clear and their Perſons ſafe. 
But the Church Diſcipline of thoſe Ages 
allowed of no ſuch Prevarication, nor would 
ſuffer this Conduct to paſs under the Notion 
of prudential Caution, but eſteemed it a baſe 
and criminal Timarouſneſs. Theſe Libellatici 
as they called them, were thought to have 
done Diſgrace to the Name and Faith of 
Chriſtianity, to have betrayed its Honour and 
tq have forgot its Supports, and were obliged 
oo and exemplary Penance to 

gain a Re-admithhon to Commu 
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Theſe were the Sentiments and Practices 
of Chriſtians in the beſt and pureſt Ages of 
Chriſtianity. A full, free, and open Con- 
ſeſſion of their Faith was the diſtinguiſhing 
Character of their Proſeſſion, and a Man, 
the Goſpel in the Preſence of its warſt and 
bittereſt and moſt powerful Enemies, was 
thought unworthy their Society. They 
choſe to exclude thoſe at all Times who 
would deſert them in the Time of Neceſſity, 
and were ever ing themſelves and 
one another, ( as indeed they had great 
| Reaſon) to expect and endure the Day of 
Perſecution. They laboured to keep their 
Minds ſo intent on Heaven, that no Terrors 
or Allutements on Earth might move them 
from it, but that they might rather rejoyce 
at that which opened the ſpeedieſt Paſſage 
to it. And the Advantage of ſuch Diſci- 
ine, with the Supports of ſuch a Religion, 
= Providence of God, 
had ſuch Effect, that their Pruſeſſion and 
Practice mutually reflected Honour on each 
other, and they lived and died like Men 
that really believed what they faid ; like 
Men whoſe Carver ſation was now in Heaven, 

and 
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and who defired to haſten thither Tbemſelues 
as ſoon as poſſible. Their Hiſtory is not 
only aſtoniſhing to ws in theſe degenerate 
Times, and at our great Diane from 
them, but it was equally ſurprizing to their 
Enemies even then, and ſome of the moſt 
Eminent of that noble Army of Martyrs 
have left it on Record, that this wonderful 
Nrtitud of Dying Chriſtians was the firſt 
Circumſtance which. occaſioned their Con- 
verſion. It awakened their Attention to 
ſee the Phi outdone at once in the 
hardeſt, that is, in the Practical Part of their 
Philoſophy ; to ſee Men who wanted the 
Benefit of their Education and other Adyan- 
tages, yet acting as if they really thought 
Pain no Evil, and expiring with the higheſt 
Delight in the Midſt of the moſt inexpreſ- 
fible Tortures : and this not in one, or tuo, 
but in Thouſands of Inſtances. This led 
them to look carefully into the Foundation 
of ſuch extraordinary Courage and Reſolu- 
tion, and by ſodoing opened their Eyes and 
Hearts to the clear Evidences of the Goſpel. 
And as ſome of them profeſſedly owned 
that they owed their own Convidtion to this 
Article, ſo ſeveral of them have preſſed the 

j fame 


ner for the Conviction of others. There 
are many A in the Primitive Apologrſts 
to this their invincible Conſtancy and Firm- 
neſs to Death; as an undoubted Argument 
of the Truth of their Religion, and of the 
ſupernatural Power by which they were ſup- 
I will cite but one only, and that 
only in Part of what he advances on that 
Subject, which however is urged with great 
Force of Reaſon and a well- 
Triumph. * Soit is,” fays he, ſpeaking 
of their enduring of Perſecutions, that by 
« the Tranquillity which Heaven affords 
Jo... in thoſe Circumſtances, all that were 
* before of our Faith return again to us, 
e Courage then 

< teſtified, we gain a farther Acceſſion of 
* Converts, For when even the common 
tc People ſee Men torn to Pieces by Variety 
R 1 have tired 

« their Executioners, retaining till their 
% own Patience unconquered, they can- 
i not but think, what is indeed the Truth 
« of the Caſe, that the Agreement of ſo 


% many, 
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«« many, and their Perſeverance even to 
« Death muſt be well founded, and that 
« Patience itſelf without the particular Aſ- 
« ſiſtance of God could not be ſuperior to 
« ſuch exquiſite Tortures. Thieves and 
« and Men of robuſt Conſtitutions cannot 
e bear mangling of their Bodies; they roar 
% and groan aloud, for they are overcome 
e with Pain, becauſe their Patience is not 
given them from Heaven. But Perſons 
of our Profeſſion, (not to ſpeak of our 
«© Men) even Children and Women in Si- 
*© lence conquer their Conquerots, and Fire 
© itſelf cannot draw from them a Groan. 
Let the Romans go now and boaſt of their 
% Marius and Regulus, the one of whom de- 
ce livered up himſelf to be killed by his 
© Enemies, becauſe he was aſhamed to live 
< in Captivity ; the other being taken by 
his Enemies, when he faw that he could 
e not avoid Death, caſt his Hand into the 
<< Fire that he might make ſome Satisfacti- 
% on for his Enterprize to his Adverſary 
whom he intended to kill, and by that 
*© Puniſhment on himſelf received a Pardon 
* that he had not deſerved. But behold, 
< among us the weakeſt Sex and the ten- 
« gereſt 
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« dereſt Age ſuffers itſelf to be entirely torn 
* to Pieces; and to be conſumed by Fire, 
* not through Neceſſity, for they might a- 
* void it if they would, but through Choice 
e becauſe they put their Truſt in God. 
© This is true Fortitude, which the Philo- 
*« ſophers, with all their Vauntings, do but 
« boaſt of in vain Words, not in real 
Deeds. 

Thus lived and died the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians with admirable and he- 
roick Fortitude, and thus reaſoned their A- 
pologiſts upon it with unanſwerable Force 
and juſt Triumph. Their Reſolution was 
we ſhould have been apt to have confined 
it to the Age of Miracles, if the greateſt 
Corruptions that ever deformed the Name 
and Title of Chriſtianity, had not given 
After- an Opportunity of beholding 
again the fame noble Virtue practiſed in its 
greateſt Height and Extent. Our Religion 
reformed to its Original Purity met again 
with its Original Difficulties, and the true 


Profeſſors of it ſuſtained the ſame cruel 
Trials and Tortures, with this only Dif- 
ference, which was indeed an Aggravation, 

that 
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that their Sufferings were inflicted on them 
by thoſe who called themſelves their Bre- 
thren ; and did farther Diſhonour to the 
Name of their Bleſſed Redeemer. The Firſt 
Proteſtants ſuffered in like Manner as the 
Firſt Chriſtians, both as to the Nature 
of their Perſecutions and their Heroick 
Behaviour under them. Perſons of the fame 
Diſadvantages in Reſpect of Age, or Sex, or 
Capacity, or Situation, endured the fiery 
Trial with wonderful Conſtancy, and re- 
Joiced in being counted worthy to ſuffer for the 
Truth of Chriſt's Goſpel. They deſpiſed the 
Flames in full View of Heavenly Expecta- 
tions, and endured as ſceing bim who is inveſt 
ble. They declared and acted up to their 
Declaration, that they feared not them who 
could but kill the Body, and after that had no 
more that They could de; but directed their 
Fear, as their Saviour had fore warned them, 
and ſcrupled not to own that they feared 
bim, who after he had killed, had Power to 
caſt into Hell. The everlaſting Flames 
of the State of Puniſhment ſeemed to ex- 
tinguiſh zho/e of the preſent State, or at leaſt 
the Apprehenſion of them; and though 
Nature was not inſenſible of the Terror of 
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them, yet Religion was the Support; The 
Spirit was willing, though the Fleſh was weak, 
and Grace prevailed and triumphed in the 
glorious Conflict. This was an experimental 
Proof of the Truth of our Saviour's gracious 
Promiſe of his perpetual Preſence with his 
Church; Providence thus brought Good 
out of Evil, and the Sufferings of the Pro- 
teftant Martyrs ſhewed that Fortitude is 
equally binding, and equally practicable in 
the Caſe of Duty in all Emergencies; that 
the Strength afforded was proportioned to 
the Difficulty of the Trial ; and that if the 
Supports of this Kind be eſteemed /uperna- 
tural, yet they are nothing more than may 
be expected in all Caſes of like Extremity. 
When the Providence of God calls Men to 
fiery Trials, he will not be wanting to 
thoſe who are not wanting to Themſelves 
and their Duty. He bath ſaid, I will 
never leave thee nor forſake thee. So that we 
may boldly jay, The Lord is my Helper, and 
Iwill not fear what Man ſhall do unto me. 
The Nearneſs of their Sufferings to our own 
Times, the Scene of them in our own Land, 
and the Cauſe of them for the Reformed 
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Religion which we profeſs, make this Caſe 
particularly affecting to us, and is a ſtanding 
Memorial of the Poſſibility, the Neceflity, 
the Importance of this Duty of riſing above 
all Human Terrors, whenever they would 
us from our Obedience to our Creator. 
But we have daily Opportunities for the 
Exerciſe and Improvement of this Virtue 
without the real Trial of Flames to place it 
in a more conſpicuous Light. We have fo 
many Calls in our continual Intercourſe 
with Mankind to exert our Reſolution, to 
withſtand Diſcouragements in the Diſcharge 
of our Duty, and to ſuppreſs all other Fears, 
when they come in Competition with that 
of our Maker, that we can ſcarce live inno- 
cently a Day without ſome Degree of For- 
titude; and this may be a good Preparative 
for future and ſeverer Trials. Though 
through the Mercy of God neither Pagan 
nor Popiſh Perſecutions do now intervene 
to deter us from the Confeſſion of a true Faith, 
yet a ſuitable Practice is not without its Diſ- 
couragements, and requires no mean De- 
gree of Reſolution to ſupport it uniform and 
confiſtent. Though no Cruelties or Tortures 
threaten the Body, yet there are many 

G 2 Reproaches 
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Reproaches to afflict the Mind, which are 
ordinarily to be met with in the Purſuit of 
Religion and Virtue, which yet are not a 
little pungent to a generous Diſpoſition. 
The Defire of the Good Will and Eſteem of 
Mankind is a natural and a laudable Paſſion; 
but yet, as the World goes, muſt often be 
given up, if we would adhere to the Dictates 
of our own Conſciences. Contempt and In- 
ſult will be the Anſwer of Many, when we 
profeſs ourſelves ready to give a Reaſon of the 
Hape that is in us; and the ſame Treatment 
muſt be expected from More, if we dare 
avow that this is the Rule of our Conduct, 
and that Nothing ſhall influence us to con- 
tradict it in Practice. It may fo happen 
that we may be left fingly in the Midft of 
looſe Company to ſupport this Argument, 
or to exemplity this Behaviour, and this is 
no inconfiderable Teſt of Courage and Reſo- 
lution. Shame has often a ſtronger Influence 
on many Tempers than even Fear, and the 
Endurance of it is an actual and ſevere Pain. 
It is a mental Pain indeed, but ſurely that 
muſt be confidered as a Circumftance of 
Aggravation in a rational Creature. And 
as it is ſevere in its Nature, it is obvious and 

frequent 
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frequent in the Occafion of it. If we have 
not Reſolution enough to bear up againſt 

it, if we cannot determine and perfiſt in our 
Determination, never ta be aſhamed of doing 
right T hing, we ſhall ſoon in the preſent 
corrupt State of the World, loſe every 
Part of Chriſtianity but the Name, and ſhall 
thereby grievouſly prophane that holy Name 
by which we are called. There are ſo many 
profeſſed Adverſaries of all Religion, fo ma- 
ny zealous Enemies of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, ſo many who are entirely thoughtleſs 
and inſenſible in a Point of ſuch infinite 
Conſequence, having their whole Time and 
Thoughts ſwallowed up in worldly Pur- 
ſuits, that even the few, who have a true 
inward Senſe of Religion in their Hearts, 
are cautious of uttering it, and Piety of 
Converſation is become ſuch a Singularity, 
that ſcarce any dare ſubject themſclves to fo 
heavy an Imputation. It may be added, 
that even thoſe well-meaning Perſons, who 
had Reſolution enough to break through 
this Reſerve, and endeavoured to propagate 
Religious Diſcourſe among Chriſtians, have 
ſince gone into ſuch wild Flights of Exceſs 
and Extravagance, that even Zheir Practice 
83 15 
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is become a farther Diſcouragement, and 


a ſerious Chriſtian can now ſcarce ſpeak in 
earneſt of his Faith and Hope, and of his 
fincere Deſire to fulfil his Duty, without 
Suſpicions of his partaking of that Infection, 
and the Reproach of Enthuſiaſm. But the 
more Diſcovragements of this Sort true Re- 
ligion labours under, the more neceſſary is 
Fortitude to ſupport the Cauſe, and we muſt 
venture all the Shame which we may incur 
from the falſe Charge of Superſtition, or 
the real Charge of Godlineſs. 

But beſides theſe Difficulties arifing from 
the Reproach of the World, which owe 
their Force to the Paſſion of Shame, beſides 
theſe, there are often particular Inconveni- 
ences to be met with in the PraQtice of Re- 
ligion and Virtue, which require Courage 
and Reſolution to ſupport our Perſeverance. 
Though we are free from all publick Perſe- 
cutions, whether Antichriſtian or Unchri- 
ſtian, and though a regular virtuous Life be 
in general the beſt Courſe for Peace and 
Proſperity, yet in particular Caſes it may 
ſometimes happen otherwiſe, and a Man 


may be forced to renounce the Comforts of 
Life, unleſs he will retain them upon diſbo- 
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nourable Terms. This Competition between 
Conſcience and Intereſt in greater or leſs 
Inſtances does often fall out, and we muſt 
ſubmit to the Alternative of ſuffering, or of 
relieving ourſelves at the of our 
Integrity. Theſe are common Trials of 
Fortitude, and can only be ſuſtained by 
making the Fear of God the Rule and Go- 
vernor of all our other Fears. When we 
dread nothing ſo much as finning againſt 
Him, we ſhall have a ready Anſwer in all 
thoſe Caſes, which to others are formidable 
Difficulties ; and ſhall underſtand that by 
reſigning a preſent Intereſt to the Dictate of 
Conſcience, we really promote our beſt In- 
tereſt, and do ourſelves moſt effectual Ser- 
vice by every ſuch Inſtance of Self-Denial. 
Now theſe frequent Calls to the Exerciſe of 
Reſolution are ſo many Proofs of the O li- 
gation of it ; for when Providence places us 
in a Station, which requires either active or 
paſſtve Valour, it is plainly the divine Intent 
that we ſhould teſtify a ſuitable Beha- 
viour. 

And now to recapitulate the Sum of theſe 
Obſervations on the Evidence of this Duty; 
If poſitive Precepts from the Divine Being, 

8 4 it 
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if the clear Teſtimonies of thoſe who beſt 
underſtood his Will, if the perſevering Ex- 
amples of good Men in all Ages, if the par- 
ticular Patterns of the Author and Finiſher 
of our Faith, and of his immediate Follow- 
ers, if the like Heroick Reſolution af his 
more diſtant Diſciples on all critical and 
important Occaſions, if the daily Occur- 
rences and Exigencies which require it, 
may be admitted as Arguments of the O- 
gation of this Virtue, then are we ſurround- 
ed with Evidences of the indiſpenſable Ne- 
ceſſity and Duty of Fortitude. Theſe Con. 
fiderations will however receive ſome addi- 
tional Weight from a View of the numerous 
Advantages of this Virtue, which will be 
the Subject of the next Diſcourſe. I will 
conclude the preſent with that general De- 
claration of the Wiſe Man to this Purpoſe, 

* Though a Sinner do Evil an hundred Times, 

and his Days be prolonged; yet ſurely I know 
that it hall be well with them that fear God, 
which fear before him. But it ſhall nat be 
well with the Wicked, neither ſhall be prolong 
bis Days, which are as a Shadow, becaufe be 
feareth not before God. 


* Eccleſ. viii. 12, 13. 
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Luxe XII. 4, 5. 


T1 fay unto you, my Friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the Body, 
and after that have no more that 
they can do. But I will forewarn 
you whom Hall fear: Fear 
bim, which after be hath killed, 

hath Power to caſt into Hell; yea 

T fay unto you, Fear Him. 


HE gracious Compellation, which 

| our Saviour here uſes to his 
Diſciples, may contribute to illu- 

ſtrate the Nature of that Fear which he re- 
quires of them. . He calls them his Friends, 
| whilſt he directs them to fear bim above all 


Things, This was indeed the moſt friendly 
Di- 
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Direction which could be given, fince their 
preſent Peace and future Felicity depended 
on it. For the Fear of God is a reverential 
Awe of and Regard to that Being, who 
made us at firſt, and can, if he pleaſes, un- 
make us again; or, which is worſe, can 
make us eternally miſerable. He can ſtrike 
us into Nothing, or into a State of Horror ; 
or in the Language of the Text, He can kill 
the Body, and after he hath killed, hath 
Power to coft into Hell: Or again, as it is 
expreſſed in the parallel Paſſage in St. Mat- 


90 


tbew's Goſpel, * He is able to deſtroy both Soul 


and Body in Hell, And who ſhould not, 
who would not fear this great and glorious 
Being, his Creator, Protector, and judge? 
What reaſonable Creature would renounce 
the Fear of Him, whom there is ſo much 
Reaſon to fear? or miſapply ſo ſtrong and 
powerful a Paſſion to Objects which are un- 
worthy of it? In a juſt, that is, in a religious 
Regulation of this Paſſion conſiſts the Vir- 
rue of Fortitude ; the Nature and Obligation 
of which I have before endeavoured to re- 
preſent : The Advantages of it are now pro- 
poſed to our Attention. 


Now 
Chap. x. 28. 
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Now here it will be more difficult to ſe- 
{:# what Conſiderations to inſiſt on in par- 
ticular, than to prove the Point in general. 
The Advantages of Religious Fortitude are in 
Truth the fame with all the Advantages 
both Social and Perſonal of Religion and 
Virtue ; for This is the real Support of all 
other Duties. If all Men were armed with 
Religious Fortitude, there would be no other 
Diſtinction but that of Hſideli and Believers, 
and we might again uſe Faith and Righ- 
teouſneſs as ſynonymous Terms, as the Sacred 
Writers have done. It is through Want of 
Courage, that Men are ſeduced from their 
Duty; it is through Weakneſs of Reſolu- 
tion, that Thoſe, who believe the Truths 
of Religion, are yet drawn off by Allure- 
ments or Terrors to contradict their Faith, 
and to act as if the very contrary of what 
they profeſs was true. Nay this Virtue, if 
we could poſſibly hope to ſee it wniverſal, 
would be a confiderable Help towards tak- - 
ing away the Original Diſtinction, and 
might prevent our being any longer divided 
under the different Characters of Friends and 
Enemies to the Chriſtian Faith. For Forti- 
tude preſerves the Underſtanding clear, and 
the 
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the Paſſions calm, and prevents thoſe 
Clouds and that Diſcompoſure, which Fear 
throws over the Mind which is vehemently 
affected by it. He who is not afraid to look 
into Conſequences, but has a ſure Support 
in the Fear of God, even on the Principles 
of natural Religior, has great Advantages 
for the Diſcernment of the Truth, and is 
free from moſt of thoſe Prepoſſeſſions, 
which only can darken the bright Evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity. The plain Reaſon of 
the Apoſtaſy of many from the Profeſſion 
that they were baptized into, is their Ap- 
prehenſion of the Terrors of the Lord there- 
in revealed. It is their Intereſt that fuch 
Doctrines ſhould not be true, and the Con- 
ſequence is frequent that they reject them as 


falſe. Poſſibly they do not themſelves per- 


ceive the Motive of their Unbelief, or the 
Influence of this Paſſion upon their Aſſent, 
but it is one of the many Inſtances of Self- 
Deceit, whereby Men contribute to their 
own Ruin. But the Man, who fears 
nothing beyond the Bounds of Reafon, has 
always a Heart open to the Conviction of 


RNeaſon, and is therefore in a happy Prepa- 


ration for that abundant Light which is of- 
| fered 
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fered in Confirmation of the Goſpel. As 
the Threatnings therein denounced, though 
ſevere, are conditional, and confined to the 
wicked and impenitent, they will move him 
no otherwiſe than to quicken his Care to 
avoid them, and to confirm his former 
Choice. He will rather rejoice to hear that 
the Welfare of Eternity is depending, when 
it is in his own Power to ſecure the better 
Part; and will have no Objection to thoſe 
Principles, which ſo naturally and power- 
fully contribute to confirm a good Rejolutior. 
And when he has embraced theſe ſaving 
Truths, this very Virtue will prevent the 
Forfeiture of the glorious Privileges annexed, 
and by a ſuitable Conduct ſecure the Bleſ- 
ſings of a true Faith. 

Now that we may diſtinguiſh theſe Ad- 
vantages of Fortitude more particularly, and 
apply the Remembrance of them more 
effectually, it may be proper to proceed in 
ſome regular Method of Reflections, and 1 
will therefore endeavour to repreſent the 
Benefits of this Virtue from ſome Confide- 
rations reſpecting our Maker, our Neigb- 
bours, and Oui ſelues. 


It 
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If we firſt conſider, as certainly we ought 

in the firſt Place, the Gury of God, the only 
Senſe, in which we can contribute to it, is 
by thus reſolutely acting up to the Dictates 
of his Religion and the Enforcement of his 
Promiſes. We cannot preſume to add to 
his Perfections or his Felicity, but he has 
vouchſafed in his infinite Condeſcenfion to 
call it doing him Service, and giving Glory to 
him, when we diſplay our Senſe of his 
natural and moral Excellences, and endea- 
vour to excite others to the fame, by a 
publick Confeſſion and Adoration of them, 
and a Life ſuitably conducted under this 
great Awe and Influence. Now Fortitude is 
that Virtue, which exhibits this moſt openly 
and effectually to the Conſideration and 
Conviction of others. Remarkable Suf- 
ferings always draw the Attention of thoſe, 
whoſe Nature and Situation render them 
liable to the ſame; and a reſolute Endurance 
of them as naturally leads Men to enquire 
into thoſe Principles, which can yield fo 
ſtrong a Support: And it is ever an Advan- 
tage to true Religion to promote an Enquiry 
into it, and the Event, as we have ſeen, 
has always anſwered upon the Experiment. 
| In 
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In this Senſe this Virtue particularly re- 
dounds to the Glory of God by promoting 
his Praiſe and Worſhip among Men; and 
we by letting our Light ſo ſhine before 
Men, that they may fee our Good Works, do 
thereby give Occaſion to them to glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven. 

Farther, God is pleaſed to repreſent him- 
ſelf as faking Pleaſure in the Obedience of 
his faithful Servants ; and though ſuch Ex- 
preſſions as theſe muſt be carefully inter- 
preted to a ſober Senſe, yet they have their 
Meaning, and fignify at leaſt the Com- 
placency of his Approbation. But now no 
Virtue can more recommend us to his 
Favour and Eſteem than this of Religious 
Fortitude, or a holy Reſolution of acting 
uniformly and zealouſſy according to the 
elevated Force and Extent of our Principles. 
The Heathens themſelves repreſented their 
Deities as looking down with Delight and 
Complacency on a good Man greatly ſuſtain- 
ing weighty Afflictions, and thought this an 
Object worthy of the Divine Attention and 
Regard. And what they thus gueſſed af 
from their Notions of the Nature and At- 

tributes 


® Mat. v. 16, 
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tributes of Divinity, wwe have the more ſure 
Word of Prophecy to confirm. We have ex- 
preſs Teſtimonies from the inſpired Writings 
of the Divine Approbation, Aſſiſtance, and 
Support of thoſe, who dare to be good at all 
Events, and to preſerve their Integrity at 
the Expence of every other Bleſſing. I will 
cite only a few Paſſages from both Teſta- 
ments. Moſes does in this Manner en- 
courage the People of Vrael in a critical 
Seaſon of Danger, when, humanly ſpeak- 
ing; there was little Proſpe& of Succeſs. 
* Be ſtrong, and of a good Courage, Fear 
not, nor be afraid of them : for the Lord thy 
God, he it is that doth go with thee ; be will 
not fail thee, nor forſake thee; and repeats 
the ſame Leſſon to their Commander almoſt 
in the fame Words in the following 
Verſes. — + Wait on the Lord, fays the 
Pſalmiſt, Be of good Courage, and be ſhall 


firengthen thy Heart: Wait, I ſay, on the 


Lord. And again, + The Steps of @ good Man 
are ordered by the Lord; and be delighteth in 
his Way. Though he fall, be ſhall not be 
utterly caſt down ; for the Lord upholdeth him 


Deut, xxxi.6, + Pal. wü. 14. 1 Pal. ü. 
23, 24. | 


with 
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with his Hand.—Be not afraid, ſays Solomon 
in an Exhortation to holy Perſeverance, 
Be not afraid of ſudden Fear, neither of the 
Deſolation of the Wicked, when it cometh : Fer 
the Lord ſhall be thy Confidence, and ſhall keep 
thy Foot from being taken. + Thou wilt keep 
him, ſays Iſaiab, in perfect Peace, whoſe Mind 
is flayed on thee, becauſe be trufteth in thee. 
To the Faith that worketh by Leve, and 
the Love that evidences itſelf by Perſeverance 
in good Works, our Saviour himſelf pro- 
miſes Support in very emphatical Expreſſions 
of a ſtrong Import. f F a Man love me, 
be will keep my Words : and my Father will 
love him, and ue will come unto bim and make 
our Abode with him. And again, || To bim 
that overcometh I will give to eat of the Tree 
of Life.— * Be thou faithful unto Death, 
and IT will give thee a Crown of Life — He 
that overcometh ſhall not be hurt of the ſecond 
Death. And again, + He that overcometh 
Tall be clothed in white Raiment, and I will 
not blot out his Name out of the Book of Life, 
But I will confeſs his Name before my Father 
and before his Angels. 

Vor. II. H Now 
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Now theſe Teſtimonies of the Divine 
Approbation and Aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
fear him above all Things, may ſuggeſt another 
Argument of the Advantage of Fortitude in 
a Conſideration reſpecting the Deity. We 
have a natural Awe and Fear of him im- 
planted in our Conſtitution, which we cannot 
root out, but can either improve to our 
Comfort, or magnify to our greater Terror. 
The Queſtion is not barely, whether we 
ſhall fear God or Men, for we cannot but 
fear our Maker ; but whether the one or the 
other ſhall have the greater practical In- 
fluence, and be the general Rule and Guide 
of our Actions. If the Awe of our Fellow 
Creatures tempts and prevails with us to act 
againſt our own Senſe of Duty, we have 
not the leſs but the more Reafon to be 
afraid of our Creator, for the Conſideration 
of his Attributes muſt ſtrike a Gwri/fy Mind 
with the greater Terror, His Majeſty, his 
Holineſs, his Power, and his Juſtice, muſt 
appear in a more dreadful Light to one 
who 1s conſcious that he has made himſelf 
the Object of Divine Vengeance. This is 


the Foundation of that frequent Diſtinction 


betwixt a ſervile and a filial Fear, the latter 
of 
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of which is a Duty and the former a Puniſb- 
ment. The filial Fear carries in it a Mixture of 
ſome other Paſſions, as thoſe of Hope, of De- 
fire, of Affection; as a Sor fears to offend 
his Father, not merely through Dread of 
incurring his Diſpleaſure and ſuffering under 
the Effects of it, but becauſe he loves his 
Perſon, deſires his Approbation, and eſteems 
his Favour : whereas the ſervile Fear has a 
View to Suffering only, regards merely 
ſelliſb Intereſts, and aims at Nothing but its 
own Security. This Reflection may explain 
a remarkable Paſſage in the P/ahmſt in 
Relation to this Point, which I will give from 
our Tranſlation in the Liturgy, becauſe it 
ſeems the moſt emphatical. * F thou, 
Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what 1s done 
amiſs, O Lord, who may abide it ? For there 
:s Mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be 
feared, This may well ſeem a good Reaſon, 
why we ſhould hve our Maker, but can his 
Mercy be the Ground or Object of our Fear ? 
If the Pſalmiſt had ſaid, There is ſtrict Juſtice, 
there is irreverſible Vengeance with thee, 
therefore ſhalt thou be feared, we ſhould have 
acquieſced in his Argument; but why ſhould 
H 2 the 
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the Divine Goodneſs excite our Terror? The 
Anſwer is obvious from the forementioned 
Diſtinction. Fear is here confidered in 
Oppoſition to Aver/ion, in Oppoſition to 
Deſpair, as implying a Poflibility of eſcap- 
ing the Evil feared, and of regaining his 
Favour who can inflift it. Where the Evil 
is inevitable, it excites the Paſſion of Hatred, 
but Fear in the very Notion of it ſuppoſes a 
Hazard of ſuch an Event befalling us, which 
however may poſſibly not befal us. That 
Attribute of Mercy therefore, which quali- 
fies and mitigates the Divine Juſtice, and 
leaves Room for the Recovery of the Divine 
Favour, is the very Ground of a rational 
Fear, leſt when it is in our Power to avoid 
his Diſpleaſure and the penal Effects of it, 
we ſhould neglect to do it. It prevents 
Deſperation, reduces our Apprehenſions to 
that juſt Degree, which may be called Fear, 
and n more, carrying in it a good Degree of 
Hope with Reſpect to Ourſelves, and of 
Affection with Reſpect to the great Diſpen- 
fer of Rewards and Puniſhments. St. Paul! 
confirms and explains this Diſtinction: Ad- 
dreſſing himſelf particularly to Chriftiens as 
fuch, whoſe Religion opened to them 
better 
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better Hopes and ſtronger Aſſurances of 
Pardon and Acceptance, * 17 have not, 
fays he, recerved the Spirit of Bondage again 
to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of 
Adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
He ſpeaks this, it is thought, particularly 
with a View to the Burden of the Ceremonial 
Law of the Jeus, and it will hold till 
ſtronger in Compariſan of the Burden of Sin, 
and the hopeleſs State of unenlightned Hea- 
thens ; and there are ſome Alluſions in the 
Expreſſions, which ſeem to imply that as 
the intended Senſe of it. On this Diſtinction 
are founded, and by it muſt be reconciled 
many Scriptural Expreſſions, ſome of which 
recommend the Fear of God as the moſt 
defirable Attainment, whilſt others repre- 
ſent all Fear as hateful and farmenting, nay 
ſome of them ſpeak in Terms of Horror of 

the Apprehenſions of the Divine Being. 
The Whole of this Kind of Sentences de- 
pends on the Notion of a filial or ſervile Fear, 
that by which we rejoice in the Approba- 
tion of our Maker, or that by which we 
live in a continual Dread of his Puniſhment. 
+ Happy is the Man, ſays Solomon, that 
feareth 
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feareth akvay. One ſhould not take it to be 
a Token of Happrneſs to live in perpetual 
Fear, but the Context ſhews that he meant 
it of the Fear of offending, and he elſewhere 
explains himſelf to this Senſe, and affigns 
particularly the Reaſon of the Felicity of it. 
* AWiſe Man feareth and departeth from 
Evil; and then he adds the particular 
Benefit of it, + In the Fear of the Lord is 
ſtrong Confidence. When we fear Nothing 
ſo much as forfeiting the Divine Favour, 
and act like thoſe who believe that ſuch 
Forfeiture is the greateſt Cure, then the 
Belief and Remembrance of the Divine 
Attributes become joyous and delightful, and 
this Kind of Fear cuts off every Branch of it 
which is terriſying and afflictive. Then it 
improves into the more acceptable Name 
and Notion of Love, not only preventing 
Deſpair, but every Degree of Horror in the 
Awe and Reverence of our Maker. In this 
Senſe St. Jabn is to be underitood, when 
he ſays, . Herein is eur Live made ferfect, 
that we may have Boldneſs in the Dey of 
Judgment; beceuje as he is, jo are doo in this 


World. 


® 8 xiv. 19. + Ver. 26. T 1 John iv, 
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World. There is no Fear in Love; but perfect 
Love cafteth out Fear, becauſe Fear hath Tor- 
ment : He that feareth, is not made perfect in 
Love, The Meaning is not, that all Kind 
of Fear can by any Principle be caſt out of 
our Nature, but that all the rarmenting Part 
of Fear may be entirely removed by a 
ſincere and fervent Love of God, For he 
that fears God as he ought, need fear no 
Thing or Perſon elſe, neither will he fear 
him with any painful Apprehenſion. He 
that truly fears Sin, need not at all fear 
future Puniſhment: His Abhorrence of 
Tranſgreſſion will prevent all ſevere Appre- 
henſion of Vengeance, and his Deſire of 
avoiding the Diſpleaſure of his Maker will 
grow up into a Delight in his Favour. Vet 
all thoſe Paſſages are conſiſtent, and bear a 
weighty Senſe, which repreſent the Terrors 
of the Lord in full Force, and expreſs the 
Uneafineſs of contemplating them. Theſe 
are ſpoken of Thoſe whoare under a Senſe of 
Guilt, and Apprehenſion of Vengeance, and 
are therefore ſubject to a ſervile Fear of 
them. In this Senſe when Job conſidered 
his Sufferings as Tokens of the Divine D/ 
pleaſure, though he knew not for what 
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particular Offence, nor was conſcious of 
any fecret Hypocriſy, yet viewing them in 
this Light he owns the Terror he ſuffered 
under. Therefore, ſays he, am I troubled 
at his Preſence : When I conſider, I am afraid 
of him. The P{almift ſays the fime Thing 
more emphatically, when under a Senſe of 
the Divine Wrath and Indignation; for thus 
it is beſt underſtood according to Theedoret's 
probable Conjecture, that the Pfalm, from 
which it is cited, is a Mifcellany of Re- 
flections occaſioned by the Difference of the 
outward and inward State of the Royal 
Perſon who compoſed it; and therefore this 
Fart of it is beſt explained by ſuppoſing it 
to ariſe from a Conſciouſneſs of Tranſ- 
greſſion, and a Fear of Puniſhment, + My 
Fleſh trembleth for Fear of Thee, and I am 
afraid of thy Judgnents. Now theſe Re- 
flections, which reconcile the appearing 
Inconſiſtency between thoſe Texts, which 
ſpeak of the Terror, and thoſe which enlarge 
cn the Comfcrt of the Fear of God, do at the 
fame Time ſhew the Importance in this 
Reſpect of the Virtue of Fortitude z which is 
the proper Regulation of all our Fears, and 


which 
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which docs hereby render that Paſſion 
comfortable, which is natural and unavoida- 
ble, and would otherwiſe be painful and 
terrifying. The Fear of God is roofed in 
us, and we cannot root it out by the utmoſt 
Violence, but this Virtue will temper it and 
direct it to its proper Object and Degree, 
till it become the moſt delightful Principle 
in our Conſtitution and Religion. 

If we next transfer our Thoughts to our 
Fellow Creatures, the Virtue of Fortitude is 
not without its Advantages even with Re- 
ſpect to them. We may conſider it in a 
View to the Benefits and Injuries which we 
may receive from them, that is, in Regard 
to what we have to hope or to fear from 
them. The World indeed looks but upon 
the Outſide of Things, is often deceived by 
Appearances, and not oftner in any than in 
this Particular. They regard the Efe#s rather 
than the Cauſe of Fortitude, and are pleaſed 
with the noble Efforts of Refolution, without 
regarding duly the Principle from which it 
proceeds. Courage attracts Attention and 
Eſteem, even when the End it aims at, 
and the Motive it ariſes from, are not enough 
conſidered, It is generally preſumed to be 


good 
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good in itſelf, and this has fo far prevailed 
that in ſeveral Languages one Word is uſed 
for Virtue and Courage, as if it meant cer- 
tainly the ſame Thing. This has engroſſed 
the Title and Notion, and the Conſequence 
has been, that Bald Men have received the 
Praiſes due to Good Men, and the Reſem- 
blance of this Virtue has reaped the Advan- 
tages which the Reality of it only was juſtly 
entitled to. However, without reſuming 
the State of the Caſe and the true Notion of 
this Virtue, we may obſerve, that if the 
very Appearance of it carries ſuch Force with 
it, its genuine Exerciſe can ſcarce ever fail 
of its Reward from others. We may con- 
ſider the Efteem of Mankind as its firſt Ad- 
vantage. Men always love and honour the 
Character of him who has the Reſolution to 
ſupport his Principle, whether they concur 
in his Judgment or not. They chuſe to make 
that Man their Friend, and cannot help 
wiſhing him in their Sentiments, whoſe 
Practice reflects ſuch Honour on the Opinion 
that he profeſſes. And ſurely, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Degeneracy and Corruption 
of the World, we may yet add, that if it 
be known that his Principle is rightly fixed, 


and 
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and that his Fortitude confiſts in a juſt and 
rational Fear of God, it will not leſſen but 
increaſe the Reputation of his 
As Bad as many are themſelves, they can 
ſcarce help loving and admiring thoſe that 
are Better; Though they give Occafion 
enough to Gcod Men daily to exerciſe this 
Virtue, yet they cannot but applaud the 
Perſeverance of it; and though they are 
frighted from their own Duty, they ſtill 
honour thoſe who have more Reſolution, 
and preſerve their Integrity unviolated. It 
is faid of Judith in the Hiſtory of her 
Tranſactions, that * there was None that 
gave her an ill Word, for ſhe feared God 
greatly, and it is afterwards added in the 
fame Book, that + He that feareth the Lord 
is great at all Times, He is great in the 
Eſteem of the World, as well as in the 
Favour of his Maker : This is a Tribute not 
only juſtly due, but generally paid to Reli- 
gious Perſeverance; but then we muſt 
obſerve, that it is only Uniformity of Cha- 
racer, which Fortitude alone can ſupport, 
that certainly gives its Value and maintains 
this Credit. | 


From 
Judith viii. 8. + Chap. xvi. 16. 
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From Efteem the Tranſition is eaſy to 
Aﬀetion and Aſillance. Men generally 
chuſe to beſtow their Bounty on thoſe who 
ſo much credit their Benefactors. The 
Efforts which in the active Part of it Fort:- 
tude always makes to relieve itſelf, and the 
Calmneſs with which, in the paſſrue Part of 
it, it ſuſtains Adverſities, are great Recom- 
mendations to the Charity of the Well-diſ- 
poſed, and even to the Benevolence of thoſe, 
who do not a& upon Principle themſelves. 
If they would encourage Gratitude, In- 
duſtry, or any other Moral Virtue, it zs 
briefly comprebended in this one Saying or Ex- 
preſſion of Fortitude, which includes every 
Thing that is praiſe- worthy ; and That 
which has ſo many Titles to their practical 
Regard, ſeldom fails to reap the Benefit 
of it. 

We may apply the fame Reflection to 
the Caſe of any Þyuries, which we may 
have Occaſion to fear from others. Forti- 
tude is the beſt Preſervative againſt theſe, 
not merely as to the Pungency of the Effect, 
but as to their Attempt or Deſire of offering 
ſuch Injuries When the Character is 
known, even Enemies will be the leſs diſ- 

poſed 
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poſed to diſplay their fruitleſs Malice, and 
to waſte their Time and Labour in En- 
deavours which the Reſolution of this Virtue 
will avert or deſpiſe, Whereas Timorouſ- 
neſs and an abject Diſpoſition of Mind pro- 
voke many to offer Inſults and Offences, 
which they would not dare to do to ſupe- 
rior Courage ; for there are Thoſe, who love 
to oppreſs as far as they can, and to triumph 
over the Temper, which they ſee they can 
wound with Pain, and trample on with Se- 
curity. But Fortitude under the Guidance 
of the Fear of God, though it will not return 
Evil for Evil, nor have Recourſe to unjuſti- 
fiable Methods of Violence for the Sake of 
Revenge, yet will exert all the Remedies 
which Reaſon and Revelation will juſtify 
for Self-Defence, will ſupport its {gal Rights 
and Privileges, and whilſt it deſpiſes and 
overlooks /mall Offences, will bring to due 
Puniſhment thoſe which are mjurious to 
Saciety. Now where Men loſe their Aim 
in leſs weighty Offences, and do but bring 
themſelves into greater Perils by thoſe which 
are more conſiderable, they will hereby lie 
under more and more cogent Reſtraints 
from offering knowingly any injurious Uſage, 
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and will be more diſpoſed, to be Peaceabie 
and offenſive even for their own Sakes, 
Befides that the Repute of this Virtue, as 
before obſerved, conciliates Friends, and 
rather inclines Men to exert their beſt good 
Offices in its Behalf, than farther to diſturb 
and diſtreſs it by wilful Wrongs. 

But the Advantages of Fortitude from 
Conſiderations peculiarly reſpecting our ſelves 
are till more deſerving of Attention. In- 
deed the Happineſs of Mankind does uſually 
more on themſelves than on all the 
reſt of the World, very often as to their 
outward Circumſtances, but more particu- 
larly as to the inward State of thew Minds. 
A Man may ruin himſelf moſt effectually 
notwithſtanding all the kind Care, Aſ- 
fiſtance, and Proviſion of Friends; and he 
may maintain a tolerable Degree of Quiet 
and Compoſure within himſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding the greateſt Want of Friends, or 
the ſevereſt Perſecution and Violence of E- 
nemies. He may involve himſelf by his 
own Sin and Folly in Difficulties, which his 
moſt ſincere Well-wiſhers can neither pre- 
vent nor extricate him from ; or he may by 
his Piety and Conſtancy avert accidental 

Misfor- 
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Misfortunes or deſigned Injuries, or may 
put an End to them, or maintain his Tran- 
quillity and Reſignation under them. The 
Benefit of this Virtue therefore will beſt ap- 
pear by conſidering it as a Prefervative rom 
our dorng or ſuffering Evil. 
Fortitude in its trae Notion, as the juſt 
Regulation of our Fear, as the Application 
of that Paſſion to its proper Object, in 2 
Word, as confiſting in a rational n Fear 
of the Almighty, in a Deſire, above all 
Things, of his Approbation, and Abhor- 
rence of his Diſpleaſure in the ſame Degree, 
is a ſufficient and the only ſufficient Preſer- 
vative from ding Evil. It is a ſecure, power- 
ful, univerſal Principle, of equal Force at all 
Times, peculiarly fuited to all Tempers, 
and ſuperior to all Temptations. Solomon, 
who had accurately conſidered all the Pra- 
Etices and Principles of Mankind, the Ten- 
dency of their Defigns and Influence of their 
Motives, aſcribes to this Virtue the Aim 
and Succeſs of all others. * By the Fear of 
the Lord, ſays he, Men depart from Evil. 
This Principle will either preſerve their In- 
nocence, or promote their Repentance, and 


ſecure 


® Prov. xvi. 6. 
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ſecure their uniform Integrity or ſpeedy Re- 
formation. He that feareth the Lord, 
ſays the Son of Sirach, will do Good. It 
will be a Delight to him to imitate the mo- 
ral Attributes of his Creator, or if at any 
Time through Surprize or Inadvertency he 
fail in his Duty, the ſame habitual Regard 
to his Maker will work immediate Contri- 
tion and Amendment. + He that feareth 
the Lord, as the ſame wiſe Author elſewhere 
obſerves, will repent from bis Heart, Now 
if we conſider Sin in its proper Light, this 
Effect alone of Fortitude will abundantly il- 
luſtrate the Advantage of it, and overbalance 
all the Inconveniences and Difficulties which 
it may have to ſtruggle with. Sin is fo 
contrary to our rational Nature, fo oppoſite 
to our ſpiritual Intereſt, ſo deſtructive of 
our beſt Hopes, that whatever enables us to 
triumph in the Conqueſt of it, has given us 
Victory over our ur Enemy. A Courſe 
of Iniquity, by ſubjecting us to the Wrath 
of God, makes us obnoxious to eternal 
Vengeance in the next Life, and by the 


Apprehenſion of that to continual Terror in 


this Life. 


Whereas our Deliverance from 
| all 


„ Feclus, xv. i, + mid. mi. 6, 
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all wilful Tranſgreſſion by the Firmneſs and 


Perſevetance of this Virtue, makes our Con- 
ſcience eaſy, our Mind calm, our Temper 
chearful, and our future Proſpect comfort- 
able and delightful. The Conſciouſneſs of 
having always uniformly and zealouſly diſ- 
charged our Duty, will be a Relief and 
Support in every Circumſtance and Situa- 
tion, will add Joy to every Bleſſing, and 
yield Conſolation in every Affiiction. No- 
thing will much diſcompoſe or diſturb us, 
when we reflect that the Exd of all is ſafe, 
its Happineſs ſecure, and its Approach 
ſpeedy ; and that whatever happens at pre- 
ſent, Heaven will ſhortly be our Portion 
and Reward. | 

Put farther, beſides that Peace of Mind, 
which the Fear of God ſecures to us by pre- 
ſerving us from the wilful Commiſſion of 
Evil, it ſecures us likewiſe by the ſame 
Method from all the natural ill Effefts of 
Iniquity, and is in that Reſpect no incon- 
fiderable Bleſſing. The Miſchiefs, which 
Wicked Men bring on themſelves by their 


Wickedneſs, are unknown in the Exerciſe 


of Religious Fertitude, which cuts off hereby 
a great Part of the Calamities that the 
Vol. II. 1 World 
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World groans under. The debaſing and 
painful Effects of Intemperance, whether in 
the Violation of Sobriety or Chaſtity, the 
contemptible and pinching Wants occafi- 
oned by Sloth and Idlene/s, the ſelf-torment- 
ing Cares of Covetouſneſs and Ambition, the 
Plague of Pride, the Reproaches of Falſhood, 
and the Cenſures of Inhumanity or uncom- 
te Hardneſs of Heart, are never 
ſeen or felt by bim, who makes the Fear of 
God his ſupreme and conſtant Rule. This 
Conſideration ought frequently to be urged 
to Creatures ſo fond of themſelves, fo much 
made up of Hopes and Fears ; that the ge- 
neral Courſe of Virtue is as much our Itereft 
as our Duty, and that Providence in Com- 
to our Wants and Infirmities has 
preſcribed all thoſe Things which are moſt 
beneficial to us. The Practices forbidden 
are hurtful to ourſelves, and the Rules re- 
commended to our Obſervance are contri- 
butive to our Intereſt, We might exem- 
plify this through the whole Liſt of Moral 
Virtues, and might repreſent the poſitive 
Advantages of their direct Influence, as well 
as our Deliverance from the Miſchiefs of 
the Violation of them. But I ſhall leave 


theſe 
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theſe to your own Obſervation and Recol- 


lection, and ſhall only obſerve, that Furti- 
tude by ſecuring the Conftancy and Unifor- 
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mity of their Practice, does thereby intitle 
us to the Benefits of them; and that it is 
thereſore no mean Praiſe or Advantage of 
it, that it is a Security to us from doing 
Evil. I will conclude this Point with the 
ſuitable Obſervation of Salomon, which ſeems 
particularly to reſpe& the Conſequences of 
a Man's own Conduct to his own Perſon. 
® The Fear of the Lord tendeth to Life, and 
be that hath it ſhall abide fatisfied : He ſhall 
not be vifited with Evil. 

This may lead us eſpecially to conſider 
the Advantage of Fortitude, as being a Pre- 
ſervative from Suffering as well as from 
Doing Evil. And this it does, not merely 
by obviating all ruinous Immoralities, by 
which Men hurt themſelves, as before ob- 
ſerved, but alſo by averting the Ruin which 
others would bring on us, by wiſely prevent- 
ing the Injury, or greatly ſuſtaining it. For- 
titude enables a Man to make a due Uſe of 
all the Faculties which Nature has given 
him, and all the outward Talents which 
I 2 Providence 


® Prov. xix. 23. 
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Providence has bleſſed him with, and by 
exerting both to their full Extent, to repel 
often or to evade the Danger that threatens 
him. Whilſt Fear, as the Wiſe Man ob- 
ſerves, is Nothing elſe but a betraying the 
Succours which Reaſon offereth, Fortitude im- 
proves thoſe Succours to the beſt Degree 
by preſerving his Reaſon clear and undiſ- 
turbed. It never magnifies a Danger beyond 
its Reality either as to its Terror, or its Cer- 
tainty, but can view with Serenity its Ap- 
| proach, and calmly conſult and execute the 
beſt Meaſures to avert or to endure it. 
this many a Calamity is warded off, which 
falls without Reſiſtance on the Timorous 
and Faint-hearted, whoſe Exceſs of Terror 
and dreadful Apprehenſions prevent any 
Poſture of Defence or Attempt of Oppoſi- 
tion, whilſt their Indolence and Deſpair 
betray them ſecurely and effectually into the 
Snare. The Son of Sirach fignificantly ex- 
preſſes this Effect of a vialent Degree of Fear, 
as involving them certainly in the Evil fear- 
ed, when Courage and Induſtry might pro- 
bably have wrought a Deliverance. + Wo 
be to fearful Hearts and faint Hands, and the 
Sinner 
„ Wiſd. xvii. 12. + Ecclus, ii. 12, 13. 
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Sinner that goeth two Ways. Wo unto bim 
that is faint-hearted, for he believeth not, 
therefore ſhall he not be defended. The very 
Expectation of a Deliverance, and the At- 
tempt towards it, often accompliſh the 
Event, and Men ſucceed in their Deſires 
merely by Means of their Hope and Reſo- 
lution. This is a natural good Effect of 
this Virtue as exerting all our Talents for 
our Self-Defence, and if we conſider it in a 
Religious Light, it has a ſtronger Influence 
and Tendency to this End, by enforcing 
thoſe Endeavours not merely as Matter of 
Prudence but of neceſſary Duty, by enli- 
vening our Confidence, and carrying us 
through the Whole with greater Alacrity 
and Succeſs. Ought we not to add the 
Protection of Providence, and the particular 
Bleſſing, which this Virtue engages from 
Heaven in our Behalf, as another Means 
whereby Fortitude contributes greatly to 
preſerve us from Sufferings ? The Scripture 
is full of theſe Promiſes, and this Virtue is 
often recommended on this very Account. 
* Wait on the Lord, ſays the Pſalmiſt, Be 
of good Courage, and he ſhall ſtrengtben thine 

I 3 Heart, 


® Pſalm vii. 14. 
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Heart ; Wait 1 ſay on the Lord. Again, 
* The Salvation of the Righteous is of the 
Lord, He is their Strength m the Time of 
Trouble. And the Lord ſhall help them and 
deliver them, he ſhall deliver them from the 
Wicked and fave them, becauſe they put their 


Aſſurances of this Kind which the Sacred 
Writings afford us; only I cannot well omit 
that emphatical Account of this Matter, 
which we meet with in the Son of Sirach. 
+ The Spirit of thoſe that fear the Lord 
ſhall live: for their Hope is in him that ſaveth 
them. N boſo feareth the Lord ſhall not fear 
nor be afraid; for be is bis Hope. Bleſſed is 
the Soul of him that feareth the Lord: ta 
whom doth be look ? and who is bis Strength ? 
For the Eves of the Lord are upon them that 
&ve him. He is their mighty Protection and 


frong Stay, a Defence from Heat, and @ 


Cover from the Sun at Noon, a Preſer vation 
from Stumbling, and an Help from Falling. 
He raijeth up the Soul, and lightneth the Eyes: 

He giveth Health, Life, and Bleſſing, 
Farther yet, Fortitude is not only a Pre- 
ſervative from outward Calamities, and the 
Occaſions 


„ Pfalm wexvii. 30, 40. + Ecclu., zxxiv. 13, &c. 


Truft in him. I will not repeat the many 
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Occaſions of Suffering, but it takes off much 
of the real Evil of it by leſſening the Pun- 
gency of ſuch Calamities when they do 
befal us. Afflictions do not make the /ame 
Impreſſion upon a Mind well fortified with 
Reafon and Religion, as they do on the 
weak, timorous, and unſtable. Theſe latter 
attend wholly to their Misfortune ; they 
give it its full Weight and Force, and feel 
it in its utmoſt Extent and Severity: Where- 
as Reſolution blunts the Edge of Affliction, 
and takes off much of the fore Grief with 
which it torments others. The Body itſelf 
is made leſs ſenſible of Pains, whilſt the 
Mind is vigorouſly applied to the Contempla- 
tion of its ſtrong Comforts; or if the Relief 
of the Diſquiet of the Mind be only conſi- 
dered, yet is that no inconſiderable Advan- 
tage. The Uneaſineſs of the Soul upon the 
ſeveral Diſtrefſes that befal us, and the 
painful Reflections which we make upon our 
Misfortunes, are uſually the ſevereſt Part 
of the Calamity. If it were poſſible to paſs 
through it without Concern and Vexation, 
with Minds as eaſy as if the Event had 
never happened, more than Half the Miſery 
of Mankind would be cut off at once, and 
I 4 their 
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their Comfort and Felicity would in the 
ſame Proportion be increaſed. But now 
the paſroe Valour, which we are ſpeaking of, 
does in a great Degree work this Effect, 
and relieves the Mind from the heavieſt 
Part of its Anxiety on ſuch Occaſions. 
Whilſt thoſe who are totally immerſed in 
ſenſual Pleaſures, and who fear preſent Pain 
as the greateſt Evil, are entirely undone by 
the common Lot of an acute Diſeaſe, For- 
titude ſupports the Body by the very Reflec- 
tions of the Mind, and relieves the Senſes by 
Recourſe to the Underſtanding. It with- 
draws the Attention from the calamitous to 
the comfortable Part of our Situation, and 
ſuppreſſes the Acuteneſs of the Feeling by 
the more acceptable Office of C:ntemplation. 
But more particularly may this be urged to 
the Honour and Advantage of Religiaus 
Fortitude, which will give a Turn to every 
Calamity that will end in Joy and Triumph. 
The Man, whoſe Reſolution is founded on 
the Fear of God, can always refle& with 
Comfort, that whilſt Events which are out 
of his Power do not ſucceed according to 
his With, yet that, which is of moſt Im- 
portance, 1s placed more in his own Come 

mand, 
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mand, and that he has not been wanting 
to ſecure this main Point; that the Afflic- 
tions which he now labours under are the 
Chaſtiſements of a gracious Father, intended 
for his Benefit, and will not fail if uniformly 
and ſteadily applied to the End that himſelf 
has wiſely in View, to ſecure and improve 
his final Happineſs. Theſe very Difficul- 
ties, which now employ and exerciſe his 
Courage, do by that Means ſtrengthen 
his Virtue and increaſe his Reward, and 
will thereby become real Bleſſings ; for as 
the Wiſe Man expreſſes it, * He that feareth 
God ſhall come forth of them all. The Miſe- 
ries of this World fink almoſt into Nothing 
in this View, when they may be made the 
very Means of obtaining and perfecting our 
future Felicity, and when the great Conſi- 
deration of the Coming of God to Judgment, 
which is the Terror of the Wicked, yea and 
of Worldly Men, ſhall be our great Conſola- 
tion and Delight. To thoſe, who thus be- 
lieve and act upon Principle, however tender 
their Bodily Frame, however flexible their 
natural 'Temper may be, yet we may apply 
with full Force thoſe Words of Comfort 
from 


* Fecleſ. vii. 18. 
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from the Prophet Iſaiah, * Say to them that 

are of a fearful Heart, Be firong, Fear not: 

Bebold your God will come with Vengeance, 

even God with a Recompenſe, he wall come and 
fave you. 

Upon the Whole, without Fortitude, 
there can neither be Piety nor Comfort ; 
we can neither act as we ought, nor enjoy 
ourſelves as we ſhould, unleſs we have 
Reſolution to maintain our Sentiments and 
act up to our Judgment. And can we then 
fay more to the Advantage of this Virtue, 
than that it delivers us from the #200 greateſt 
Evils and Plagues of our Nature, Sin and 
Miſery? We are fo ſurrounded with Both, 
that we cannot live without continual Ap- 
prehenfions of ſome Kind or other, and if 
we have not ſome fure Support againſt 

Each, we ſhall be liable to be overwhelmed 
with Deſpair, and in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, 
to be + ſwallowed up with overmuch Sorrow. 
The Fear of God is this Support, will dif- 
perſe all natural and moral Evil, and pre- 
ferve Integrity and Joy in the World, 
Every Day witneſſes the Neceſſity of this, 
and a few happy Patterns teſtify the Efficacy 

| of 
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of it. Each different Situation in Life re- 
quires equally the Exerciſe of this Virtue, 
and we cannot behave with Dignity and 
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Propriety in any Lot or Degree, but by the 
Influence of it. If Providence has placed us 
low in the World, and with Difficulty we 
provide our neceſſary Suſtenance, then we 
have Need of Reſolution to maintain our 
Patience and Refignation, to prevent unjuſt 
Methods of Acquiſition and Relief, and to 
preſerve a proper Deportment ſuitable to 
that humble Station. If we are higher in 
our Degree of Station, and better provided 
with Circumſtances of Accommodation, 
why then the more we have to ſe, we have 
ſtill the more to fear ; our Apprehenfions 
are only of a different Kind, but we have 
the ſame Solicitude and Anxiety in ſecuring 
that others have for acquiring the Neceſſities 
and Conveniences of Life. The Inſtability 
of all Human Affairs is a continual Ground 
of Diſtruſt, and the Certainty of their 
ſpeedy Period is a more unavoidable Occa- 
ſion of Terror to thoſe, who are not pro- 
vided with the only Remedy againſt it. 
But he who directs all his Faculties and 
Affections to their right End and Object, 
ſuffers 
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ſuffers not his Welfare to depend on Uncer- 
taintics without him, but ſtands prepared 
for all Events; he has Little to fear in Life, 
and Nothing in Death, but in both has one 
ſure and unalterable Refuge, and we may 
fay of him in the triumphant Words of the 
Evengelical Prophet before cited, * The Fear 
of the Lord is his Treaſure. | 

If this View of the Advantages of Reli- 
gious Fortitude has rendred it a defirable At- 
tainment, it may be proper to conſider 
briefly the neceſſary Methods of acquiring 


and eſtabliſhing it. 


We muſt do eur Religion the Juſtice to 
aſſign it the Firſt Place in the Foundation 
of this Virtue. The Belief of the Cbriſtian 
Diſpenſation is that only which can inſpire 
us with the Magnanimity before deſcribed. 
+ Thes, as St. Jobn ſays, is the Victory that 
evercometh the World, even our Faith. Who 
is be that overcometh the World, but be that 
beheveth that Jeſus is the Son of God? This 
Faith in Fact has produced this glorious 
Effect, and this only in Reaſon has Power 
ſufficient to do it. As our Saviour has 
orought Life and Immortality to Light through 

| the 
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the Goſpel, he has laid a ſure Ground-Work 
for practical Fortitude, which indeed it abſo- 
lately wanted, and which Nothing but Re- 


velation could ſupply. Every Proportion 


of Uncertainty in future Froſpets muſt 
leſſen Mens Patience in preſent Suffer. 
ings, and their Reſolution in preſent Under- 
takings ; yet this Uncertainty in greater or 
leſs Degrees was the Caſe of all who were 
not blefled with the Light of the Evange- 
lical Diſpenſation. I would not ander value 
the Precepts or Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion; They have in ſome few Inſtances 
wrought great Effects among thoſe who had 
no higher Knowledge, and God Almighty 
ſupplied them with Strength through his 
uncovenanted Mercy which he had not ex- 
prefily promiſed them by any federal En- 
gagement. But in earneſt, where the 
Light of the Goſpel is propoſed and rejected 
by Modern Scepticks, is the Religion of 
Nature any Thing more than a Name, and 
a Blind to impoſe upon others, without 
being intended as a Rule of Life and Man- 
ners to themſelves? Can we ſeriouſly believe, 
that tbey act upon any Religious Principle, 
who among us are zealous to ſet aſide the 
Obligation 


| 
| 
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Obligation of the Chriſtian Law, or that 
they live at all in the Fear of God, who, 
reject the Offer of his Mercy through Chr:/t 
Feſus? If their Conſciences can anſwer 
fairly upon this Article, if among many 
Inſtances of the contrary, there be ſtill 
ſome few, who retain the Principles and 
act by the Dictates of their natural Reaſon, 
let them enjoy the Benefit of it as far as its 
Light extends; but we want ſome Principle 
of clearer Direction, more univerſal Aſ- 
fiſtance, and more powerful Influence. Be- 
fides, thoſe Scriptures are expreſs, which 
aſcribe the Principle of Grace and Strength 
to the Mercy of Chriſt to us, and the Ope- 
ration of his Holy Spirit within us; and can 
we believe that they will grant this quick- 
ening Power to thoſe who have fradden 
under Foot the one, and done Deſpight unto 
the other? Jeſus Chriſt, ſays St. Paul to 
Believers, * ſhall confirm you unto the End, 
that ye may be Blamelęſ in the Day of his 
ming; and elſewhere, We are ftrength- 
thened with Might by his Spirit in the inner 
Man; and again, ſpeaking of our Saviour, 
+ By him we have Acceſs by one Spirit unto 

the 
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the Father. For the which Cauſe, ſays he in 
another Place, referring ſtill to the ſame 
Subject. I alſo ſuffer theſe Things ; neverthe- 
leſs I am not aſhamed; for I know whom I 
have believed, and I am perſuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto 
bim againſt that Day: And then, after this 
Declaration of his own Holy Reſolution and 
Perſeverance, he proceeds to recommend a 
ſtrict Adherence to the Faith as the Founda- 
tion of the ſame Virtue in others. The 
Character of thoſe to whom future Happi- 
neſs is ſecurely promiſed, and the Connection 
of this Virtue with their Belief, are thus 
deſcribed in the Book of the Revelation. 
+ Here is the Patience of the Saints: bere 
are they that keep the Commandments of God 
and the Faith of Feſus. 

A Second Preparative for the Eftabliſh- 
ment and Perſeverance of Fortitude muſt be 
uniform Integrity or Holineſs of Life. Faith 
muſt indeed be the Foundation, but we 
cannot build on the Pramiſes till we have 
performed the Conditions of it. It is a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of having diſcharged our Part of 
the Covenant, that enables us to look up to 


God's 


® 2 Tim. 1. 12. + Rev. xiv. 12. 
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God's Part with Comfort, and it is the Aſſu- 
rance of his Favour obtained by preceding 
Obedience that encourages us to go through 
the Remainder without Diſmay, whatever 
Difficulties may happen to aſſault our Virtue. 
* The Righteous, as the Wiſe Man fays, is 
bold as 4 Lion, and none but he has any 
Right or Reaſon for ſuch Confidence. He 
depends on the Protection of his Maker at 
all Events, on Deliverance from the Danger 
if it ſuits the Purpoſe of Providence, or on 
Acceptance in caſe he periſhes under it, 
On this Aſſurance we may well go on boldly 
in a good Cauſe, fince the worſt Event that 
can happen will but give us a ſpeedier 
Paſſage to the more immediate Preſence 
of our Maker. Armed with the Breaſt-Plate 
of Righteouſneſs we may venture the Vio- 
lence of any Enemies in a Point of Duty, 
and may fay with a well-founded Triumph, 
what the poor Lepers ſaid of their Adver- 
faries almoſt in Deſpair, + If they ſave us 
alive, we live, and if they kill us, ue ſhall 
but die. Far different is the State of Guilt 
in the Day of Trial, even though a preſent 
good Intention and Diſpoſition towards 

Amendment 
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Amendment ſhould attend us. To refer to 
the Caſe mentioned in the Text. If God 
for the Sins of the Nation ſhould ſuffer 
Perſecutions to come upon us, if the utmoſt 
Human Terrors were again to threaten the 
Confeſſion of the true Faith, how differently 
would the Righteous and the Wicked be pre- 
pared for this Scene, even though all were 
then defirous to maintain the Truth? The 
Former might look on it as a proper Seal to 
all their Virtues, and a happy Concluſion 
of all their Labours, and might rejoice in 
this Method of refigning their Souls to God 
who gave them. But how would the Others, 
though now they were never ſo well inclin- 
ed, dare to be Obedient in his Inſtance, who 
had been Diſobedient in many others ? 
Would they not be afraid, even by Martyr- 
dom, to reſign their guilty Souls into the 
Hands of God, and to haſten themſelves 
thus to theit great Account, for which they 
were ſo little prepared? Could they hope 
that one Act of preſent Duty would expiate 
the many preceding Violations of it? Or 
would not their Senſe of the heavy Load of 
Guilt on their Conſciences drive them now 
to add farther to it, and to draw back from 

Vox. Il. K their 
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their Duty even againſt their own better 
Senſe and Inclination? Would they not 
preſently renounce the Truth, defer the Call 
into the other World in Hopes of being 
better prepared for it hereaft er, and plunge 
themſelves knowingly in farther Iniquity, 
with the moſt Appearance of Reaſon that 
can in any Caſc be poſſibly aſſigned for a wil- 
ful Offence ? On this Account however, the 
Fearful are reckoned in the Catalogue of 
thoſe who * all bave their Part in the 
Lake which burneth with Fire and Brimflone, 
which is the ſecond Death. For Men are 
often Wicked becauſe Fearful, and Fearful 
becauſe Wicked; they are frighted out of 
their Duty by too great Apprehenſions of 
Terror, and then the Conſciouſneſs of their 
Guilt drives them into farther Degrees 
of Terror. As the Wiſe Man obſerves, 
+ Wickedneſs condemned by ber own Witneſs 
is very timorous, and being preſſed with Con- 
ſcience always forecaſfteth grievous Things. 
Innocence is the only and the ſure Founda- 
tion of Courage and Reſolution in all Events, 
becauſe this alone is ſecure of final Accep- 
tance and Reward with God, + Beloved, 
ſays 

* Rev. Mi. 8. + Wiſd. xvii 11. f 1 John ii. 21, 
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fays St. Jahn, if our Heart condemn us not, 
then have we Confidence towards Gad. Where- 
fore, as another Apoſtle adviſes, * Let them 
that ſaffer according to the Will of God, com- 
mit the keeping of their Souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 

A Third Step towards or Method of 
fixing and eſtabliſhing a Holy Reſolution is 
that of ſerious and frequent Meditation. 
The Influence of the Senſes is ſo ſtrong and 
preſſing, ſo continually preſent with us, and 
ſo mightily ruling over us, that if continual 
Reflection do not apply ſuperior Principles 
and better Hopes, we ſhall be in Danger 
of being ſwallowed up in the Regard to our 
Bodies, which cannot but be highly preju- 
dicial to our Souls. It is Thought, which muſt 
give preſent Force to future Proſpects, and 
ſet before us the Reality and the Terror of 
an After-State of Puniſhment, And it is in 
this principally that the Morality of this 
Virtue ſeems to conſiſt, Fear is a natural 
Paſſion, and the Fear of the Divine Ven- 
geance is a neceflary and unavoidable Effect, 
whilſt it actually appears before us in its 
due Light and full Extent. But it is in our 

K 2 Power 
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Power to command or to withdraw this 
Attention from inviſible Objects. It is in 
our Power to ſuffer our Senſes to engroſs our 
Purſuits, and influence all our Goings, or 
to direct and improve them by ſpiritual 
Conſiderations, Now it muſt be a deep 
Conviction, and warm Senſe of an after Re- 
compence, which muſt enable us to re/ign pre- 
ſent Intereſts or endure preſent Terrors; and 
nothing but a conſiderate State of Mind, 
and frequent Aſpirations of the Soul towards 
Heaven, can impreſs on us ſo ſtrong a Re- 
gard to Motives and Enforcements which 
lye out of Sight. Therefore we ought, as 
St. Paul infers, to give the more earneft Heed 
to the Things which we have heard, left at any 
Time we ſhould let them flip. We ſhould, as 
far as we can, that is, by the Repreſenta- 
tion of it to our Thowghts, ſet the State of 
Puniſhment, as well as that of Probation, 
before us, and then there would be no Room 
for the Competition of their Intereſts, but 
we ſhould of courſe in Caſes of Duty deſpiſe 
the Threatnings of thoſe who can only kill 
the Body, but after that have no more that 
they can do, and ſhould fix all our Fear on 


him, 
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him, who after be hath killed hath Power to 
caſt into Hell, Whilſt we actually con- 
template this Subject, we cannot but reaſon 
and reſolve in this Manner, and therefore 
the Apoſtle's Advice elſewhere is good: 
* Meditate upon theſe Things, Give thyſelf 
wholly to them ; that thy profiting may appear 
to all. Reflection will give Force to our 
Belief and Steadineſs to our Practice, and 
we muſt ever be mindful, that Perſeverance 
is the Condition of Acceptance, and that, 


as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, + We are made 
Partakers of Chriſt, if we hold the Beginning 
of our Confidence fledfaft unto the End. 
Laftily, To our Faith, to our Obedience, to 
our frequent Meditation we muſt add our 
fervent Prayer to God for the Gift of Ferti- 
tude and Holy Reſolution. It is in many 
Places in Scripture ſpoken of as the parti- 
cular Gift of God, and in the New Teſta- 
ment we find it ſeveral Times enumerated 
as one of thoſe extraordinary Gifts which 
ſhone forth in a particular. Manner in the 
firſt Preachers of our Faith. Neither is this 
Method of attaining it leſs aſcertained, 
but we find it made the Subject Matter of 
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their Prayers, and beſtowed immediately in 
Conſequence of them. Let us read that Part 
of the Apoſile's Devotions recorded in the 
4th Chapter of the At. And noto Lord, 
Behold their Threatnings, and grant unto thy 
Ser vants, that with all Boldneſs they may 
ſpeak thy Mord. — And when they had prayed, 
the Place was ſhaken, here they were aſſem- 
bled together, and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt, and they ſpake the Nerd of Ged 
with Beldnejs. St. Paul, who was an After- 
Convert, takes the ſame Method for the 
Attainment of the ſame Gift, and applies to 
others to uſe their Interceſſions for him as 
well as the devouteſt Petitions for them- 
ſelves on that Behalf. Thus he directs the 
+ Ephbefians to pray always with all Prayer 
and Supplication in the Spirit, watching 
thereunto with ell Perſeverance and Supplica- 
tion for all Saints, and then adds, and for me 
that Utterance may be given unto me, that I 
may open my Mouth boldly, to make known the 
Myftery of the Gofpel for which JI am an Am- 
baſſader in Bonds, that therein I may ſpeak 


boldly as I ought to ſpeak. To the fame Pur- 
poſe he addreſſes himſelf to ſoine other Diſ- 


ciples, 
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ciples. * I know, ſays he, that this ſhall 
turn to my Salvation through your Prayer, and 
the Supply of the Spirit of Feſus Chriſt, ac- 
cording to my earneſt Expectation and Hope 
that in nothing T ſhall be aſhamed, but that 
with all Boldneſs, as always, ſo now alſo Chriſt 
ſhall be magnified in my Body, whether it be by 
Life or by Death. And as he thus entreats 
the Interceſſion of others for himſelf, ſo he 
fails not to pray in like Manner for them. 
+ Fir this Cauſe, ſays he, I bow my Knees 


unto the Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; of 


whom the whole Family in Heaven and Earth 
is named, that he would grant you according to 
the Riches of his Grace, to be ſtrengthened with 
Might by bis Spirit in the inner Man; that 
Chriſt may dwell in your Hearts by Faith, that 
ye being rooted and grounded in Love, may be 
able to comprehend with all Saints what is the 
Breadth and Length and Depth and Heighth , 
and to know the Love of Chrift which paſſeth 
Knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the 
Fulneſs of God. The Fountain of all Strength 
is hereby pointed out to us, and the Me- 
thod of ſecuring it on our Behalf as clearly 
diſtinguiſhed. If we would hold faſt the 

K 4 Confidence 
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Confidence and the Rejoicing of the Hope firm 
unto the End, we muſt place all our Truſt 
in the ſupporting Grace of God; and if we 
would obtain that only Support, we muſt 
aſe it of God who giveth to all Men liberally, 
and it ſhall be given us. I will conclude the 
whole with that afppojite Benediction of 
St. Paul; Now our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 
and God even our Father, which bath loved us, 
and hath given us everlaſting Conſolation, and 
good Hope through Grace, comfort your 
Hearts and flabliſh you in every good Word 
end Work. 
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SERMON IV. 


On PRU PD EN CE. 


ProvEerBs XIV. 15. 


The Prudent Man looketh well to 
his Gorngs. 


HE Virtue of Prudence being 

| allowed by Writers of all Denomi- 
nations the principal Place in the 
Moral Syſtem, it may well occaſion ſome 
Degree of Surprize, that it has not been 
more accurately ſtated and more largely 
inſiſted on. It is called by all one of the 
four Cardinal Virtues, by ſome it is allowed 
the Precedence among them, and by others 
it is ſaid to imply the reſt in its own 
Nature, and to be indeed the ſale Foundation 


of Morality. Yet the Philoſophers have in 


no Point been leſs exact or leſs inſtructive 
than 
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than in this; ſome are ſcarce intelli- 
gible, and others plainly enough erro- 
neous, and the greater Part of thoſe, who 
have dwelt on this Subject, have exalted it 
into Notion exceeding all Expectation of 
Practice, and far beyond the Information 
or Uſe of Mankind. Chriſtian Moraliſts 
have perhaps thought it of too general Con- 
ſideration, and have judged it more edifying 
to dwell on the ſeveral Parts of Duty than 
on that which is to influence and direct the 
Whole. Or poſſibly they have thought that 
Prudence is generally underſtood to relate to 
fecular Affairs, or that it is to be learned 
more by Experience than by Rule; or that 
it is rather an Improvement of Polite Educa- 
tion than an Article of neceſſary Duty; and 
have therefore judged it foreign to the main 
Point of Salvation, which it has been their 
earneſt and almoſt their ſole Care to promote. 
But the Scripture, which is in all Things our 
Rule, has not omitted the Virtue of Pru- 
dence, but has deſcribed it more diſtinct- 
ly, and enforced it more rationally than all 
the Lectures of uninſpired Philoſophy. The 
Proverbs of Solomon particularly, which are 

chiefly 
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chiefly a Collection of Moral Obſervations 
and Inſtructions, have frequent Reference 
to this Subject, inſtructing us in the Nature 
and Advantages of this Virtue, and incul- 
cating warmly the Purſuit and Obſervance 
of it. 

Ihe Text is a brief but ſignificant De- 
ſcription of this Virtue, giving us in few 
Words a better Notion of it than the la- 
boured and prolix Accounts of Heathen 
Moraliſts. It ſhews its relation to Morality 
as being the Guide of our whole Behaviour; 
it diſtinguiſhes the Subject of it to be the 
Underſtanding, repreſenting it hereby as 
an intellectual Virtue, and it points out the 
Object of it to be no other than Life and 
Manners, deſcribing it hereby as a practical 
one likewiſe. The Prudent Man, fays 
Solomon, looketh well to his Goings. He 
looketh well to them, that is, he taketh due 
Care to conſider well what he engages in; 
he maketh it his Buſineſs to ſee that his 
Undertaking may deſerve his Labour and 
Attention, and be ſuitable to his Nature 
and Situation. The ſame Author elſewhere 
deſcribes thus this preparatory Part of this 

Virtue: 
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Virtue : * The Wiſdom of the Prudent is to 
underſtand his Way. And again, + The 


Wiſe in Heart ſhall be called Prudent. And 
once more, } The Heart of the Prudent 
getteth Knowledge. A juſt Knowledge of Our- 
ſelves and of our Buſineſs in Life, is the 
firſt Foundation of any Pretenſions to this 
Virtue ; there muſt be ſo much Underſtand- 
ing as to diſcern the Obligation, the Im- 
portance, the Advantages of the Schemes 


before us, whether they equal or exceed 


their probable Inconveniences. Great Streſs 
is therefore to be laid on this Expreſſion by 
which the Wiſe Man deſcribes this his own 
Character, that he looketh well to bis Goings. 
The Proficiency i in Underſtanding, which 
he here and elſewhere ſpeaks of, conſiſts 
not in deep Speculation, but in uſeful Science. 
He is not the Prudent Man, who is moſt 
or beſt verſed in the Secrets of Nature, or 


even in the Myſteries of Providence, but 


he who is beſt ſkilled in the proper Part 


which he himſelf is to act in Life. Practi- 
cal Improvement is the Aim and the Teſt 
of this Virtue, and he, who beſt knows 
how to order his own Converſation aright, 
has 

Prov. xiv. 8. f Ib. xvi. 21. t Ib. xvii. 15. 
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has the juſteſt Title to this honourable Ap- 
pellation. This Care of hoking well to our 
Going is the very End of all the kind In- 
ſtructions and Admonitions which we re- 
ceive from others, and the only rational 
View of our own perſonal Study and Ap- 
plication. The Knowledge of ourſelves, and 
of our own true Intereſt, is the proper 
for 
though I had the Gift of Prophecy, and ſhoul4 
underſtand all Myſteries and all Knowledge, and 


remove Mountains, and had no practical 
Senſe of Duty, or Regard to my own n- 
duct, I ſhould be Nothing, or rather much 
worſe than Nothing, a ſelf- condemned 
and abandoned Sinner. 

But there are two Queſtions, which will 


naturally ariſe in the Minds of thoughtful 


Men on this Subject; and eſpecially when 
it is treated of as a Point deſerving the At- 
tention of a Chriſtian Audience. The Firſt 
will be, how Prudence comes to be con- 
ſidered as a Virtue. The Looking well to our 
Goings may well be recommended to us for 
our own Sakes, as our Perſonal Welfare 
_y 


though I had all Faith, fo that I could 
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may depend much upon it, but where is 
the Morality of this Policy? May not Self 
Love and Social often interfere, and may 
not too ſtrict an Adherence to our own In- 
tereſt be often a Temptation to injure 
others in their juſt Rights and Pretenſions? 
The other Enquiry will be, if Prudence 
ſhould ſtand this Teſt, and approve itſelf 
to be a real Virtue, yet how can it be ex- 
pected to be Univerſal? or be properly re- 
commended to the Attention of each Indi- 
vidual? Will it not ſeem rather a Point of 
high Perfection than a Matter of firif# Duty? 
Can it ever be hoped, that all ſhould be 
Wiſe and Prudent ? or might we not as well 
call on Men to add a Cubit to their Stature, 
as to be Knowing and Diſcreet beyond their 
Capacity, or the Opportunities of Improve- 
ment which Providence has afforded them ? 
The Anſwer to theſe Enquiries may per- 
haps contribute more to illuſtrate the Nature 
of Prudence than the moſt formal Definition 
of it, or the moſt Methodical Chain of 
Propoſitions relating to it. 
With Regard to the former, (how the 
0% Conduct of ourſelves comes to be con- 
ſidered as a Virtue) the Ob jection couched 


in 
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in the Enquiry would, I think, be unan- 
ſwerable on their Principles, who place 
Morality on any other Foundation than on 
the Will of God, or who think any other 
Enforcement of it ſufficient than the Belief 
of a juſt Retribution by Providence in 
a future State. Without this Support 
where would be the Prudence of ſacrificing 
ourſelves, our Lives and Fortunes, by a 
ſtrict Adherence to that which even our 
own Judgment tells us to be right and good ? 
Whatever inferior Inconveniences Policy 
might direct us to ſubmit to for the Sake of 
a good Character, which might be of farther 
Service in ſome more material Inſtances, 
yet when the Fact was private, or the Iſſue 
of it no leſs than Life or Death, by what 
Argument could we prove the honeſt Part 
to be an Inſtance of Prudence, even at the 
Expence of his Exiſtence, to him who lives 
as without God in this World, and acknow- 
ledges no future Retribution in another? But 
if the Vill of God be the proper Rule of Life 
to Man, if his Will be partly made known 
to us by the Conſtitution of Nature, and 
the Station which his Providence has placed 
us in, and farther diſtinguiſhed by the ex- 


preſ; 
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preſs Laws of Revelation, if the ſame Light 
of Reaſon and Scripture does affure us that 
this is only a probationary State, and that a 
weighty Sentence of Favour or Diſpleaſure 
will attend our Obedience or Diſobedience 
to the Will of our Creator, then our Duty 
is in all Caſes our real Happineſs, and the 
Favour of our Maker the fole Foundation 
of all Comfort and Delight. If Virtue, 
which in general is the beſt Path to preſent 
Peace and Proſperity, happens in any Caſe 
to interfere with theſe, and to involve us in 
immediate Troubles and Difficulties; yet 
the Sacrifice is light in Compariſon of the 
_ glorious Proſpect, eſpecially when confi- 
dered as being itſelf the ſure Means of im- 
proving it. Then there is evidently great 
Prudence in parting with a preſent Satis- 
faction, which is inconfiderable in itſelf, 
and momentary in its Duration, in Ex- 
change for a greater Felicity of everlaſting 
Continuance. Then our own Intereſt and 

the Diſcharge of our Part towards the 
Welfare of others, can never actually 
interfere, becauſe in ſerving Them juſtly and 
charitably, though at the Expence of our 
preſent Peace, yet we do Oui ſelves really 
the 
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the moſt effectual Service, by entitling 
ourſelves to the Favour of him that made 
us, and to better Hopes in a more valuable 
State. If then it be a Wiſe Man's Concern 
to provide moſt for the Welfare of that 
Condition, which will laſt longeſt, and 
which in its own Nature is the moſt mo- 
mentous, then Virtue in the preſent Life, 
conſidered as the Path marked out by Pro- 
vidence to Reward in the next, is our true 
Felicity, and our Duty and Happineſs are 
conſtantly and entirely coincident. On this 
Account Sohmon uſes the Terms of Religion 
and Wiſdom as Words of the fame Signifi- 
cation, and in ſome Places explains in this 
Manner the Reaſon of this Uſage. The 
Fear of the Lord, ſays he, is the Beginning 
of Wiſdom. But that our Duty might not 
be thought therefore to depend merely upon 
the Sovereignty of our Creator, and to be an 
abſtract difintereſted Principle, he elſe- 
where adds, Let us bear the Concluſion of 
the whole Matter: Fear God and keep bis 
Commandments, for that is the whole Duty of 
Man. For God ſhall bring every Work into 
Vor. II. L. Judgment, 


* Ecclef. xii. 12, 13. 
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Judgment, with. every ſecret Thing, whether 
it be Good, or whether it be Evil. 

The ſame Reflection may illuſtrate the 
Unrverſality as well as the Nature of this 
Virtue. Some may be apt to think, that 
Prudence cannot ſtrictly be required of, can- 
not properly be recommended to, the whole 
Race of Mankind, it being beyond the 
higheſt Preſumption to hope, that all ſhould 
be Wiſe and Diſcreet. And we might 
make the ſame Obſervation on every other 
Inſtance of Virtue. It is not to be expected, 
that all Men will ever be Honeſt and Good, 
but it is not leſs their Duty to be ſo, becauſe 
they will not act up to their Obligations. 
Now a true State of the Caſe will ſhew that 
this amounts to the fame Thing, and that 
Piety and Prudence differ only in the Ex- 
preſſion, but concur in the Event. All 
therefore, who have a Capacity for the 
One, are qualified for the Other, and thoſe 
who are able to make a right or a wrong 
Choice, may reaſonably be applied to, may 


be directed and exhorted to make a wile 


and good Uſe of the Liberty that they are 
entruſted with. But then this is more par- 
ticularly applicable to the Diſciples of Re- 

velation, 
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velation, which has preſcribed the plaineft 
Rules of Life, and made farther Proviſion 
for the Inſtruction of the Meaneſt. Much 
indeed might have been ſaid on the little 
Expectation which could be formed of the 
Generality of Men growing wiſe and pru- 
dent even in Matters of Duty, if each one 
had been to find out his Duty for himſelf. 
It could not be thought that the Bulk of 
Mankind would have made any great Pro- 
greſs in ſuch Enquiries, who had other Em- 
ployments to take off their Thoughts, and 
other Inclinations to pervert them. Nor 
would the Inſtructions of the Philoſophers 
have much mended the Matter, not only 


on account of the particular Defef#s of 
their ſeveral Schemes, but alſo through the 
Incapacity of the Vulgar to go along with 
them in the Chain of their Reaſonings, even 
where they were 7:ght ; and their Want of 
Authority to enjoin their wiſeſt Dictates, 
without deſcending to the Perſonal Convic- 
tion of each individual Perſon in each indi- 
vidual Rule of Life. Whereas we have a 
much ſurer and ſhorter Method of Inſtruc- 
tion both for the Conviction of the Learned 
and the Improvement of the Miterate, by 

L 2 an 
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an immediate Appeal to the Revealed Will 
of God. The Scriptures are able to make 
the meaneſt Man wiſe unto Saluation, which 
is that Wiſdom, that above all others em- 
phatically deſerves the Name, * The Law 
of the Lord is perfett, converting the Soul : 
The Teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, making 
wiſe the Simple.— + And an High-way ſhall 
be there, and a Way, and it ſhall be called the 
Way of Holineſs, —the way-faring Men, though 
Fools, ſhall not err therein, Whoever has 
Underſtanding enough to diſcharge the 
common Offices of this Life, cannot want 
ſuch a Degree of it, as may capacitate him 
for the Knowledge and Practice of all the 
neceſſary Doctrines and Precepts of the Bible. 
Nay there is farther Provifion made to re- 
medy the voluntary Infirmities as well as 
the rational Incapacity of Mankind, and to 
guard againſt attention as well as againſt 
Ignorance. By the Inſtitutions of our Religion 
Men have frequent Calls to hearken to their 
beſt Intereſt, and Offers of Inſtruction and 
Admonition to direct and forward them in 
the Purſuit of it: So that the Virtue of 
Prudence is become the more wnver/ally 

binding 


* Pfalm xix. . + Ifai. xxxv. 8. 
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binding even by Means of our Revelation, 
and is peculiarly to be recommended to us 
as we are Diſciples of Chrif. 

This Virtue then, void of all abſtruſe or 
ambiguous Terms, is no other than a true 
Diſcernment and diligent Purfuit of our 
beſt Happineſs. It is not merely true Know- 
ledge, for if we act againſt our right Infor- 
mation we can make no Pretenfions to this 
Virtue : Neither is it merely a fincere Prac- 
tice to the beſt of our Knowledge, for if we 
are miſled in our Notions, we may be ex- 
tremely imprudent in our Proceedings, and 
may deviate the farther from the right Rule 
even of our awn Intereſt, the farther we 
proceed in Purſuit of our Opinions, 

To conſider each Part a little more par- 
ticularly, 

Prudence implies in the firſt Place a right 
Knowledge of our true Happineſs. If we fix 
not on the right Exd to which all our Gorngs 
ought to be directed, our After-Care in 
looking well to the Conduct of them is but 
Diligence miſapplied, and will end after all 
in our own Ruin. The great End of our 
Creation ought to be the great Aim of our 
Life: If we follow the Intention of Provi- 

L 3 dence, 
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dence, and make the Will of God our on, 
then we are wie in the firſt Article of 
Choice, and ſet out with a plaufible Claim 
to the Character. of Prudence. For as Pro- 
vidence intended our Happineſs in our Crea- 
tion, and not merely our Happineſs as Crea- 
tures, but in the higher Rank in which he 
made and placed us, as Rgtional Creatures, 
ſo we by placing our Felicity in that View, 
by rendring an entire and unlimited Obedi- 
ence to our Maker, and aiming at his Fa- 
vour as our greateſt Good, have ſhewn our 
Prudence in the moſt fundamental Article, 
and have nothing more to pray or hope for, 
but that we may lead the Reft of cur Lives 
according to this Beginning. And though 
this may juſtly appear in a ſtronger Light 
to Us, who believe the Goſpel, yet even on 
the Principles of Natural Religion where 
would be the HW:/dom of placing our ultimate 
View on any Thing leſs than the Favour of 
our Maker? Where would be the Prudence 
of fixing our whole Hearts on Things 
which may, nay which indeed muſt decei ue 
us in the Event? which are inconſiderable 
while they laſt, are uncertain in their Con- 
tznuance, and are tranſitory in their longeſt 


Period. 


Period. Shall we then fix all our Hapes on 
that, which ſhortly will not be of the leaſt 
imaginable Conſequence to us, but muſt 
neceſſarily end in Nothing or in Miſery ? 
Shall Creatures with immortal Defires (a 
ſtrong Proof of their immortal Natures) ſatiſ- 
fy themſelves with ſuch mean Olyedts, and 
applaud their Wiſdom in purſuin 
and Enjoyments, which bear no Proportion 
to their Immortality? Indifference towards 
the Concerns of Religion is abſurd in a rea+ 
ſonable Creature, who can find nothing 
valuable on any other Suppoſition, nor any 
Scheme worth living for but the Belief of 
farther Favours from his Maker in a future 
State, But what Title then does a profeſſed 
Oppoſition to this only defirable Hope de- 
ſerve, whether made by the Inſolence of 
Atheiſtical Prophaneneſs, or the Proſtitu- 
tion of an abandoned Diſſoluteneſs and Ad- 
diction to. Vice ? If total Annihilation or 
eternal Vengeance are hopeful Proſpects, 
let Scepticks glory in their Scheme, whilſt 
the True Believer will rejoice in the View 
of better Promiſes, ſo well worth his Purſuit, 
and will through a ſafe Truſt in them readily 
join in the Sentence of the wiſe Son of Sirach, 


L 4 chat 
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that * the Knowledge of Wichedneſs is not 
Wiſdom, neither at any Time the Counſel of 
Sinners Prudence. 

But then farther, the fulleſt Per ſugſiam of 
the Deſireableneſs and of the Truth of Re- 
ligion is not the Whole of this Virtue: The 
deepeſt Conviction of the Importance and 
Neceſſity of placing all our Hopes in the 
Favour of him that made us, is no Title to 
this Character, without a ſuitable Endea- 
vour to illuſtrate our Senſe of this in-our 
Practice. Whilſt Conviction reſts in the 
Head, but deſcends not to warm and in- 
fluence the Heart, it may be called Kn5w- 
ledge, but cannot claim the Name of Pru- 
dence. Though our End be never fo rightly 
fixed, yet if we are negligent in the Proſe- 
cution of it, we betray the higheſt Want of 
Judgment in a Matter of the laſt Impor- 
tance. For can there be a greater Contra- 
diction to true Wiſdom than to be very 
folicitous about what we know to be very 
little worth, and to be unconcerned in that 
Inftance on which we own our whole 


Happineſs depends? The Imprudence of this 
Conduct is remarked by our Bleffed Saviour 
bimſelf 


® Feclas. xix. 22. 
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himſelf in the Application of the Parable of 
the unjuſt Steward, when on this very Ac- 
count he declares, that the Children of this 1 
Morld are in their Generation wiſer than the = 
Children of Light ; that is, they who have # 
fixed all their Hopes on this World ate 
uſually more diligent to attain their Hopes, 
than they who have fixed them on a ſurer 
and better Foundation : They are more con- 
fiſtent and induſtrious, in the Purſuit of Tri- 
fles, than thoſe who profeſs to have endleſs 
Felicity in View, and take more Pains for that 
which does infinitely leſs deſerve it. All this 
indeed amounts to no more than being r/er 
in their Generation, that is, in the deſpicable 
Views of this tranſitory Life ; which is very 
far from true and real Wiſdom. They 
anſwer exactly the Character which the 
Prophet gives of the Diſobedient of his Time, 
where, when he allows their Capacity for 
the Management of their wrong Schemes, 
yet he ſcruples not upon the whole to pro- 
nounce them very Fools, + My People ts 
fooliſh, they have not known me; They are 
fottiſh Children, and they have none Under ſtand. 
ing; They are wiſe to do Evil, but to dh 
Good 

* Luke xvi. 2 + Jer. iv. 22. 
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Good they have no Knowledge. St. Paul, as 
if with a View to this very Paſſage, teaches 
that the dire& Reverſe of this ought to be 
the Character and Conduct of Chriſtians. 
J would have you, ſays he, to be wiſe unto that 
which is Good, but ſimple concerning Evil. The 
forementioned Behaviour however of the 
Children of this World is a proper Reproach 
to the Indolence and Indifference of thoſe 
who avow better Things, and is in Point 
of Induſtry a juſt Leſſon and Pattern to all 
who profeſs and call themſelves Cbriſtians. 
For ſhall others make Hufte to d Evil, and 
be induſtrious to make themſelves miſerable 
as ſpeedily and effectually as they can, and 
ſhall we ſhew leſs Zeal in the Concerns of 
Religion, and in the Views of infinite 
Holineſs and Happineſs ? Shall the glorious 
Evidences of Chriſtianity end at laſt in 
Speculation, or the glorious Promiſes of it in 
Coldneſs and Þidiference? Can we believe 
that Eternity is depending, that the Wel- 
fare of it is conditional, that it is intended 
as a State of Reward or of Puniſhment ac- 
cording to the Diſtinction of our preſent 
Conduct, and yet be careleſs of our Be- 

haviour, 


® Rom, xvi. 19. 
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haviour, and indifferent as to theſe mo- 
mentous Conſequences? The Poſſibility 
of the Fact is but too plain from dreadful 
Experience, but the Impoſſibility of it in a 
prudential Light is not leſs evident.; For 
true Principles without a ſuitable Practice 
do but ſerve to aggravate our Wickedneſs, 
and will in Proportion increaſe our Puniſh- 
ment. Superior Knowledge is indeed a Bleſſ- 
ing as a Guide to Virtue, but the Uſe of 


this, like as of all other Talents, depends 
on the Wiſdom of the Application, and 


may — become the ſurer Step to 
Perdition. * If ye know theſe Things then, 
Happy are ye if ye do them, as our Saviour 
ſays; and Prudence is, as we have ſeen, 
nothing elſe than the true Method of ſe- 
curing our Happineſs. Its End is Felicity, 
and its Teſt is Piety: It preſuppoſes Reli. 
gious Knowledge for its Foundation, and the 
Evidence of it appears in a Religious Life as 
the Superſtructure. St. James calls thus for 
this Teſt of all Pretenſions to this Virtue: 
+ Who is a Wiſe Man and endued with 
Knowledge among you ? Let bim ſtew out of 
a good Corroerſation his Works with Meekneſs 
of Wiſdom. But 
* John zii. 17 + Jamey ii, 13. 
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But though this may be thought a com- 
petent Deſcription of the Virtue of Prudence 
with Reſpe&t to the great End which it 
ought to purſue, and the Diligence with 
which ſo important an End ought to be 
purſued, yet it muſt be confeſſed that there 
is another Point of Prudence with Reſpect 
to the Means, which ſeems to have engroſſed 
the Name, and to have excluded this firſt 
and beſt Part from the general Notion. By 
a Prudent Man we do not in common Diſ- 
courſe mean ſo generally as we ought, a 
Good and Virtuous Perſon, but rather one 
who ſchemes his Affairs well with Regard 
to the End, whatever it be, which he has 
in View ; one who preſerves outward Ap- 
pearances, and is exact in Decency rather 
than in Conſcience, Now though this for 


the Reaſons before aſſigned is not in itſelf a 


ſufficient Claim. for the juſt Eſteem and 
Character of Prudence, though Honeſty is 
always the beſt Policy, and Religion the 
trueſt Wiſdom, yet the Prudence of the 
Means under the Influence of this genuine 
Sincerity is not to be diſregarded or under- 
valued. A right Judgment and equal Care 
to diſtinguiſh and purſue the Paths, which 


will 


e 
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will beſt anſwer our main good Purpoſe, 
is no inconſiderable Part of this Virtue. 

In this Point likewiſe the Prudent Man 
kooketh well to his Goings. He is careful 
that no wrong Meaſures may defeat his 
right Defign, but that all his Gaings may be 
directed ſo as may beſt ſecure and improve 
his final View. The whole Work of Pru- 
dence is not done, when we have reſolved 
to make Heaven our Aim, and to be zea- 
lous in the Purſuit of it, determining on 
no Conſideration knowingly to do an ill 
Thing. There are many Opportunities of 
Improvement to be watched which will 
confirm our good Reſolutions ; many Occa- 
fions of Evil to be declined which may 
weaken them ; and in general, thecommon 
Actions of our Life may be fo conducted 
as to be made more or leſs inſtrumental 
to it. The Pſalniſt thus expreſſes it, A 
good Man will guide his Affairs with Diſcre- 
tion, He ſuppoſes him firſt to be 4 good 
Man, to have fixed his Affections on the 
right Object, and to have ſhewn his Pru- 
dence in the moſt fundamental Article, and 
yet finds farther Room for the Exerciſe of 

| it 
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it in the Diſpoſal of thoſe Steps which may 
lead to his great and good Aim : He will 
guide bis Affairs with Diſcretion. There is 
a peculiar Accuracy in this Sentiment and 
Expreſſion. Diſcretion is ſtrictly and pro- 
perly that Part of Prudence which is con- 
cerned in the Conduct of the Means re- 
lating to the great End in View, and im- 
mediately directs outward Behaviour, as pre- 
fuppoſed to be under the Influence of a true 
inward Principle, Our Blefſed Lord him- 
felf inculcates the ſame Notion in that fa- 
mous Precept of his to his Diſciples, to 
* be wiſe as Serpents, and harmleſs as Doves. 
An inoffenſive Integrity is itſelf the greateſt 
Wiſdom ; yet our Saviour plainly teaches, 
that a farther Kind of Wiſdom ſhould al- 
ways attend it, and influence its Goings both 
for the Sake of others and themſelves, 
Some competent Share of Underſtanding 
and Experience, and of a Judgment reſult- 
ing from both, is neceſſary to guide a well- 
meaning Intention; otherwiſe the latter 
may ſometimes prove uſeleſs to Society, and 
little profitable to the innocent Owners, 
But 


Mat. x. 16. 
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But the Enquiry will return, Can zbis 
Kind of Prudence be eſteemed a Chriftian 
Duty, or a Moral Virtue? or can it be ex- 
pected to be Un:zerſal? Does it not relate 
chiefly to Secular Affairs, and does it not 
require Superior Talents? 
With Regard to the former, it is a 
weighty Miſtake to confine the Notion of 
Religion to the Devotional Parts of it, or 
the Limits of Morality to the immediate 
Offices of Juſtice or Charity. Mens Worldly 
Concerns are a Part of their Duty, and 
whatever they a& uprightly and in the Fear 
of God, though it has no other Relation to 
his Glory than as it ſhews the good Effects 
of a Regard to it upon the ſocial and per- 
ſonal Intereſts of Mankind, yet is truly a 
Chriſtian Act, and juſtly to be ranked in 
the Number of good Deeds. In like Man- 
ner our diſcretionary Conduct even in minute 
Inſtances has an uſeful Tendency towards 
thoſe which are more material, and is a 
great Security to the moſt known and fun- 
damental Branches of Morality. Or if it 
did not appear to be immediately beneficial 
to others, yet it might well be regarded as 
a Moral 
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a Meral Virtue even with Reſpect to cur- 
ſebves. 
But there are farther Reaſons to be of- 
fered, why this prudential Care of our Go- 
ings, or Diſcretion with reſpect to the Means 
in the Conduct of Human Life, may well 
be conſidered as a Duty. There is a cloſe 
Connection betwixt Prudence in ſecular 
and in religious Affairs. The former is often 
neceſſary as a Guard to the latter, is a great 
Preſervative from Temptation, and a great 
Support under it. Diſcretian, for Inſtance, 
as the uſual Method of keeping us fun 
from Want, does thereby prevent the Dan- 
ger ariſing from Neceflities, which ſome- 
times drive Men to evil Courſes againſt 
their better Principles; or if Diſtreſs, by 
unavoidable Accidents, comes on us, the 
fame Diſcretion, by applying to other Re- 
——  _ 
of omg cw by Rcours to ey 
known Tranſgreflion. 
Neither is this Kind of Prudence, even 
with Reſpect to the Means, beyond the 
Reach or Expectation of the Generality of 
Mankind. There are no diſtinguiſh 


ſh'd Abi- 
lities requiſite to form this Character, but a 
| ſober 
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ſober Uſe of the common Talents diſtributed 
to all is fully ſufficient. We do not uſually 
find the greateſt Diſcretion among the 
greateſt Genius's, nay, as if this was rather 
a Prejudice to it, as if the Depth of their 
Capacity or the Sprightlineſs of their Wit 
were a Temptation to go out of the eommon 
Road, we more rarely find it among Per- 
ſons of their ſuperior Accompliſhments than 
among others. The Vulgar Taſk of boking 
well fo their Goings ſeems below their Care, 
whilſt peculiar Diſtinctions are their Aim, 
which lie out of the way of common Dv/- 
cretion. Accordingly we do not in common 


Speech by the Prudent Man underſtand one 
of elevated Parts or Learning, but one who 
manages with Care and Attention his own 
Concerns in his own proper Sphere. And 
for this a very ſmall Degree of common 
Senſe, if there be but a proper Conſciouſneſs 
of the Smallneſs of its Extent, and eſpecially 
if it be, as we have preſuppoſed, under 
the Influence of a Religious Principle, will 
abundantly anſwer the Purpoſe. Wrong 
Schemes indeed would require more Policy 
to conduct them with Decency and with 


any tolerable Proſpect of Succeſs. Hypocriſy 
Vor. II. M is 
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is an intricate Affair, and where ſome Parts 
of a Man's Defign are to be avowed, ſome 
to be diſguiſed, and ſome to be poſitively 
diſowned, here great Underſtanding, Ex- 
perience, and Addreſs, may be neceflary 
to reconcile the Inconfiſtencies, and to give 
any Hope of a ſucceſsful Event. But the 
Paths of Integrity as well as the End are 
not only -profitable, but eaſy and obvious 
to common Capacities. Theſe require no 
artful Diſguiſes, nor ſubtle Evaſions, and it 
is a ſtrong Proof of the prudential Part in 
theſe Engagements, that they do not. We 
readily allow that Dz/cretion means ſome- 
thing more than a good Intention and ſtrict 
Adherence to the Paths of Virtue ; it im- 
plies a wiſe and careful Diſpoſition of all 
common Acts and Events ſo as may beft 
anſwer the fundamental good Purpoſe. 
But even this is nothing more than may be 
learned by Care and Attention by all who 
are not remarkably deficient in Underſtand- 
ing, and who do not nearly approach to the 
Degrees of Ideocy. To all common Hearers 
we may fay in the Words of the Son of 
Sirach, * My Son, if thou wilt, thou ſhalt be 


taught, 
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taught, and if thou wilt apply thy Mind thou 
ſhalt be Prudent. The fame Care indeed is 
neceſſary in ſpiritual as in ſecular Affairs, 
and with that Care there is no Reaſon to 
diftruſt Succeſs in either. For let us con- 
ſider particularly, how much this Virtue of 
Prudence in the Ways and Means of Conduct 
conſiſts in mere Negatives, which ſure are 
eaſy to be learned by all Capacities. In- 
ſtances of Ind;/cretion indeed are memberleſs, 
but ſhould we attempt to recount all which 
have fallen under our own Obſervation, 
how much the greater Part would be found 
to conſiſt in doing thoſe Things which we 
ought not to have done, and which a very 
moderate Share of Capacity and Experience 
might have taught us to have forborn ? 
There is one remarkable Inſtance of this 
Kind plainly enough ſuggeſted in the Text 
by the Confinement of the prudent Man's 
Care to the Conduct of his own Aﬀairs. He 
looketh well to his Goings, not interfering in 
the Conduct of others, farther than as their 
Concerns may by Circumſtances become 
Part of his Duty, but in other Caſes leaving 
them to the free Uſe of their Liberty as he 
enjoys and exerciſes his own. His Behaviour 
x2 i 
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is an Example of the Apoſtles Precept, and 
at the fame Time a Proof of the W:/dom 
and Uſefulneſs of it, of * Studying to be 
Quiet, and to do bis own Buſmeſs, and to work 
with bis own Hangs, according to his Em- 
ployment and Station, Now of how much 
Importance this one Inſtance of Diſcretian 
in confining our Thoughts and Cares to aur 
own Concerns is, a very little Experience 
may ſatisfactorily demonſtrate. It would 
prevent numberleſs Diſputes and Miſunder- 
ſtandings, which occaſion Uneaſineſs, if 
not Injuries; it would conciliate the Good- 


Will of many who might ſhew us occafional 


Favours, if not habitual Friendſhip; and it 
would leave us more Leiſure and better 
Judgment for Application to our own 
Affairs, when our Thoughts are not diſ- 
ſipated, nor our Cares diſtradted by unre- 
queſted Schemes and unacceptable Interpoſi- 
tions in other Men's Concerns ; wherein we 
are neither really intereſted ourſelves, nor 
at all deſired to be ſo. Yet how eaſy a Point 
of Prudence is this to learn? It requires no 
exquiſite Share of Underſtanding, no Re- 
finements of Policy, or extenſive Know- 


ledge 


® 1Theff. vi. 11. 
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ledge of Mankind, to diſcern the Wiſdom 
of walking by this Rule of confining our 
Cares to our own Buſineſs; and one ſhould 
imagine that it ſhould not need any great 
Mortification or Self-Denial to put it in 
Practice. Yet the Author of the Text elſe- 
where ſpeaks of it as no inconſiderable At- 
tainment and Glory to have gained even this 
Point, and mentions it as a common In- 
ſtance and Effect of Imprudence to be thus 
interfering in other Mens Affairs. f 7s 
an Honour, ſays he, to ceaſe from Strife, but 
every Fool will be meddling. Even Self- Love, 
one might think, might teach a Man this 
Leſſon, and might direct him to apply his 
Thoughts to his own Affairs; but Self-Con- 
ceit is apt to get the better even of this in- 
tereſted Principle, and to lead Men to ſhew 
their Superiority of Judgment, or their own 
Preſumption of it at leaſt, by dictating to 
others. Yet on either Suppoſition, this 
Part of Prudence, to mind only one's own 
Concerns, might ſeem no difficult Leſſon. 
If they have really the ſuperior Knowledge 
that they ſuppoſe, their Underſtanding and 
Experience might teach them that others 

M 3 are 
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are apt to think the ſame of themſelves, and 
are as willing to judge of their own Affairs 
as they ; but if there is no Ground for this 
Imagination, but they are on the common 
Level with others, they have the more 
Occaſion to guard themſelves and their own 
Concerns againſt the violent Aſſaults or 
ſecret Frauds of others. | 

There is another Article of Prudence not 
obſcurely ſuggeſted in the Text, on which 
much depends, which yet may be both 
learned and practiſed by any moderate 
Capacity without Difficulty. It is intimated 
in that Part which ſpecifies the Care of be 
prudent Man to be particularly directed to 
his Goings. A Perſon of this Character 
does uſually chuſe to diſcloſe his Sentiments 
by the Wiſdom of his Condu#, rather than by 
2 Profuſion of Mord.. Our Actions are not 
only generally the fincereſ# Expreſſions of our 
Thoughts but the ue too, both with 
Regard to our own Succeſs, and the Eſteem 
of others: And this in Proportion to our 
Share of Underſtanding, whatever it be. In 
this Light Salamon repreſents the Suppreſſion 
of all unſeaſonable Oftentation even of real 
Improvement to be as much a Point of 
ts Prudence 
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Prudence as the Concealment of a real 
Want of it. 4 Prudent Man, ſays he, 
concealeth Knowledge, but the Heart of Fools 
proclaimeth Fooliſhneſs. To the fame Pur- 
poſe, + Every Prudent Man dealeth with 
Knowledge, but a Fool layeth open his Folly. 
And again, + The Tongue of the Wiſe uſeth 
Knowledge aright, but the Mouth of Fools 
poureth aut Fooliſhneſs. He elſewhere adds, 
Even @ Fool, when he boldeth bis Peace, 
is counted Wiſe : and be that ſhutteth his Lips, 
is efteemed a Man of Underſlanding. To ſuch 
then we may well apply what Fob ſaid to 
his pretended Friends but miſerable Com- 
forters, as he truly and elegantly ftiled 
them, O that you would altogether bold your 
Peace, and it ſhould be your Wiſdom. An 
Habitual Taciturnity in unneceſſary Points 
would be the wiſeſt Leſſon for thoſe who 
are ſo eminently diſqualified for Converſa- 
tion, as an occaſional Silence is often the 
prudential Part in others, where there can 
be no Proſpect of doing Good by expreſs 
Expoſtulations and loud Harangues. Thr 


the VI Amos expreſſly repreſents the 
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Wiſdom of their Deportment in a very 
corrupt Age, * Therefore the Prudent ſhall 
deep Silence in that Time, for it is an evil 
Time. Now this again is ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhable and practicable by the meaneſt 
Underſtanding ; little natural and no ac- 
quired Learning is neceſſary to teach us, 
that + in a Multitude of Words there wanteth 
not both Sin and Folly, and that Wiſdom is 
beſt ſeen in looking well to our Goings, that 
is in ating the prudent Part inftead of 
talking of it. This Warineſs and Diſcretion 
of Practice will be of great Advantage to us, 
and can give no Offence to any, whilſt the 
Attempt of magnifying our Wiſdom by 
vain Diſcourſe will injure ourſelves and 
provoke others. We may apply to this, 
eſpecially to Religious Prudence, what St. 
James ſays of Picty in General, I If any 
Man among you ſcemeth to be Religious, and 
bridleth not his Tongue, but decerveth his own 
Heart, this Man's Religion is vain. The 


Apoſtle, we ſee, makes it a fundamental 


Point of Duty, and it is more peculiarly fo 
when Duty is conſidered as coincident with 
Our 


Amos v. 13. + Prov. x 19. 
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our trueſt Wiſdom and beſt Intereſt. This 
particular Inſtance was therefore ſpecified, 
becauſe of its important Influence on our 
Welfare, and its eaſy Obſervance by all 
Perſons, fince it is in every ones Power to 
hold his Tongue, and to purſue his Buſineſs 
without Noiſe and Impertinence ; by which 
Means his worldly Affairs will thrive the 
better, and his ſpiritual ones not the worſe. 
But though theſe general negative Rules 
are of momentous Uſe in the Conduct of 
Human Life, though they are eaſy to be 
learned and practiſed, as conſiſting merely 
in Forbearance, in avoiding unneceſſary In- 
terpoſitions in others Mens Affairs, and 
unneceſſary Harangues concerning our own, 
yet that Prudence may have its perfect Work 
in conducting the Means towards the great 
End of all our Views, it muſt be confeſſed 
that there are ſeveral pofitrve Acts and Offices 
of it to be exerciſed, which do well deſerve 
our Attention, Eſteem, and practical Re- 
gard, There may for Inſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſeful general Rules before 
mentioned be ſome particular Seaſons, 
wherein it may be proper to interpoſe in 
the Affairs of others, either by way of Aſſiſt- 
ance 
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ance or Oppoſition, as when any Caſe of 
Juſtice or Charity requires it; or again, 
when it may be neceſſary to ſpeak more 
largely of our own Affairs, as when the 
Reputation of our paſt Conduct, or the 
Neceſſity of our future Circumſtances de- 
mands it. There is, as the Wiſe Man ſays, 
* to every Thing a Seaſon, and a Time to 
every Purpoſe under Heaven, and he con- 
cludes particularly with theſe Inſtances, 
＋ 4 Time to keep Silence, and 4 Time to 
Heal; a Time to lyrue, and a Time to hate, 
a Time of War and a Time of Peace. Now 
as all ſuch occaſional Offices and Duties re- 
quire great Prudence in the Diſcharge of 
them, that we may diſtinguiſh the poſitive 
Acts and Exerciſes of this Virtue the better, 
it may be proper to conſider them particu- 
larly in a View to the ſeveral Duties which 
we owe to God, to ourſclves, and to our 
Neighbours. Their Infiuence in theie im- 
portant Points will be the Subject of another 
Diſcourſe. 


* Fcclef, i. r. + Ver. 7, K. 
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On PxUDENCE, 
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PROVERBS XIV. 15. 


The Prudent Man looketh well 10 
his Goings. 


I is equally the Privilege and the Duty 
of Mankind to conduct their Actions 
1 by Reaſon, and to be Inſtrumental to 
their own Felicity. By Nature they are 
made Moral Agents; by Providence they 

are placed in a Situation which requires 
their own Care and Conduct for the Con- 
tinuance and Improvement of preſent Bleſ- 
ſings, and for the Attainment and Security 
of farther Expectations : By Revelation they 
are more expreſſly aſſured that this is the 
poſitive Appointment of their Maker, as 


well 
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well as the Effect of natural Cauſes, that it 
is the inſtituted Condition of their future 
Acceptance as well as the ordinary Method 
of promoting their temporal Proſperity. 
As they are accountable Beings, the Crea- 
tures of Providence, not the Offspring of 
Chance or Fate, they are greatly intereſted 
to look into Conſequences, and deeply 
bound to regard thoſe Rules which their 
Creator by the Light of Reaſon or Scripture 
has recommended to their Obſervance. 
The Iſſues of Life and Death, of eternal 
Life and Death, are depending on our pre- 
ſent Choice, which has therefore every Title 
and Claim to our Attention. We muſt 
renounce the Pretenſions of our rational 
Nature, if we look not farther than the 
Solicitations of Senſe, and muſt confeſs the 
Juſtice and Propriety of the Character here 
given, that The Prudent Man hoketh well to 
hrs Goings. 

The Objef of Chriſtian Prudence, the 
great End which it ought to purſue, the 
Diligence which ſo important a Purſuit 
deſerves, the Morality of the Scheme, and 
the Poſſibility of the Attainment, have been 
already conſidered. But it was obſerved 

farther, 
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farther, that Prudence has its Office even in 
the Means of Duty; and theſe Acts and 
Exerciſes of it I propoſed at this Time par- 
ticularly to illuſtrate in a View to the ſeve- 
ral Duties which we owe to God, to our 
Neighbours, and to Ourſelves. 

The Duties particularly owing to our 
Maker claim the Precedency on many Ac- 
counts, and in theſe there is great Room 
for the Exerciſe of Prudence, It is here 
preſuppoſed that we have made God the 
ultimate Object of all our Deſires, and End 
of all our Purſuits, and that we are ſuitably 
diligent in applying to this Fountain of all 
our Happineſs ; in a Word, that our Inten- 
tions are ſincerely pious, and our Devotions 
truly fervent ; otherwiſe we ſhould be de- 
ficient in the i fundamental Article, and 
ſhould have no Pretenſions to the Title and 
Character of Prudence in the very Aim of 
our Propoſals. But then theſe good Quali. 
ties do much need the Direction of Prudence 
to render them more truly or more emi- 
nently ſerviceable to the Glory of God as 
well as the Good of Mankind. Piety of 
Intention muſt be ruled by Wiſdom of 


Judgment, and Zea! muſt be guided by 
| „ 
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Knowledge, to give Credit, Uſe, and Value 
to their Effects. Where the Divine Pre- 
cepts are clear and expreſs with Reſpect to 
our Behaviour towards our Maker, the Caſe 
of Duty becomes fo too, and the only Pre- 
tence to Prudence is in immediate and direct 
Obedience. But God, who deſigned us for 
ſome Uſe in this World as well as for our Pre- 
paration for another, has therefore left much 
to the Wiſdom of our own Choice, and in 
many Inſtances, with Reſpect to our Ad- 
dreſſes to him, has not tied us down to 
ſtrict and preciſe Rules, which might have 
interfered with our ſecular Concerns, but 
has permitted us to determine Circumſtances 
for Ourſelves, and to illuſtrate our Fudg- 
ment by making it beſt contribute to our 
Piety. Our Piety, as it ſignifies the inward 
Affection of the Mind towatds God, cannot 
poſſibly be too flaming and intenſe, but, in 
the outward Expreſſions of it, it muſt be 
regulated by the other confiſtent Parts of 
our Duty, and by the Opportunities of the 
Improvement of them all. The Worſhip 
which we owe to our Maker may be con- 
ſidered in the Inſtances of publick or private 
Devotion, 
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Devotion, and Prudence will find no incon- 
fiderable Share in the Offices of each. 

We have but little preſcribed in the 
Scriptures as to the Circumſtances of Publick 
Worſhip. The Thing itfelf is clearly 
enough injoined, and the Fact of its Obſer- 
vance as conſtantly noted, but the Cere- 
monial Part of it is left very much to the 
Wiſdom of the ſeveral Churches for their 
own Appointment. The Miſbehaviour of 
ſome early Converts in their publick Aſſem- 
blies occaſioned St. Pauls, Mention of this 
Point in #oo ſeveral Inſtances, and in 307 
he remarkably refers the Matter to their 
own Judzment and Diſcretion. In the firſt 
relating to the Mens praying 1n their 
Churches covered, and the Women uncovered, 
he tells them great Regard is in ſuch Parti- 
cular to be had to the Uſages of their 
Country,. and therefore makes his Appeal 
thus to their own common Senſe and cuſ- 
tomary Prudence, Fudge in yourſetives 
whether it be camely or decent that ſuch a 
Practice ſhould be continued. In the other 
Inſtance he lays down this as a previous 
Rule, that + God is not the Author of Con- 
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Fufion, but of Peace, as in all the Churches of 
the Saints. He then determines expreſſſy 
againſt the Women ſpeaking in Churches, and 
leaves all other Matters to this general De- 
termination that Al Things ſhould be done 
decently and in Order. Now one fixed Ritual 
for all Churches would have contradicted 
even this Rule of Order and Decency, becauſe 
through the Difference of Local Cuſtoms 
that very Practice which might be ſolemn, 
beneficial, and devotional in one Place, 
might be ridiculous, hurtful, and almoſt 
prophane in another; befides that the dif- 
ferent State of Churches, as under the Pro- 
tection of Authority or the Perſecution of 
Adverſaries, would require different Offices, 
and the different State of their ſeveral 
Members would require ſtill greater Variety. 
It is a great Inſtance of Prudence to adjuſt 
well theſe and many other Matters, ſo as 

to give Beauty and Efficacy to Devotional 
Exerciſes, to inſtruct the Ignorant, improve 
the Well-meaning, and cut off all juſt Occa- 
fion of Offence from the ſubtle Scoffer. 
With great Sincerity, and I truſt with great 
Force, I may appeal to Experience for the 


Importance 
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Importance of Prudence in ſuch Appoint- 
ments, and may refer you to the exemplary 
Moderation and Diſcretion ſhewn in the 
Regulations of our Church in theſe Matters, 
which has aimed with happy Succeſs to 
ſteer betwixt the Extremes of Superſtition 
and Prophaneneſs, and has neither loaded its 
Service with numerons, burdenſome, and 
unmeaning Ceremonies, nor yet left it open 
to all Indecencies, as if a ſtudied Neglect 
and Diſregard to the Supreme Being could 
be either ediſying or acceptable. We are not 
left to Uncertainties, whether our Devotions 
ſhall be truly pious, or not ; we depend 
not on the Goodneſs or the Wiſdom of a 
particular Perſon, whether we ſhall uſe 
right Petitions or proper Expreſſions in our 
 Addreffes to our Maker; much leſs are we 
confined to a Service in an unknown Tongue, 
which may be good or bad for ought we 
know, and which deſtroys the very Notion 
and Intent of publick Worſhip. But we 
have national Wiſdom and Authority, 
which muſt be the Judges of Decency and 
Order in theſe Caſes, for our Security in this 
Point. We have a Liturgy in a Language 
which we underſtand, and in a Method 

Vol. II. N and 
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and Subſtance which we have Reaſon to 
admire, and which is liable to no other 
Exception than what all Human Compoſi- 
tions are ſubje to, namely that ſome may 
think ſome Parts of it might be altered for 
the better. It is indeed the proper Aim of 
publick Prudence, to avoid, as far as may be, 
the giving juſt Offence to any; and it is 
the proper Prudence of private Perſons not 
to be apt to tate Offence where it is not 
juſtly given; not to charge their Governours 
with Conſequences which are diſowned, 
nor to object to doubtful Paſſages or Ex- 
preſſions, which are explained by Authority 
to a ſober and juſtifiable Senſe. A Prudent 
Perſon will recolle& the Impoſſibility of 
all Men's agreeing in Judgment about in- 
different Things, the Impoſſibility of any 
Scheme of Communion without Submiſſion 
to Authority in Things not ſinful, the many 
ſcriptural Precepts and Exhortations to 
Obedience and Union, and the great Advan- 
tages of ſuch a general Union even under 
ſome ſuppoſed Errors in ſmaller Matters. 
But in the Caſe of private Prayer there 
is ſtill more Room for the Exerciſe of 
private Prudence. Here every one js more 


at 
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at Liberty to judge and chuſe for himſelf 
in many Circumſtances of his Devotion, and 
much of the Uſe and Excellency of it 
depends on the Wiſdom of his Judgment : 
Here it may be Matter of Prudence whether 
we ſhall uſe compoſed Forms or not, and 
the Few who are qualified to addreſs their 
Maker with unpremeditated Thoughts and 
Expreflions, and eſteem this the moſt 
edifying Method, are confeſſedly at Liberty 
to do it. Our Improvement and even our 
Perſeverance in a Courſe of Devotion may 
depend likewiſe on the prudential Determi- 
nation of ſeveral other Circumſtances. It 
muſt be fo frequent as to keep in us a con- 
ſtant and lively Senſe of our Dependence 
on Providence, and it muſt not be ſo fre- 
quent as to interfere with the Diſcharge 
of the Duties of that Station, which Provi- 
dence has placed us in. It muſt be of ſuch. 
a Length as may include all the ſeveral 
Parts of Devotional Offices, and it muſt not 
be of ſuch a Length as may tire the Spirits 
and exhauſt the Attention. It ſhould be 
fixed to general fated Seaſons, that we may 
regularly be reminded of the proper Returns 
to this Duty, and it ſhould not beſo firidhy 

N 2 tied 
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tied to thoſe Seaſons, as that we may not 
rather chuſe other Opportunities when we 
have more Leiſure and Inclination for ſpiri- 
tual Exerciſes, or even diſpenſe with thoſe 
upon a general Ejaculation, or mental De- 
votion, when extraordinary Emergencies call 
us immediately to Perſonal Application to 
other Duties. The particular Calls of Pro- 
vidence, whether by unexpected Mercies or 
ſudden Diſtreſſes, do likewiſe require par- 
ticular Times, and Subjects, and Lengths 
of Prayer, which muſt be adjuſted in Pro- 
portion to our Abilities and Opportunities, 
What Improprieties have attended a well- 
meaning Devotion, where it has not been 
under the Influence of Diſcretion, a good 
Man would rather ſtudy to forget than to 
remember, on any other View than that of 
preventing the like for the future, and 
guarding againſt ſuch Extravagancies and 
Indecencies, as give Advantage to the 
Enemies of all Pzety on the one Hand, and 
the Adverſaries of all Private Judgment on 
the other. 

And this may lead us more particularly 
to conſider the Offices of Prudence in the 


Diſcharge of thoſe Duties which we owe 
b to | 
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to our Neighbours. Theſe in general may 
be faid to confiſt in avoiding to do them 
any wilful Hurt, and in endeavouring to do 
them all poſſible Gogd within the Extent of 
our Capacities. And in both theſe Caſes 
Diſcretion in the Means, as well as Piety in 
the End, will be of ſingular Uſe and Service. 
The Injuries which our Neighbours 
are capable of receiving from us may be 
either in their ſpiritual or temporal Con- 
cerns. Under the former, the Caſe of 
grving Offence comes properly to be confi- 
dered, which is entirely a Caſe of Prudence. 
We muſt not by our Conduct betray others 
into Sin either through wrong Judgment or 
bad Example, both which are in the /cr:p- 
tural Senſe Offences to our Neighbours. 
We muſt not miſlead their Underſtanding 
by doubtful Conduct in doubtful Caſes, 
wherein we have perhaps ſuperior Knowledge 
and better Information, but muſt have ſome 
Regard to their Notions and Capacities as 
well as to our own. Neither muſt we by 


wrong Appearances give them Reaſon to 


ſuppoſe us regardleſs of Duty, leſt this give 


Encouragement to them to be really regard- 
leſs of it, and to countenance their own 
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Iniquity by our ſuppoſed Pattern. For 
when we ſpeak of a bad Example, we do 
not here mean an open diffolute Purſuit of 
Vice (that is want of Prudence in the End 
itſelf) but of an ill- conducted Purſuit of 
better Views, which leaves Suſpicions and 
Imputations on our Reputations that have 
very bad Effects. Many through Indiſcre- 
tions give the World Reaſon to think them 
guilty in Articles wherein they are really 
innocent, yet this their miſtaken Character 
may have much ill Influence, and will 
ſpread Corruption in the Extent of its Sphere 
upon this their ſuppoſed Iniquity. Every 
reputed Example of Vice, whether real or ima- 
ginary, will ſtrengthen the common Cauſe, 
and embolden others to come into the nu- 
merous Society of Evil Doers. On this 
Account, ſo much Streſs is laid in Scripture 
on the Regard which we ought to bear to 
the Opinion and Eſteem of Others, and on 
the Duty of clearing our Innocence to them, 
as well as to God and our own Conſciences, 
We are injoined to abſtain from all Ap- 
pearance of Evil, and to provide Things 
honeſt in the Sight of all Men. We are 

to 
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to * Jet our light ſo ſhine before Men, that 
they ſeeing our good Works may glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven, We are to 
illuſtrate the Benefit of true Religion to the 
Glory of its Author by the real good Effects 
which it produces in our Lives, which can- 
not be without an exemplary Care of our 
Conduct and Vindication of the Innocency 
of it to the Satisfaction of our PFellow- 
Creatures, It muſt be confeſſed however, 
that even this Vindication of ourſelves and 
the Exemplarineſs of ſome particular Virtues 
zs itſelf a nice and delicate Part of Prudence, 
and requires ſome confiderable Improve- 
ment in it always to determihe rightly. 
There are ſeveral Texts which ſeem to re- 
quire Openneſs and a Publick View in our 
good Deeds, and there are ſeveral which 
recommend Privacy and Secrecy in them, 
as if we were to keep them as far as poflible 
from the Notice of the World ; and there 
is perhaps no more difficult Point in the 
whole Province of Prudence to decide wiſely, 
than the Regard which is to be paid to 
theſe ſeveral Injunctions. If we adhere 
chiefly to the former, we ſhall be liable to 

N 4 the 

Mat. v. 16. 
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the Charge of Pbariſaical Oſtentatian, ſhall 
be thought perhaps proud of our Virtue, and 
ſhall offend the Humble, though equally 
well meaning Diſciples of our Religion. If 
our own Humility prompt us more to the 
latter, to conceal our good Deeds from the 
Knowledge of Mankind, and to cover 
them as carefully as we can from publick 
View, we may be accounted remiſs in our 
Duty, as indifferent in Appearance to the 
Value of a good Character and the Cauſe of 
Piety, and as inclining rather to the pre- 
vailing Negle& of Religious Duties ; and 
this Notion may be applied to a very ill Uſe. 
The Truth is, the Application of theſe 
Precepts depends much cn the Circumſtances 
of the Times we live in, and the Perſons 
with whom we have to do. The Glory of 
God and not of Ourſelves is to be our Aim: 
Where the Notoriety of our good Deeds is 
moſt likely to advance that End, there we 
muſt not ſcruple to avow and make them 
preblick, that we may ſhew the good Influ- 
ence of Religion, eſpecially where it is 
growing faſhionable to ſhew no Regard to 
it; but where an outward Preciſeneſs is the 
national Method, whether through real 

| 8 Seriouſneſe 
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Seriouſneſs or mere Affectation, here there 
may be Danger of conſulting Appearances 
rather than true Piety, and of indulging our 
own Vanity under the Shew of Duty; and 
in ſuch Caſes Privacy may be the moſt 
prudential Part that we can act. If the Pre- 
cepts of our Lord and his Apoſtles on this 
Head be conſidered in this Light, they will 
be ſound extremely ſuitable and highly 
uſeful. The Oſtentation of the Phariſees 
was forbidden, when Market- Places were 
made the Scenes of Devotion, and Vain- 
Glory was the Aim of frequent and tedious 
Prayers; but when the forſaking the Aſem- 
bling together was the Manner of ſome even 
of their Converts, when Religion was not 
pretended to by ſome, and a falſe one was 
profeſſed by others, then a different Con- 
duct was expected; then an open Confeſſion 
of their Faith, and a publick Regard to its 
Precepts was rigorouſly required, and they 
were to * provide Things Honeſt, not only in 
the Sight of the Lord, but a lo in the Sight of 
Men. Then they were to endeavour to 
recover a publick Regard to Duty by their 
own publick Acknowledgment of it, and 

to 


* 2 Cor. vii. 21. 
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to do their Part towards the general Recep- 
tion of it by bearing their Teſtimony to the 
Truth and Efficacy of it. Need I add 
which is now the prudential Part in Reſpect 
to theſe Precepts ; what the Circumſtances 
of our own Times require of us in this 
Point; when no Applarſe can be aimed at 
by an open and profeſſed Regard to Religion, 
but rather Reproach, Inſult, and Contempt 
are to be expected on the Narrawnels of our 
Spirits and the Shallowneſs of our Intellects 
nay when we have not only the Prophaneneſs 
of the Licentious to contend with, but the 
Indiſcretions of Many who are well-diſpoſed, 
whoſe Extravagances will not fail to be im- 
puted to s, that avow openly the ſame gene- 
ral Cauſe, though we join with them only in 
the rational Part of their Devotion. In this 
Situation we muſt ſo order our Converſation 
among Men, as may better ſet forth the 
Glory of God, and cut off the Impediments 
which diſcourage others from it: By an 
avowed Dedication of ourſelves to that 
Service we muſt prevent that falſe Shame, 
which it is to be feared keeps Many from 
expreſſing their beſt Sentiments ; and that 
we may give no Offence either to the well 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed or the well. judging, we muſt be 
open in our Declarations of reſolving to 
fulfil the Vill of God, and confine our open 
Regard to it to his own Commandments as 
the Rule of it. 
And this very Reflection ſuggeſts another 
Reaſon of the Neceſſity of Prudence as to 
Religious Conduct in the Means of Duty, 
if we would not injure others in their 
ſpiritual Concerns. Though we do not 
give Offence in the Senſe before mentioned, 
that is, in the Appearance of a bad Example 
by bringing needleſs Imputations upon our 
Sincerity, yet we may prejudice the general 
Cauſe of Piety by our Indiſcretions in thoſe 
Parts of our Conduct which are moſt ac- 
knowledged to be well meant. h we 
no ways tempt others to think or practiſe 
Things as /awful which indeed are unlawful, 
yet we may on the other Hand diſcourage 
their Purſuit of real Virtue by repreſenting 
any Practices as criminal, which indeed are 
innocent and allowable, and are entirely the 
Subjects of Chriſtian Liberty. The Impru- 
dence of ſome Devotees has in this Reſpect 
done great Diſſervice to Religion by repre- 
ſenting the Diſcharge of it as an beavy 
Burden, 
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Burden, which our Bleſſed Lord, who beſt 
underſtood it, was pleaſed to call a kght 
one; and by their own Addition of unpre- 
icribed Obſervances, has tempted Many to 
look on the whole as impracticable, when 
all the ſcveral Parts, which are really of 
Divine Authority, would have been found 
to be eaſy and delightful How many 
have been terrified from offering their beſt 
Endeavours by ſevere unſcriptural Notions 
of Duty, a littie Experience in the ſpiritual 
Concerns of Men would ſoon convince us; 
and Good Men are therefore earneſtly to 
be admoniſhed, that they do not by any 
Inventions of their own bring up an evil 
Report of their Maſter's Service, nor frighten 
their Fellow Chriſtians by uncommanded 
Auſterities from the only Foundation of all 
Hope and Comfort, They ought to re- 
member, that Diſcouragements will not 
only obviouſly ariſe from ſuch dreadful Ap- 
pearances, and that weak though well- 
meaning Perſons may ſo interpret them, but 
that there are others allo of a different 
Character, who are ever at watch to im- 
prove and magnify ſuch imprudent Proceed- 
ings, and to expoſe, as they hope, Religion 

itſelf 
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itſelf through the Follies of ſome of its 
moſt zealous Profeſſors. They either can- 
not or will not diſtinguiſh betwixt the Piety 
and the Þndi/cretion, betwixt the good In- 
tention and the wrong Judgment of ſuch 
Conduct, but reap the Advantage they 
defire by blending them together, and 
ridiculing the Influence of Godlineſs upon 
Men's Behaviour. The Hearts of Men have 
been alienated from ſpiritual Affections by 
fuch a View of the Effects of them, and 
when the Enemies of Devotion have gained 
ſuch a Handle of repreſenting it as not being 
a reaſonable Service, it is dreadful to confider 
what Influence ſuch a Miſrepreſentation 
has had on thoſe who would be thought 
Rationaliſts, and how much it has contri- 
buted to ſtrengthen the growing Diſregard 
to all Duty. And though they are not to 
be excuſed who careleſsly acquieſce in ſuch 
a Miſrepreſentation, which upon Examina- 
tion would appear ill-grounded, and much 
leſs thoſe who have knowingly perverted thus 
the Miſtakes of well meaning Enthuſiaſts, 
yet neither are they to be he/d altogether 
Guiltleſs, who have given this Occaſion t9 
tbe Enenues of the Lord to blaſpheme, and 

who 
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who through want of Prudence in the Means 
of diſcharging their own Duty, have con- 
tributed to divert others from the very End 
itſelf. 

Theſe Inſtances may ſuffice to ſhew the 
Miſchiefs, which we may occaſion to our 
Neighbours in their Spiritual Concerns, if 
we cultivate not this Virtue in the Methods 
of Piety, as well as in the great Aim itſelf. 
As to their temporal Affairs, the firſt Dictate 
of a good Intention will be not to injure 
them knowingly, and it will be the ſubor- 
dinate Care of a prudential Conduct to guard 
againſt any accidental and wndefigned Wrong, 
which we may be any way inftrumental in 
bringing on them either in their Perſon, 
Property, or Reputation. 

But we are not only to do our Neighbour 
no Wrong, but to do him likewiſe all 
poſſible Good; and here again Prudence will 
find many weighty Offices both in his 
ſpiritual and temporal Concernments. The 
former of theſe will principally relate to 
Inſtruction, Reproof, and Encouragement, 
and where can there be a more extenſive 
Province for the Exerciſe of this Virtue 


than in theſe Particulars ? 


That 
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That Kind, that Seaſon, that Method of 
Inftruftion may be very uſeful and edifying 
to one Perſon, which may be extremely 
improper for and even diſtaſteful to another, 
and it is the Part of Prudence to diſtinguiſh 
when, and where, and in what Manner 
this is to be imparted. The Degree of our 
Neighbour's Capacity and the Tendency of 
his Diſpoſition are to be confidered, and 
the Proſpect of the Efe# is to be the Rule 
of our Procedure in this Reſpect. Thus 
Solomon himſelf directs the Aim of our 
Advice, Give Hiſtructian to a wiſe Man, 
and be will be yet wiſer: Teach à juſt Man, 
and be will increaſe in Learning. But where 
there is not this Foundation to work on, 
there he eſteems it not adviſeable to throw 
away our wiſe Admonitions on thoſe who 
are not capable of applying them to a good 
Uſe. + Speak not in the Ears of a Fool, for 
be will deſpiſe the Wiſdom of thy Words. The 
Probability of doing Good muſt be the Mea- 
ſure of our Interpoſition, and where there 
any Sign of Inclination or Capacity ta 
improve by our Aſſiſtance, we muſt watch 
the happy — to communicate 
ſalutary 

® Prov. ix. 9. + Prov. ih. 9. 
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ſalutary Knowledge, and direct the Appli- 
ca ion of it. There is one Text indeed in 
the Sacred Writings, which is ſometimes 
cited by very 2-alous Perſons to juſtify their 
perpetual and unſeaſonable Introductions of 
this Subject, which in the Letter of it may 
ſeem-to warrant their Conduct, and which 
others, who cannot think it was intended 
to countenance and ſupport indiſereet and 
unprofitable Efforts of Goodneſs, are yet 
at a Loſs to interpret to a better Senſe; The 
Paſſage referred to is that of St. Paul to 
Timothy. * Preach the Word, be inſtant in 
Seaſon, out of Seaſon. Now though this 
might be ſufficiently accounted for by con- 
it as a Proverbial Expreſſion im- 

porting af all Times, without meaning 
literally on unſcaſanabbe Opportunities, yet 
it may poſſibly be more ſatisfactory to 
deſcend to the very Letter, and to obſerve 
that out of S-2fon does not in the Apoſtle's 
Language fignity at an zmproper Time, but 
out of the regular ſlated Seaſon of ſuch 
Diſcourſes. St. Paul was writing to a Fel- 
kw Labourer in the great Cauſe of the Goſ- 
pel, to one of the firſt Preachers of the 
Doctrine 


® 2 Tim. iv. 2. 
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Doctrine of Chriſtianity, and he tells him that 
he muſt be conſtant and vigilant in his Office, 
that he muſt not only attend to do his Duty 
at the particular Times ſet apart for Publick 
Worſhip, but muſt watch every other Op- 
portunity of preaching and preſſing the 
great Doctrines and Duties of the Evangelical 
Diſpenſation. This I apprehend was the 
Senſe in which he directed him to be Infant 
in Seaſon, out of Seaſon; or if it be Kill 


inſiſted that the Terms uſed implies an un- 


ſeaſonable Time according to our common 
Language, it is ſtill capable of a farther 
Interpretation, which may be admitted 
without excluding all Limitation, or juſtify- 
ing improper Applications where there can 
be no Proſpect of doing Good. This Un- 
ſeaſonableneſs muſt then be underſtood of 
Men's temporal Affairs, which muſt give 
Way to their more important /þiritual In- 
tereſt, and muſt not be pleaded in Bar to 
our Inſtruction or Admonition of them, 
becauſe the Duty urged may happen to be 
inconvenient in their preſent worldly Situa- 
tion, If it be a real Duty, it may be the 
more neceſſary to remind them of it, 

Vor. II. O becauſe 
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becauſe it may be out of Seaſon in that Re- 
ſpe, leſt that very Conſideration tempt 
them to overlook and forget it, or even to 
violate it wilfully againſt their better Know- 
ledge. But ſtill the Probability of having 
a proper Influence over them is the Rule 
and Motive, and the being Inſtant in Seaſon, 
out of Seaſon, does not mean at all Events, 
with or without Reaſon, We are ſure it 
does not, not only from the Nature of the 
Ting, but from other expreſs Paſſages of 
Scripture with which this muſt be in 
conſiſtently. Our Blefſed Saviour clearly 
and fully directs his Diſciples thus in this 
Matter, in the very Sermon on the Mount. 
Give not that which is holy unto the Dogs, 
neither caſt ye your Pearls before Swine, left 
they trample them under their Feet, and turn 
again and rent you. And again, + Whoſe- 
ever ſhall not recerve you, nor hear your Words, 
when ye depart out of that Houſe or City, 
ſhake off the Duſt of your Feet, St. Mark 
adds +t for a Teſtimony againſt them, 
that is, as a Token that you will have 
nothing more to do with them, but will 

leave 


* Mat. vii. 6. + Mat. x. 14. 
T Mark vi. 11. | 
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leave them to the. juſt Judgment of God. 
The Apoſtles ated according to this Direc- 
tion, and pleaded the Authority of it. It was 
neceſſary, ſaid Paul and Barnabas to the un- 
believing Jews at Antioch, * that the Word 
of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you : but 
ſeeing ye put it from you, and judge your jetves 
unworthy of everlaſting Life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles. For fo hath the Lord commanded. 
And when they continued their Perſecutions 
to drive the Apoſtles out of the City, 
+ They ſhook off the Duſt of their Feet againſt 
them, and came unto Iconium. In like Man- 
ner again St. Paul behaved to the gainſaying 
Jeus at Corinth. I When they oppoſed them» 
ſelves, and blaſphemed, be ſhook his Raiment, 
and ſaid unto them, your Blood be upon your 
own Heads; I am clean: from henceforth 
Iwill go unto the Gentiles. St. Paul's Practice 
therefore may illuſtrate his own Precept, 
and may ſhew that by being Þffant in Sea- 


ſon, out of Seaſon, he did not mean that 


Timothy, or any other, ſhould preach at all 
Times to all Perſons, whether there was any 
Likelihood of prevailing with them or not ; 

O 2 but 


Acts xiii. 46, 47. + Ver. c1. 
t Ac viii. 6. | 
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but only that Unſeaſonableneſs in other Re- 
ſpects was to be diſregarded, whenever there 
was a real Proſpect of doing them Good. 

We may apply the fame Reflections to 
the next Office by which we may ſome- 
times benefit our Neighbour, namely, that 
of Reproof. We muſt not only, as Occaſion 
offers, inſtruct them in what is igt, but 
where any Hope of Reformation can ariſe 
from it, we muſt admoniſh and reprebend 
them for what is wrong. But Prudence 
muſt direct the Courſe of this Office, which 
if ill conducted may produce ill Conſe- 
quences; whilſt the hopeful Effects of it 
muſt depend much on the Circumſtances 
of thoſe who grve and of thoſe who recerve 
the Rehuke, and even on the Times and 
Seaſons in which it is given. Solomon again 
has offered ſeveral Reflections on this Point, 
which may ferve to demonſtrate his own 
Diſcretion and to direct ours. He that 
reproveth a Scorner getteth to himſelf Shame, 
and he that reproveth a Wicked Man, getteth 
himſelf a Blot. It is to be preſumed that 
he ſpeaks of abandoned Perſons, ſuch as 
inſtead of amending upon the Reproof will 

but 


— 


® Prov. ix. 7. 
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but abuſe the Reprover. He therefore goes 
on with the Diſtinction, and with the 
different Treatment which different Tem- 
pers require. * Reprove not a Scorner left 
he hate thee : Rebuke a W:ije Man and he will 
love thee. Again, + a Refproof entreth more 
into a Wiſe Man, than an hundred Stripes 
into a Fal. And again, + As an Ear- Ring 
of Gold and an Ornament of fine Gold, ſi is 4 
wiſe Reprover upon an obedient Ear. To 
diſtinguiſh this obedient Ear, and the Time 
when a Word of Reproof may be ſpoken in 
due Seaſon, is the Taſk of Prudence; and 
Perſons of the ſame good Diſpoſition and of 
equal Underſtanding in other Reſpects, 
will be capable of doing much more or leſs 
Good in the World according as they judge 
right or wrong in this Particular. There 
are Tempers and Capacities, there are 
Stations and Pre-eminences, there are Faults 
and Offences, which require different Kinds 
and Methods of Reprehenſion, and the 
whole Value and Efficacy of jt will depend 
on the Propriety of the Application, which 
it is therefore of ſuitable Importance to 
O 3 ſtudy 
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ſtudy and practiſe. The Characters of 
Ourſelves, and of thoſe whom we propoſe 
to reprove, are the moſt material Points to 
be particularly conſidered in the Proſecution 
of our Purpoſe, and to this ſeems emphati- 
cally to relate that Advice of St. Jude and 
the Connection of it. Keep yourſelves in 
the Love of God, looking for the Mercy of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt unto eternal Life. And of 
fome have Compaſſion, making a Difference : 
And others ſave with Fear, fulling them out 
of the Fire. 

And this may lead to the Mention of the 
other Office by which we may do Good to 
the Souls of Men, namely that of Encourage- 
ment. As evil Deeds deſerve Reprebenſian, fo 
good ones merit Applauſe, and innocent ones 
a juſt Vindication. This indeed is a more 
acceptable Proyince, as all Men love more 
to be juſtified than condemned; yet even 
this is not without its Difficulties, but 
leaves ful! Room for Caution and the Ex- 
erciſe of Prudence. To this may be applied 
that Saying of Solomon, where the Righteous 
and the Micted ſeem to ſignify the Wiſe and 
Fooliſh, as elfewhere thoſe Characters are 


uſed 


* Jude xxi. 22, 2: 
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uſed in like Manner in Return. * The Lips 
of the Righteous know what ts acceptable, but 
the Mouth of the Wicked ſpeaketh Froward- 
neſs. The principal Poiat under this Head 
is to diſtinguiſb what really deſerves Com- 
mendation or Excuſe. If we do not make 
all reaſonable Allowances to Purſuits of 
Profit or Pleaſure not finful, we ſhall loſe 
all our Influence in the forementioned 
Offices, and ſhall paſs under the Imputation 
of rigorous, ill-natured, cenſorious Perſons, 
whoſe Doctrines and Precepts exceed the 
real Rule of Duty or the practicable Reach 
of Virtue. But if we countenance by our 


Example all innocent Amuſements, and are 


ready to join in any Purſuit which neither 
Reaſon nor Revelation forbids, we ſhall not 
only encourage others to purſue the right 
Path as really the moſt pleaſurable, but our 


Character and Opinion will be the more 


regarded when we think it neceſſary to in- 
terpoſe, and to declare againſt any Scheme 
as unjuſtifiable. It will be ſuppoſed to be 
ſomewhat of Importance, and to be injurious 


either to Truth or Virtue, when thoſe who 
are known not to be Enemies to /awfu/ 


0 4 Compliances, 


„ Prov. x. 32. 
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Compliances, do yet judge themſelves 
bound in Conſcience to abſtain in ſuch a 
particular Inſtance, and to warn others to do 
the ſame. The Friendſhip which will 
naturally ariſe for ſuch a Man's Perſon, and 
the Eſteem for his Judgment, will have 
great Effect in ſuch a Caſe, and for this very 
Purpoſe of doing the more Good we find 
St. Paul avowing the Practice, and recom- 
mending the Example of complying with 
Men in all indifferent Matters, in order to 
prevail with them more effectually in more 
material ones. * Unto the Jews, fays he, 
J became as a few, that I might gain thy 
Jews ; to them that are under the Law, as 
under the Law, that I might gain them that 
are under the Law: To them that are without 
Law, as without Law, (being not without 
Law to God, but under ane he Law to Chrift) 
that I might gain them that are without Law. 
To the Weak became I as Weak, that I might 
gain the Weak. I am made all Things to all 
Men, that I might by all Means fave ſome. 
With this View, and as far as will anſwer 
this End, we muſt ſeek, like Solomon's 


Preacher, Þ 70 find out acceptable Words, yet 
with 


® x Cor. ix. 20, &c. + Ecclef. xi. 10. 
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with his Neſtriction, that what is written 
may be wpright, even Words of Truth, for 
in this as well as other Particulars there are 
Extremes to be avoided. 

The remaining Article, that of doing 
pofitive Good to Men in their temporal Con- 
cerns, is more immediately and directly the 
Care and Object of Prudence. The Choice 
of the Perſons to whom we ſhall diſpenſe 
our Charity, and the manner in which we 
ſhall diſpenſe it, are great and weighty 
Inſtances of D#ſcretion. The mere Exerciſe 
of Bounty and Beneficence without the 
Guidance of proper Judgment may really 
do Hurt in the World inſtead of Good, at 
leaſt it may deſtroy all the great and glorious 
Effects of a compaſſionate Diſpoſition in a 
plentiful Fortune. No one's Circumſtances 
are ſo ample as to enable him to aſſiſt all; 
but the proper Objects of Compaſſion are 
defrauded of juſt fo much as is given to the 
Undeſerving. We are ſurrounded with nu- 
merous Appearances of Diſtreſs, ſome of 
which are real, and others fif#itious ; and if 
we err in our Judgment, we may encourage 
the Impoſtor, and leave the Wretched 
unrelieved. Our Circumſtances are limited, 
| and 
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and our Aſſiſtance muſt be ſo too, and on 
our Choice of the Objects of it depends the 
Welfare of the Good or the Triumph of 
the Wicked, The Caſe indeed ſpeaks for 
Care and Attention, but it requires no great 
Sagacity or deep Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh 
real from appearing Diſtreſs. There are fo 
many undoubted Objects of Charity within 
the Extent of our own Knowledge, that no 
one need to truſt to Appearances only, but 
may diſpenſe his Charity where he may be 
fure it is well applied. And even where 
there are ſeveral Inſtances of Diſtreſs, which 
are known to be real, yet there may be 
farther Room for and Uſe of the Exerciſe 
of Prudence in the Relicf of them. The 
Occafions of them are to be conſidered, and 
the Inſtruction and Encouragement of the 
reſt of the World to be had in View, as 
well as the Relief of the particular Perſon 
in Neceſſity. If, for Inſtance, there are 
tus Objects in equal Diſtreſs before me, but 
the one brought about by his own Jdleneſs 
and Wickedneſs, the other inflicted by an 
unforeſeen Stroke of Providence in the Way 
of Induſtry and Duty, if I can affiſt but one, 
there can be no Doubt to which I ought to 


give 
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give the Preference, and by which I ſhall do 
more Service to the World, There are 
other more intricate Caſes, which yet com- 
mon Senſe with Attention may be ſufficient 
to determine; and this Diſtinction with 
Reſpect to the Character and Merits of 
thoſe, who may more claim as well as 
more need our Charity, is ſufficiently inti- 
mated in that Direction of St. Paul. As 
we have Opportunity, let us do Good unto all 
Men, but eſpecially unto them cho are of the 
Houſhold of Faith. 

But our Neighbours may poſſibly defeat 
all our prudential Proviſions on their Behalf; 
the Weakneſs of ſome and the Wilfulneſs 
of others may miſinterpret or pervert our 
wiſeſt Cares and Schemes for their Welfare, 
but we have more Room for the Exerciſe 
and more Security for the good Effects of 
Prudence in the Conduct of our own Affairs. 
Here the Offices of it are more extenſive 
and more beneficial. We are, or ought to 
be, more &nowmg in our own Affairs than 
in others, and a little Attention will open 
to us more of our natural Temper and con- 
ſtitutional Paſſions, on the Regulation of 
which 


vi. 
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which the Integrity, the Comfort, the 
Dignity of Human Life do in ſo great a 
Meaſure depend. A Man of meaner Ca- 
pacity, with but a good Intention, who 
keeps an Eye on the Sin that he knows by 
Experience does moſt eafily beſet him, and on 
the Occaſions that ſtrengthen it, will be 
more likely to paſs through Life innocently 
and inoffenſively, than the moſt /angurne 
Admirer of Virtue, who thinks his own 
Admiration of it a ſufficient Preſervative at 
all Times. There is great Prudence in 
Humility, in ſuſpecting our Strength, in 
avoiding unneceſſary Trials of it, and de- 
clining Dangers and Temptation, when we 
innocently may. There are ſome Directions 
in Scripture to this Purpoſe, and even 
Apoſtolical Examples of it, whoſe Authority 
will warrant our Practice, and whoſe Suc- 
ceſs will encourage it. How artfully did 
St. Paul in particular, whoſe Reſolution and 
Courage can never be called in Queſtion, 
either decline Dangers or extricate himſelf 
out of them, either by dividing the Counſel 
of his Adverſaries, or avoiding their Re- 
ſentments, or pleading his juſt, legal, and 
national Privilege ? A little Calmneſs and 

Diſcretian 
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Diſcretion in ſuch Caſes may avert great 
Evils, yet theſe require no ſingular Ability 
or Policy, but the proper Part is uſually 
viſible afterwards to all, when the Heat of 
the Affair is over. To this agrees the 
Obſervation of Solomon. A Prudent Man 
foreſeeth the Evil, and hideth himſelf; but the 
Simple paſs en and are puniſhed. The very 
Occafion of Indiſcretion through the Hurry 
of Paſſion is particularly noted by the ſame 
wiſe Author. + A Fools Wrath is preſently 
known, but a Prudent Man covereth Shame : 
and again, } The Diſcretion of a Man de- 
ferreth his Anger, and it is his Glory to paſs 
over 4 Tranſgreſſion. This Prudence in the 
Means is a ſovereign Remedy againſt all the 
Infirmities both of ourſelves and others, and 


a happy Preſervative from the Miſchiefs 


reſulting from either. It prevents deſigned 
Injuries towards us, or takes off the Edge 
of them, or finds Means to repair them, 
by reconciling the Authors of them to our 
Intereits and Perſons. By avoiding un- 
neceſſary Provocations and Aggravations, 
by || aw avenging aur ſelves, but rather 

gruing 
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giving Place unto Wrath, we ſhall heap 
Coats of Fire on the Head of our Ad verſary, to 
melt him into Love and Kindneſs, and 
thereby overcome Evil with Good. Solomon 
again mentions this Effect of Prudence in 
the higheſt poſſible Inſtance of Danger. 
® The Wrath of a King, ſays he, is as 
Meſſengers of Death, but a Wiſe Man will 
pacify it; and again, + Scornful Men bring 
a City into a Snare, but Wiſe Men turn 
away Wrath. There are Methods of ſhew- 
ing our Innocence and promoting our Se- 
curity without reflecting on the Conduct of 
our Superiors, and even of convincing them 
of their Error without aggravating the Injury 
that they may have occaſioned. And as this 
Virtue will thus contribute to alleviate and 
remedy the ill Offices of others, ſo will it 
equally contribute to anſwer and improve 
the Deſign and Effects of their good Offices 
towards us. If they return the foremen- 
tioned Duties of Inſtruction, Reproof, and 
Encouragement to us, Prudence will accept 
them always with all Thankfulneſs, and apply 
them to the real Uſe deſigned. + The Heart 

of 


® Prov. xvi. 14. + Ib. A. 8. 
+ Ecclus. iii. 29. | 
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of the Prudent, ſays the Son of Sirach, will 
under tand a Parable, and an attentive Ear is 
the Defire of a Wiſe Man. On this Account 
Solomon obſerves, * The Simple inherit Folly, 
but the Prudent are crowned with Knowledge, 
and again, + A Fool deſpiſeth bis Father's 
Inftruttion. but he that regardeth Reproof is 
Prudent. And again, } The Way of a Fool 
is right in bis own Eyes, but be that hearkneth 
unto Counſel is wiſe. Laſtly, it is the Part 
of Prudence to receive Encouragement 
readily, when it is kindly offered, and to 
poſſeſs our Souls in Patience and Thankful- 
neſs. Unneceflary Troubles, Afflictions, 
and Preſages of Evil are greatly injurious 
both to our Peace and Piety ; they take off 
that Satisfaction which might be attainable 
amidſt the mixed Comforts and Sorrows of 
Life, and they tend to deſtroy that Refigna- 
tion in which the Whole of our preſent 
Virtue conſiſts, and on which the future 
Progreſs of it depends. A Quickneſs of 
Apprehenſion in diſcerning poſſible Calami- 
ties and Diſappointments is a very undeſirable 
Perfection, if it may be called ſuch; but 

Diſcretion 
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Diſcretion as well as Virtue does uſually lie 
in the Middle Way between the Extremes; 
as in this particular Inſtance, between IÞſenfi- 
bility of Danger and Deſpair of Security. 
Then as far as our Succeſs depends on our- 
ſelves, which is very much in ſecular and 
ſtill more in fþrr:itual Intereſts, here the very 
Means of Proſperity are no other than the 
Dictates of Diſcretion, for all the particular 
Virtues, which Reaſon or Revelation pre- 
ſcribes, ſuch as Induſtry, Oeconomy, Fi u- 
gality, Watchfulneſs, Temperance, Con- 
tentment, and the like, are indeed the 
ſeveral Acts and Offices of Prudence. 
And now, thoſe very Texts and Argu- 
ments, which have explained the Thing, 
have likewiſe ſhewn the Advantages of it, 
and we may fay in general with the Son of 
Sirach, * Well is him that hath found Pru- 
dence. The Author of the Book of Wiſdom 
enlarges more fully upon this Point, and 
profeſſedly upon the Tryal and Experiment 
of it. + / Prudence work, ſays he, Wo 
of all that are is à more cunning Wirkman 
than She? And if a Man love Righteouſnefs, 
her Labours are Virtues, for She teacheth 
Temperance 
* Ecclus. xxv. 9. + Wifd. viii. 6, cc 
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| Temperance and Prudence, Juſtice and For- 
titude, which are ſuch Things as Men can 
have Nothing more profitable in their Life. 
And after having ſpecified the many Profits 
of it in the enſuing Verſes, and particularly 
as @ Counſeilor of good Things and a Comfort 
in Cares and Griefs, he goes on thus, Now 
when I conſidered theſe Things in myſelf and 
pondered them in my Heart, how that to be 
allied unto Wiſdom is Immortality, and great 
Pleaſure it is to have her Friendſhip, and in 
the Works of ber Hands are infinite Riches, aud 
in the Exerciſe of Conference with her Pru- 
dence, and in talking with ber a good Report ; 
J went about ſeeking how to take her to me. 
And ſure even the zmperfef View which 
we have been taking of this Virtue may 
well convince us how much it deſerves to 


that Argument which generally prevail- 
moſt upon us, our Sei Love, being founded 
on the very Notion of diſcerning and pur- 
fuing our beft and trueſt Happineſs, It 
places our Felicity where our Creator placed 
it, beyond the Reach of Accidents or the 
Decay of Time; and whilſt it ſecures the 
more important Event of Futurity, it does 


Vor. II. P not 


be ſought after. It has the Advantage of 
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not diſregard, nay it peculiarly promotes 
the Eaſe of the preſent Paſlage to it. It 
cuts off all Doubt and Deliberation, where 
the Point before us is a Matter of plain 
Duty, and by a proper Deliberation it 
weighs and diſtinguiſbes the Limits betwixt 
Virtue and Vice, whenever they nearly 
border upon each other. It prevents Heti- 
tation and Loſs of Time or Labour, where 
the Action falls directly under the prime 
Injunctions of the Moral Law, by directing 
immediately to the Diſcharge of it; and in 
Caſes which are particular Inſtances ot 
Obedience to a general Law, or elicit Acts 
of Moral Virtues, as the Cuſiriſts ſpeak, her: 
Prudence is the one Thing which makes 
thoſe particular Inftances more uſeful and 
acceptable, and indeed more rizht and 
Moral than any others. For in theſe Cafes 
the greater is the natural goad Effect of the 
Action, the higher is really the moral Ex- 
cellency of it likewiſe; and whilſt this our 
practical Judgment diſtinguiſhes the one, it 
as expreſſty aſcertains the other alſo. And 
whilſt it is thus employed in doing Good 
to Others, it does thereby really the greater 
Good to Ourſelves, ſecuring our reuetſionary 

Expectations, 
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Expectations, and cutting off the chief 
Complaints which diſturb our Paſſage to 
them. It prevents all the Miſchiefs which 
ariſe from Mens own Wickedneſs, and the 
greater Part of thoſe which from 


the II- will and wrong Diſpoſitiom of Others. 


It obviates many Cenſures, and moſt of the 
Occafions of Strifes and Quarrels, and pro- 
duces Peace and Eſteem to its happy Owner, 
Thus the Wiſe Author fo often cited 
already: * When Wiſdom entreth into thine 
Heart and Knowledge is pleaſant unto thy Soul, 
Diſcretion ſhall preſerve thee, Underſtanding 
ſhall keep thee; To deliver thee from the way of 
the Evil Man, from the Man that fpeaketh fro- 
ward Things, Who leave the Paths of Up- 
rightneſs, to walk in the ways of Darkneſs, 


who rejoyce 70 do Evil and delight in the Fo- 


<wardneſs of the Wicked; Whoſe Ways are 
crooked and they froward in their Paths, and 
again in the next Chapter, + My Son, E 
not them depart from thine Eyes; keep found 
Wiſdom und Diſcretion, fo ſhall they be Life 
unto thy Soul and Grace unto thy Neck, 
Then ſhalt Non walt in thy Way fefeir, and 
try Foot ſhall not ſtumble. When thou lieſt 

T 2 down, 
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down, thou ſhalt not be afraid, yea thou ſhalt 
lie down and thy Sleep ſhall be ſiweet. Be not 
afraid of fudden Fear, neither of the Deſola- 
tion of the Wicked when it cometh, Fur the 
Lord fhall be thy Confidence, and ſhall keep thy 
Foot from being taken. Theſe are the bene- 
ficial Office:, theſe the happy Privileges of 
this Virtue ; if we approve them in Specu- 
lation let us tranſcribe them into our Prac- 
zice, and they will be more deeply and 
delightfully convincing, and the Experience 
of it will make us the more defirous to 
quicken our Progreſs in it. I will conclude 
the whole with the Concluſion of the Pro- 
phecy of the Prophet Hoſea, * Who is 
Wiſe, and he ſhall underſtand theſe Things ? 
Prudent, and he ſhall know them? Fer the 
Ways of the Lord are right, and the Fuſt 
ſhall walk in them; but the Tranſgreſſors ſhall 
fall therem. 


®* Hoſ, xiv. 9. 
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SERMON VI 


On Jos rex. 
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ROMAN Ss XIII. 7. 
Render therefore to All their Dues, 


F there be a Subject to which all Man- 
kind will lend a ready Ear, it may be 
preſumed to be that which is now 
offered to our Confideration. There would 
be no Advantage or Satisfaction in the fi- 
perior Scenes and Stations of Life, in their 
Lot whom Providence has blefſed with the 
Conveniences and Comforts of this World, 
if the Continuance of them was not ſecured. 
to them by the Honeſty required of the 
Reſt of Mankind, by the Obligations in 
this Reſpect laid on the Conſcience as well 
as on the Cunduct of others: Neither would 
| P 3 there 
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there be a proper Encouragement to thoſe, 

who have only their own Labour to rely on, 

to make Proviſion for theſe Things, if their 
was no ſuch Security for the Fruits of their 
Induſtry, if after all their Endeavours there 
was no Right to Property, or no competent 
Authority to enforce that Right. It is the 
Notion and Practice of Juſtice which gives 
Pleaſure to Plenty, and Hope to Neceſſity, 
and quickens all the delightful and uſeful 
Exerciſes of Mankind, It cuts off Tempta- 
tion, prevents Deſpair, and particularly 
obviates all the uſual Occaſions of Self- 

Deceit. In perſonal Exceſſes Men ſome- 
times offend without Fore-thought and In- 
tention, or even without Conſciouſneſs of the 
Offence at the Time that they are under the 
Influence of it: But there is no Danger of 
this Kind in the Caſe before us. We can 
ſcarce violate the Obligations of Tuftice 
without being /enfible at the fame Time of 
ſuch Violation, and being ſenfible likewiſe 
that we are doing axis therein. He who 


knowingly becomes guilty of it, would if 
poſſible conceal his Guilt from the Know- 
ledge of the World ; and if he ſucceeds in 


that Point, yet cannot conceal it from him- 
fel 
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ſelf, nor eſcape the Accuſation and Reproach 
of a ſelf-condemning Conſcience, His Mind 
will bear ſo neceſſary a Teſtimony to the 
Cauſe of Juſtice, that himſelf will wiſh that 
he could relieve his Neceſſities and promote 
his Intereſt as well without deviating from 
the Rules of it; and there is no Man living 
but would chuſe, if he could do it with 
equal Succeſs, to ſerve his Deſigns by 
honeſt rather than by diſbaneſ Methods. So 
far does natural Conſcience concur with the 
Dictate of Revelation, and both conſpire to 
render the Contemplation of that Subject 
acceptable, whoſe Exerciſe and Influence 
can only make Life itſelf pleaſurable and 
profitable. 


The Text is plainly introduced as an H- 
ference, which muſt dire& us to look to the 


Render 


Premiſes from which it is drawn. 
therefore, ſays the Apoſtle, ts all their Dues ; 
what thoſe Principles or Obſervations are, 
from whence this practical Concluſion re- 

ſalts, it may be proper briefly to conſider. 
Now the Univerſality of the Precept here 
enjoined ſeems to determine the preciſe 
Meaning of the Apoſtle in this Place, and 
the peculiar Force of the Injunction itſelf as 
P 4 an 
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an Inference from the preceding Verſes. 
The common Rights of private Perſons, and 
the Neceſſity of Fairneſs and Honeſty 
in their mutual Intercourſes and Offices 
betwixt each other, were obvious and un- 
doubted Branches of the Duty of Juſtice. 
But the Claims of Arthority and Rights of 
Government were Points in which his Diſ- 
ciples ſeem not to have been ſo well in- 
ſtructed or ſatisfiecd. As Romans they had 
ſome Obiections to make from their parti- 
cular Situation at that Time, and as Chriſtiau 
Cnverts they had ſome farther Doubts to 
offer from the Nature of their Religion, 
and the Liberty wherewith Chrift had made 
them free. The Apoſtle therefore at the 
Beginning of this Chapter proceeds to give 
them Inſtruction and Admonition on theſe 
Heads, and requires Submiſſion to Authority 
as one diſtinct and material Part of Juſtices 
He begins with preſcribing Subjection to 
Qurermaens in -very general Terms, ap- 
plicable to all the ſeveral Forms of it, in- 
terſperſing his Reaſons for this Subjection 
from the Original of it as the Appointment 
of God, and the Erd of it in its Uſefulneſs 
to Man. Let every Soul be ſubject to the 

higher 
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higher Powers, for there is no Power but of 
Gad; the Powers that be, are ordained of 
God. Whoſoever therefore refiſteth the Pouer, 
refiſteth the Ordinance of God; and they that 
refit, ſhall receive to tbemſelves Dammotion. 
For Rulers are not à Terror to good Works, 
but to the Evil. Wilt thou then not be 1/raid 
of the Power? do that which is Good, and 
thou ſhalt have Praiſe of the ſame. For be is 
the Minifter of God to thee for Good. But if 
thou do that which is Evil, be afraid ; for be 
beareth not the Sword in vain: for be is the 
Miniſter of God, a Revenger to execute Wrath 
upon him that doth Evil. He goes on to add 
that this was not only Matter of Prudence 
but of Conſcience ; it was not only neceflary 
to the Support of Society, and to eſcape the 
preſent Vengeance of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
but in relation likewiſe to the Original of 
the Inſtitution, and to avert the future 
Vengeance of the ſupreme Diſpoſer and 
Judge of all Things. Wherefore ye muſt 
needs be ſubject᷑ not only for Wrath, but aljo for 
Conſeience Sake. For, for this Cauſe pay ye 
Tribute alſo, for they are Gods Miniſters 
attending continually upon this very Thing. 

And then he comes to the practical Appli- 
cation 
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cation in the Text, Render therefore to all 
their Dues, to all, that is to Saperiors as well 
as others; to Governours as well as to thoſe 
who are in joint Subjection with you; for ſo 
he goes on, Tribute to whom Tribute is due, 
Cuſtom to whom Cuſtom, Fear to whom Fear, 
Honour to whom Honour. 

But this Part of the Subject will neceſſa- 
rily be included and conſidered in a general 
Diſcourſe on the reſpective Duties and 
Offices of Juice. The Text itſelf, inde- 
pendently of its Connection, is a plain 
Deſcription of, and Exhortation to the Diſ- 
charge of it; and in order therefore to 
anſwer the Deſign of it, I ſhall endeavour, 
in diſcourſing upon it, to illuſtrate the 
Nature, Obligation, Importance, ang Ad- 
vantages of this Virtue. 

The Nature of this Virtue is * firſt 
Circumſtance to be conſidered : And it con. 
fiſts preciſely in the Deſcription, which the 
Apoſtle has here given of it, in rendring to 
all their Duet, in anſwering and fulfilling 
every rightful Claim which the reſt of 
Mankind have upon us. The Foundation of 
that Claim is the Queſtion which ariſes 


upon this Point: And if there be any 
Difficulty 
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Difficulty in this whole Subject, it will be 
found in this Part of it, in aſcertaining the 
Notion of Rzght, in determining when the 
Pretenſions of others are really their Dues, 
and therefore to be rendred to them. 

Now the Rights of Mankind are of 
yarious Kinds, and might truly be diſtin- 
guiſhed to ariſe from Nature, from Reaſon, 
from Compact, and from Authority; but it 
will be ſufficient to conſider the three former 
incidentally only, and to dwell particularly 
on the latter, as that which gives them all 
their obliging Force. The other Conſidera- 
tions may ſhew what is fit or uſeful, but 
this alone makes them abſolutely binding. 
It is this which diſtinguiſhes and enforces 
all u Claims, and warrants Men to chal- 
lenge them as their real Dues, laying a Tie 
on the Conſciences of others truly and faith- 
fully to diſcharge them. 

If then we appeal to Authority, we muſt 
naturally begin with that which is Supreme, 
from which all others derive their ſeveral 
Kinds and Degrees. The Original of all 
Right and Property muſt ſtrictly be drawn 
from the Favour and Free-Gift of the 
Author of our Being and Giver of all our 

— Facultics, 
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Faculties. Our Right to the very Fruits of 
the Earth, much more to the Animal Crea- 
tion, and to the Services of our rational 
Feilow-Creatures, can only autheritatrvely 
be deduced from this Fountain. The un- 
enlightned Heathens indeed, who never 
were favoured with Revelation, or who 
rejected and forgot the Favour, finding 
themſelves in Poſſeſſion, never queſtioned 
their Title, but preſumed upon the Donation; 
but we Bekevers can go higher, and appeal 
to the Original Grant. We are aſſured by 
the inſpired Writings, that thoſe Things 
were created for us, and beſtowed upon us, 
and that tho' * the Heavens be the Lord's, 
yet the Earth hath he given to the Children of 
Men. A Property herein and in its Fruits 
was firſt given immediately upon the Crea- 
tiom ; after the Deluge the Grant was ex- 
tended, and Beaſts, both as to the Uſe of 
Life and Power of Death, were included 
within the Authority of Mankind, Then 
what ſome chufe to call the natural Rights 
of Men themſelves were aſcertained, which 
was at leaſt a ſhorter and eafier Method of 
diſtingui ſſing them; and every one's Claim 
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to Life, and to the Means of preſerving it, 
was allowed and confirmed by him who 
gave it. The Violation of it was prohibited 
in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and the Divine 
Lawgiver vouchſafed not only to expreſs 
his Will herein, but to aſſign a particular 
Reaſon to enforce it . Nor was only his 
Exiſtence, but his Welfare, not only the 
Security of his Perſon but of his Property, 
at the ſame Time provided for, and Direc- 
tion given againſt Encroachments on each 
other's Poſſeſſions, as we are expreſſly aſſured 
by the Jeus from Traditionary Evidence, 
ard more certainly informed by the ſeveral 
Alluſions of Fob to this Purpoſe, who him- 
ſelf lived in the Patriarchal Age. 

But tho' this Original Allowance of Pro- 
_ perty and Diſtinction of Rights be acknow- 
ledged, yet the Difficulty will be to deduce 
our C/aim from this Original, and to deter- 
mine how far from this Authority parti- 
cular Nations and Perſons can make good 
their Pretenſions to particular Rights or 
Poſſeſſions, and with Juſtice demand cf 
others to render them to them, as their pro- 
per Dues. 


Now 
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Now wherever there has been any im- 
mediate Interpoſition of Providence in this 
Caſe, wherever the Will of God has been 
revealed in ſuch Matters; and Kingdoms, 
Countries, or Perſonal Poſſeſſions have been 
made over to any People by ſach his expreſs 
Defignation, there is a Claim of the higheſt 
Kind and ftrieſt Right, which can poſſibly 
be offered, and when ſupported by compe- 
tent Evidence may challenge its Dues from 
all Mankind. The Right of the Creator is 
abſolute and indefeafible ; and they muſt 
be much at a Loſs for Exceptions, who 
can find a Difficulty in any of the Scriptural 
Relations of this Sort, or queſtion the Hu- 
thority of the Maker and Preſerver of all to 
transfer any of his Gifts to or from any of 
his Creatures. 

But all Claims of this Sort are now at an 
End ; thoſe which were well-founded were 
few, arifing from great Emergencies, and 
anſwering ſome important Ends. Falſe Pre- 
tenſions would never paſs in this diſcerning 
Age, and would at any Time have been ſet 
afide by calling for miraculous Evidence 
ſuitable to the Nature of the Demand. 
Even that Enthy/iaſtical Notion of the Saints 

inherit ing 
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inberiting the Earth, founding Deminion and 
Property 


on Grace, and raiſing thereby a 
Claim of Divine Right to their own ſuppoſed 
Piety, is now, God be thanked, entirely 
ſunk, and one would not chuſe to revive it 
by an Attempt to confute it. Let us pro- 
ceed to conſider by what regular Methods 
the Rights of Mankind to their reſpective 
Properties and Poſſeſſions have been derived. 
And in this Enquiry the Hiſtory of the 
Bible will be of farther Service to us. We 
do not find after the Expulſion from the 
Garden of Eden, that there was any particu- 
lar Revelation made as to the Diſpoſition of 
Countries upon the firſt Settlement and 
ſpeedy Increaſe of Mankind, but they were 
left to diſperſe and fix themſelves as Con- 
venience or Inclination led them. When 
they were ſo far multiplied, that it was 
neceſſary to ſend out new Colonies, Chance 
or Choice directed the Way, there being no 
Authority either guiding or prohibiting. 
* We find Abraham in this Caſe propoſing 
a free Election to Lat, and profeſſing his 
Willingneſs to be determined by the other's 
free Choice, which Way ſoever it ſhould 
direct 
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direct his Motions. And whilſt the Earth 
was yet unoccupied, and equally free to all 
its new Inhabitants, this Choice under the 
general Grant was Title ſufficient, and the 
actual Tillage of the Country was a clear 
Bar againſt all Pretenſions from all others ; 
fince one of the firſt natural Rights, which 
Men could be poſſeſſed of, muſt be the 
Fruits of their own Labours. The parti- 
cular Share or Intereſt of the ſeveral Indivi- 
duals in the Property of ſuch a new tilled 
Country, muſt ariſe either from a mutual 
Agreement amongſt themſelves, or from the 
Determination of the Perſon, who before 
the Separation of the Colony had Authority 
over the reſt of the Society. And when 
the Settlement was made upon either of 
theſe Foundations, the Right of Property 
muſt be ſufficiently diſtinguiſbed, and every 
one might eaſily know, what were the 
Dues which were to be rendred ts them.— 

Thus far there could be little Difficulty.— 
But when the World began to be more 
peopled, firſt Convenience of Situation and 
Competition of Intereſt, and afterwards 
mere Ambition and Luſt of Power, occa- 
honed Strifes, and Violence was introduced 
to 
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to diſturb the Notion and Diſtinction of 
Property. The Neceflaries of Life, and 
particularly that of er Water, occaſioned 
the firſt Contention we read of. This was 
the Foundation of the Difference betwixt 
the Herdmen of Abram's Cattle and the 
Herdmen of Lot's Cattle, and tho' this was 
compoſed by the fair and amicable Prupofal 
of the former, yet we find the ſame Cauſe 
afterwards producing longer and greater 
Conteſts +. The Aims of Tyranny and 
Defire of extenſive Power ſeem likewiſe to 
have begun very early, and to have wrought 
many Tragical Effects; for no other Cauſe 
appears of the Wars between the Kings. 
recorded in the 14th Chapter of Gengſis. 
And here ariſes the firſt intricate Queſtion 
on this Subject, how far Congueſt could give 
a Right, or mere Violence exclude the 
Claim of the firſt Poſſeſſors and laborious 
Occupiers of the Land. Not to enter deep 
into this Controverſy, it muſt I think be 
allowed, that the Firſt Izvaders of the 
Rights of theſe peaceful Owners were 
guilty of TInjuftice in a high Degree, acted 
_ againſt the expreſs Law ot- their Maker, 
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and offered the heavieſt Wrong to their 
Neighbours. They ſtood condemned by 
the Word of God, and probably by their 
own Conſciences, and are in no wiſe to be 
juſtified or excuſed. But when the Violence 
had prevailed, and the Vanquiſhed were 
forced to ſubmit to the Terms impoſed upon 
them, here aroſe a new Settlement, and new 
Rights and Properties aroſe from it. Tho' 
the Authors of the Change were wicked 
and indefenfible, and ated upon fe 
Principles, (if they may be called ſuch) yet 
were they Inftruments in the Hand of Pro- 
- vidence, who often choſe by ſuch Means to 
chaſtiſe the Impiety of other Nations, to 
alienate their Properties, and bring their 
Perſons into Subjection. God never gave 
to any People ſuch an abſolute Right to their 
Poſſeſſions, as to exclude his own Right of 
altering or reverſing them. He reſerved 
that Privilege of Sovereignty, which he 
frequently mentions in his revealed Will, of 
putting down one and ſetting up another, and 
he is frequent in threatning national Ruin 
to general Impiety, and promiſing Publick 
Profperity to Publick Virtue. This Right 
and Conduct of Providence, and the Con- 

dition 
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dition on which it is founded, are thus re- 
preſented by God himſelf thro' the Mouth 
of the Prophet Feremiab. * At what In- 
flant I fhall ſpeak concerning a Nation and 


concerning a Kingdom, to pluck up and to pull 2 
down and to deſtroy it, if that Nation, againſt 1 
whom TI have pronounced, turn from their 21 
Evil, I will repent of the Evil that I thought 1 
to do unto them. And at what Inſtant T ſhall A 
Heal concerning a Nation and concerning 4 : 
Kingdom, to build and to plant it, if it do : 
Evil in my Sight that it obey not my Voice, 1 
then I will repent of the Good wherewith I jaid of 
I would benefit them. Whether theſe Events N 
are brought about by immediate Interpoſi- A 


tions, or the Inſtrumentality of Human 
Means, the Effect is the fame, and the 
Intent of Providence equally anſwered. The 
Safferers are not unjuſtly dealt with, with 4 
Reſpect to their Maker, whatever juſt Com- 4 
plaints may he againſt their Fellow-Creatures, 

the immediate Authors of their Sufferings ; 


but hereby even the Vices of Men are fo 1 

directed as to fulfil the Vi of Heaven, and 4 

violent Oppreſſors are, beſide their Inten- 9 

tion, without any Commiſſion, and therefore 4 
Q 2 without 
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without Excuſe, made inſtrumental to the 
wiſe Deſigns of Providence. 

Theſe Confiderations are applicable Þ to 
the preſent State of every Country and Peo- 
ple under Heaven. For in what other 
Manner can the preſent Notion of Rights 
and Dues be deduced from the Original 
Grant? Read the Hiftory of our own or of 
any Nation, and ſee thro' what Variety of 
Changes and Chances, what Viciſſitudes of 
Compatts, Accidents, and Violences, they at- 
tained their preſent Settlement. Theſe 
were all Providential Events, tho' not all 
Judicial, ſome meant for Chaſti/ement, others 
for Mercy, but all intended for our Proba- 
tion, and contributing to the Settlement of 
ditferent Forms, Privileges, and Conſtitu- 
tions in different Countries. Theſe there- 
fore ace now the only Rules of Right and 
Limits of Property, and by theſe we muſt 
adjuſt the Diſtinction of our own and 
others Dues. The very Notion of Divine 
Rigbt muſt be confined to and diſtinguiſhed 
by Human Laws, which is the very Senſe 
and Language of St. Peter, when he directed 
all Chriſtians to * ſulmit themſebves to every 

Ordinance 
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Ordinance of Man for the Lord's Sake, and 
of St. Paul when he addrefled the Romans 
thus: Let every Soul be ſubject to the 
Higher Powers, for there is no Power but of 
God, the Powers that be are ordained of God: 
Whoſoever therefore refifteth the Power, re- 

feſketh the Ordinance of God. There had 
happened a confiderable Alteration in the 

Conſtitution of that Nation, not long before 
theſe Apoitles wrote, but they take no 
Notice of that, but ſpeak expreſſly and par- 
ticularly of the preſent State and Settlement 
of their Laws. They ſometimes we fee 
call this the Ordinance of Ged, becauſe 
Society was univerſally his Intent and 
originally his Appointment ; and ſometimes 
ſtile it the Ordinance of Man, becauſe there 
was no immediate Revelation in each fingle 
Inſtance, but the particular Form of each 
Conſtitution was left to the Determination 
of Human Authority. And in this Senſe 
every ſuch Determination receives a Divine 
Sanction, and thoſe, who tranſgreſs the 
Laws of Men, do thereby become Tranſ- 
greflors againſt the Law of God. All Legal 
Claims are juſt Dues, which cannot be 
3 Q 3 refuſed 
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refuſed without Breach of Conſcience; for 
in this the Authority of Heaven and Earth 
is united, the one being the Meaſure, the 
other the Enforcement of Juſtice. If there 
are any ſeeming Exceptions to this Rule of 
Right, they will be found upon Examina- 
tion not to be owing to the Falſbood of it, 
but to ſome Drfficulty in the Application; 
ſome Doubt in reconciling the Letter and 
Intent of the Law, or ſome Want of com- 
petent Evidence to enforce the plain Intent 
of it, It may perhaps contribute to explain 
and confirm this, if we deſcend more to 
Particulars, and diſtinguiſh a little what are 
the Dues, which according to this united 
Tie of Divine and Human Laws we are to 
render to all Men, either by the general 
Claim as Members of Society, or by any 
more peculiar Privilege of Station or Re- 
lation. 

In the Firſt Place then Per/enal Security 
is every Man's Due. This is the very In- 
tent of Szciety ; Man being too frail and 
helpleſs a Being to ſubſiſt in an independent 
State, he was therefore made a Member of 
Community ; that there might be a Provi- 
fion to ſupply mutual Wants, and to guard 

againſt 
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againſt mutual Violences. This may well 
be eſteemed the firſt ſocial Right, even 
_ antecedent in Notion, tho' not in Time, to 
the Inſtitution of Society. It was one of 
the firſt expreſs Divine Laws, and leſt the 
Evidence of this might be thought clearer 
than any other Point, and be carried too 
far, even to the Prejudice of Society, leſt a 
Right to Life might be thought an anfor- 
feitable Privilege, therefore all reaſonable 
Doubts on this Head were prevented by a 
very early and very plain Determination, 
and a Capital Puniſhment was afligned to 
this high Offence by the Author and Giver 
of Life himſelf : * Whoſo ſbeddeth Man's 
Blood, by Man fhall his Blood be ſhed. All 
Human Laws that we know of throughout 
the World have followed this Divine Pat- 
tern, and made this Proviſion for the Secu- 
rity of Life; which tho' almoſt too clear to 
require ſuch an expreſs Specification, was 
yet too important not to deſerve it ; and 
which too many of our Proceſſes of Fuftice 
ſhew to be not only neceſſary but ineſfectual. 

But farther, Security as to a Man's Pro- 
perty as well as Perſon is every Man's un- 
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alienable Due. This indeed is ſubſequent 
in Idea as well as Fuct to the Inftitution of 
Society, but is the immediate Reſult of it. 
The Comforts of our Life give Value to our 
Exiſtence, and theſe ariſe from the Diſtinc- 
tion and Security of Property. The Well- 
Being of Mankind was at leaſt the next 
Conſideration to the Support of their Being, 
and after Proviſion for the Security of Life, 
it was the Intent and the Care of Society to 
make that Life a Bleſſing by the Pleaſure 
and Profit ariſing from the ſafe Enjoyment 
of their Paſeſians This being the very 
Deſign of peaceful Communities and Legal 
Inſtitutions, they muſt neceſſarily be the 
Rule of Claim and Eud of all Controverſy.— 
But is this then, it may be enquired, the 
preciſe Meaſure of Right and Wrong? Is 
every Thing Juſt which is Legal, and 
nothing farther any Man's Due, than what 
the Law expreſſly determines to be ſo? The 
Philoſophers we know made Equity and 
Equality a diſtin&t Part of Fuftice, and tho 
they laid indeed great Streſs on the Legality 
of Claims, yet they admitted Something 
farther as binding, to compieat the Notion 
of Rights and Dues ; ard were of Opinion, 

that 
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that Men might be obliged by Reaſon and 
Conſcience to more than the Law could 
poſitively require of them. Our Blefſed 
Lord has inculcated the ſame Sentiment and 
expreſſed it better, by enjoining us in all 
Caſes of commutative Fuſtice to do to 
others as we would they ſhould do unto us. 
But may not even this be conſidered rather 
as an Hlaſtration of the Defign of the Law 
in doubtful Caſes, than as a diſtinct Rule of 
Rigbt and additional Foundation of Claim? 
The Civil Law itſelf was meant as an Ex- 
plication of the Law of Reaſon and Nature, 
and when the latter is the clearer of the 
two, that is properly the Explication of the 
other, and both do mutually confirm and 
explain each other. The Diſtinction lies 
rather in the Manner of the Expreſſion, than 
in the Nature of the Thing, for Equity is 
certainly the Intent of the Law, and Equa- 
lity of Dealing the very Thing deſigned by 
National Decrees and Provifions ; which 
under the Direction of common Senſe and 
common Honeſty will be clear enough to 
be underſtood, and fair enough to be fol- 
lowed. The Law therefore may in general 

Terms 
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Terms be allowed to be the Meaſure of 
Right, and if the Caſe be rightly ſtated, 
no conſiderable Objection can be advanced 
againſt it. But then it muſt be confidered, 
that ſcarce any Words can be fo determinate 
as to include and aſcertain every particular 
Caſe, ſo that Doubts may and muſt often 
ariſe as to the Right of particular Properties; 
and till an expreſs Determination be given 
by the proper Officers of the Law, the 
Claim on either Side is not valid and de- 
cifive, nor does bind the Conſcience of the 
other. The proper Method therefore is to 
take the Senſe of the Courts of Fudicature in 
' theſe Caſes; and thoſe, who have made it 
a Queſtion, whether it be allowable amongſt 
Chriſtians to go fo Law at all, have waſted 
much good Time and Language, and have 
deeply betrayed the Weakneſs of their Ju dg- 
ment, whatever Evidence they may have 
given of the Piety of their Intentions. An 
Appeal of this Sort is rather a Man's Duty 
than his Fault, to clear up preſent Doubts, 
to prevent future Differences, and to give 
a free Courſe to the Law: All which may 
well be purſued without any Enmity to the 
Perſons of the other Claimants, tho' with a 

due 


due Care to the Preſervation of our own 
Rights. The only Intricacy, which can rea- 
ſonably raiſe a Doubt of Conſcience in ſuch 
Caſe, is, when the Letter of the Law may 
appear in our Favour, whilſt the tent of 
it is as apparently againſt us, which is a 
Caſe that may ſometimes happen. Is a 
Man bound then, as an Honeſs Man, to 
quit his Pretenfions, which the Words of 
the Law ſeem to ſupport, and which he 
may poſſibly ſucceed in, if he makes his 
Appeal, tho' he is ſenſible that they were 
never intended to juſtify ſuch a Claim as 
his? Were we now to apply the foremen- 
tioned Rule of our Saviour of Doing as we 
would be done by, this Queſtion would re- 
ceive an eaſy Decifion. Were we to lay 
aſide our Prejudices and corrupt Intereſts, 
and examine the Caſe fairly by this one 
Enquiry, we ſhould find this Practice could 
not ſtand the Teſt, and that we muſt be 
felf-condemned in the farther Purſuit of it. 
For ſhould we be willing that others ſhould 
take the ſame Advantage of us, and wreſt 
our Properties from us by perverting the 
Words of the Law from the real Intent of 
them? For indeed what is Law but the 

Meaning 
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Meaning and Dejign of the Lawgrver, the 
Rule of Diſtinction fixed by the Conſtitu- 
tion for the Determination of Property? 
and if the Defign of it is viſible, what ſignify 
Words any farther than they are expreſſi ve 
of that Defign? or why ſhould Streſs be laid 
on a {teral Evaſion, which was never in- 
tended, and which muſt unavoidably hap- 
pen, thro' Defect of Language, and the 
Multiplicity of Cafes to which general 
Laws are to be applied? And if no Man 
can poſſibly approve of this, when it defeats 
his own Right and Intereſt, how can he 
conſcientiouſly make Uſe of this Method 
to wreſt the Property of another to him- 
ſelf ?—But the Enquiry may be made in a 
yet harder Caſe, whether a Man muſt 
ſubmit to. the final Deciſion of the Law, 
and give up all Claim to his Property by its 
Determination, even tho' it be confeſſedly 
mmjurious, For it muſt be confidered, that 
in theſe Caſes relating to controverted Rights 
and Poſſeſſions, we have not only the Un- 
certainty of Words, and Doubts of their 
Intent to ſtruggle with, but the Honeſty of 
thoſe likewiſe, who are to put them in 
Execution, even in the plaineſt Cafes, The 

beſt 
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beſt Laws we know are but a Dead Letter, 
and cannot execute themſelves. They muſt 
depend on the Integrity of thoſe, by whom 
they are to be adminiſter'd, or they may 
be made the very Means of the greateſt 
Injury and Oppreſſion. If then we could 
with Decency ſuppoſe, that a corrupt Ma- 
giſtrate might be influenced to determine 
the Point againſt the cleareſt Claim, or, 
which is a more poſſible Caſe, that a corrupt 
Jury, whom the moſt upright Judge could 
not over-rule, ſhould againſt the plaineſt 
Evidence determine in Favour of the falſe 
Claim, and adjudge it to be his Property, 
who had gained their Suffrages by undue 
Means, the Queſtion is, whoſe Due we 
muſt upon the Reſult acknowledge it to be, 
Can a wrong Claim, it may be ſaid, become 
Right merely by Succeſs, by the additional 
Villany of Corruption, and by the perjured 
Votes of abandoned Men ? or muſt we yet 
allow it to be the Right of him, whole juſt 
Claim it was, againſt a /zga/ Sentence and 
Determination? Now even here, with Re- 
gard to neutral Perſons, who were no ways 
concerned in contriving and executing the 
iniquitous Scheme, there is certainly no 
Doubt 
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Doubt to be made, but they are to be guided 
by the Sentence of the Law, and ate to 
conſider it as the Property of him to whom 
it is judged by ſuch Authority. And even 
as to the injured Perſon himſelf, fince the 
laſt Human Reſource has failed him, he 
muſt ſo far acquieſce in the Injury, as not 
to proceed to any Violation of the Law 
himſelf for his Remedy. What was injuri- 
ouſly taken from him by a Scheme and 
Courſe of Wickedneſs, muſt not be re- 
covered even by him by illegal Methods, 
nor would he be juſtifiable in uſing Force 
to defend the Poſſeſſion of a Property, 
which the Lau, tho abuſed and perverted, 
had taken from him. It is in theſe Caſes 
that we are to apply thoſe Precepts of nat 
refifting Evil, and the like. Paſfrue Obedience 
is unqueſtionably due to the Laws, We 
are not indeed bound to expoſe ourſelves 
voluntarily to Injuries and Aſſaults, nor to 
overlook thoſe which are offered, and to 
encourage the Repetition of them by Im- 
punity, whilſt the Laws are able to protect 
and relieve us; but when they have been 
applied to in vain, and have been made 
inſtrumental to confirm the Wrong, there is 


10 
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no farther Remedy, but the only Conſola- 
tion is the ſame in this, as in many other 
Afflictions, the ſerious Belief of a ſuper- 
intending Providence, and a future State of 
Retribution, This I apprehend to be the 
true State of the Doctrine of Non-Refitance, 
and in this Senſe it is a Doctrine without 
which no Society or Government can ſub- 
fiſt. Without an abſolute Submiſſion to 
Legal Determinations, there would be con- 
tinual Inſurrections and Civil Wars. Men 
would often think themſelves injured when 
they were not, and beſides the Errors of 
mere Partiality, if real Injuries would 
authorize private Revenge and Violence, 

Diſſenſions would be hereditary and perpe- 
tual, and there could be no Rule of Action 
and Submiſſion, if the Law be not peremp- 
torily the End of all Strife. The very Intent 
of it was to guard againſt the Miſchiefs of 
leaving Men to judge in their own Caſe, 
for if one might do himſelf Right by Vio- 
lence, ſo might another ; and ſo the reſt, 
till Society would be overturned in the 
Conſequence, —But tho the Law be fo 
ſtrictly and univerſally the Rule of Right, 

that what i is thereby declared a Man's Due 


muſt 


1 
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muſt be renderd to him, tho' the Determina- 
tion was obtained by improper Means, yet 
this Decifion is applicable to the Conſcience 
of one Party only. Tho' it binds the Con- 
duct of the injured Perſon, it does not acquit 
his injurious Competitor of his Guilt, but 
he remains equally bound to do Right to 
the other, as if ſuch legal Determination 
had never been obtained. We may add 
therefore that 

Reftitution is the Due of the wronged 
Party. The Lau itſelf, if the unrighteous 
Scheme before mentioned could be detected, 
would act this Part, would reverſe the Sen- 
tence, and reſtore the Property to him, 
whoſe Original Right it was. And what 
the Law would do, if it could execute itſelf, 
or if it could be fairly and effectually 


adminiſter' d, that every Perſon is bound in 


Conſcience to do; ſo that this Rule of Right, 
if ſtrictly adhered to, would always ſecure 
Men's Properties or regain them. This Part 
of Duty of reftoring to a Man his Right is 
Juſt as clear as that prior Part of no? taking it 
from him: For if we are bound not to injure 
him, we are bound to repair that Injury 
as far as poſſible, and to leave him in the 

ſame 
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ſame good and plentiful State as we found 
him, that he may not be the worſe for us 
and our Conduct; which is the loweſt 
Claim that every Man has upon us. And 
if a Man be fo far awakened to the Influence 
of Conſcience, as to be ſenſible of the Sin 
of Hijuſtice, he may certainly judge of his 
own Sincerity by its Effect. For whoever 
repents worthily would give all the World, 
if it was in his Power, that he had never 
done that Thing of which he repents, and 
if Time and paſt Action could be recalled, 
would undo it again if it was poſſible. Now 
Reſtitution 18 ſtrictly and literally undozng the 
Act of Injuftice, for if it be full and com- 
pleat, the Party which was wronged is now 
made as eaſy and wealthy, as if he had 
never been defrauded. And it is indeed an 
Encouragement to ſuch Reſtitution, that an 
Offender of this Sort, who has only treſ- 
paſſed on Property, has, if he be able and 
willing, a more ample Opportunity of re- 
verſing his Wickedneſs, repairing the Da- 
mage, and annihilating his Offence, than 
almoſt any other Inſtance of Tranſgreſſion 
can hope for. But then as it is poſſible, fo 
it is indiſpenſably neceſſary; for whilſt he 

Vor. II. R continues 
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continues in Poſſeſſion of his unjuſt Gain, 
whilſt he reaps any of the Advantages of 
his former Fraud, Violence, or Oppreſſion; 
he fully enjoys the Sin, and is entirely 
chargeable with the Guilt and Vengeance of 
it. And this may lead us in the next Place 
to obſerve, that 

Puniſhment is the Offender's Due, and 
juſtly to be rendred to him. This raiſes our 
Thoughts from the Conduct of private 
Perſons betwixt each other, to that of the 
Magiſtrates and Guardians of the Publick 
Peace, or to that which is called Diftributive 
Juſtice. For when Motives of Conſcience 
have been in vain applied, when Confidera- 
tions of Right and Wrong, of a Supreme 
Being, and a future Account, have proved 
inſufficient to reſtrain Men from Wicked- 
neſs and Inyuftice, it is then neceſſary to call 
in the Aſſiſtance of the Civil Magiſtrate, to 
vindicate the common Rights of Society; 
for the Preſervation of the Good to puniſh 
the Bad, and to convince thoſe by Feeling 
of the Fault and Folly of Iyuſftice, who 
would not be convinced of it by Argument, 
The Neceſſity of this is juſt as evident, as 
the Certainty that all Men will not be in- 
fluenced 
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fluenced by Reafon and Religion; for So- 
ciety can only be ſupported by ſome Autho- 

rity Human or Divine. The firſt defireable 
End of the Infliction of Puni/hment is the 
Reformation of the Offender himſelf, who, 
if he has not out-finned the Terms of 
Mercy, may be awakened by Correction to 
a timely Repentance and Recovery. It is 
therefore a Due to him for his own Sake, 
that he may ſee and feel his Error before 
it be too late, and prevent final Ruin and 
zrreverſible Vengeance. We muſt not ſee 
dur Brother periſh without Care for his 
Prefervation, and in this Cafe Diſcipline in 
Truth is Mercy as well as Juſtice. But 
when his Crime is of a higher Nature, and 
deſerving of no leſs than Capital Puniſh- 
ment, when he is not fit to be farther 
truſted in Society, and his iniquitous Pro- 


greſs has already exceeded all reafonable - 
Hopes of Amendment, then his Punith- 


ment becomes Due not only for the Pre- 
ſervation but for the Admonition of others; 
and in ſuch Caſes what is called Mercy to 
Particulars is the higheſt Cruelty to the 
Publick. DInmprnity is a great Encourage- 
ment to Jnju/tice, and the Hope of evading 

R 2 ar, 
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or over-ruling Vengeance is the uſual Temp- 
tation to Diſhoneſty and Corruption. But 
when Men are taught by viſible Examples, 
that Iniquity is the Path to Ruin, that in 
injuring others they do ſtill a greater 
Wrong to themſelves, and that every pre- 
ſent Comfort and valuable Hope is endan- 
gered by the Practice, they will probably 
become Honeſt for their own Sakes at leaſt, 
and will avoid thoſe Paths which they ſee 
bring others to Shame and Miſery. Farther 
| yet, Puniſhment is Due to the Offender, 
even in Satisfaction to the injured Laws, 
whoſe Authority is to be vindicated by a 
proper Diſcipline on the Tranſgreſſors of it. 
We muſt not, we cannot properly conſider 
each ſingle Caſe ſeparately and abſtrattedhy, 
when it is committed by a Member of So- 
ciety, whoſe every Action is connected with 
the Intereſt of the Community, and is there- 
fore to be viewed in that Connection and 
Relation ; or if we could conlider it quite 
independently of all others, yet there is in 
the Fitneſi of Things a natural and neceflary 
Relation betwixt Sin and Puniſiment, be- 
twixt the Violation of a Law and the Re- 
paration of it by ſome Forfeiture paid by the 

Offender, 
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Offender. It muſt imply Want of Power, or 
Wiſdom, or Goodneſs in a Law-giver, who 
ſhould not diſtinguiſh betwixt the Obedience 
or Diſobedience ſhewn to his Appointments, 
or ſhould omit to aſſign a fuitable Recom- 
pence to each; and when we trace all 
Authority to its true Original, whether more 
immediately or mediately derived from it, 
the Force of this Argument will be found 
the more concluſive. And if it be neceſſary 
to confirm our awn Reaſonings by ancient 
Teſtimony, we may bring in all the beſt 
Philo/opbers as Witneſſes ta this Notion, and 
Approvers of this Argument, But Penal 
Vengeance is not the Total of Diftributive 

Fuſtice, and we may add therefore that 
Honour and Reward are the juſt Dues of 
the Diligent and Deſerving. The Appoint- 
ment of Magiſtracy and the Influence of 
Authority were intended not only * for the 
Puniſhment of Evil-Deers, but for the Praiſe 
of them that do well. There is indeed a Diſ- 
tinction to be obſerved in this Caſe, that in 
the very Nature of Human Societies, and 
the preſent State of the World, Rewards 
cannot be fo adequately aſſigned to the Good 
R 3 and 
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and Virtuous as Penalties may to the Lawleſs 
and Diſobedient. Every Tranſgreſſor may 
receive a juſt Recompence of Diſcipline and 
Correction, but every righteous Obſerver ot 
the Law cannot expect an additional and 
diſtinguiſhing Token of his Righteouſneſs 
beyond that of Countenance and Protection. 
There are not, 'tis to be prefumed, ſo many 
Places of Dignity and Profit, as there are 
Perſons worthy to fill them, and all the 
Recompence which the Publick Fuſtice can 
ſhew to ſuch Worth, is to make the Choice 
from the Number ſo qualified. But then 
what the compleat Notion of diſtributive 
Juſtice would require, if it was entirely 
practicable, that every Private Perſon ought 
to do, as far as it 1s practicable; and beſides 
the common and univerſal Duties of Security 
and Honeſty there is a Tribute of Honour due 
to all Superiority, whether ariſing from 
Nature, from Office, or from Worth. 
There is a Pre-eminence amongſt Private 
People as well as Publick Officers, which 
demands this Acknowledgment, founded 


firſt on the very Manner of our coming into 
the World, and increafing afterwards from 
the kind Othces received towards our Sub- 


filtence 
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ſiſtence and Welfare in it. This Tribute 
is Due therefore in private Life to Parents, 
Inſtruftors, and Benefactars of all Sorts, in- 
dependent of all Local Statutes; but then 
farther, as every Man 1s related to the 
Publick and indebted to it, both as a Social 
and Rational Creature, therefore the fame 
Tribute of Honqur is due from him to all 
thoſe, whom the National Authority has 
diſtinguiſhed and dignified with the Executi- 
on and Adminiſtration of its Laws, according 
to their ſeveral Degrees and Stations ; and to 
thoſe likewiſe, whoſe Merit would qualify 
them to ſhine in the ſame Station, if it 
were poſſible to recompence all ſuch Quali- 
fications. The actual Poſſeſſors of thoſe 
Places of Dignity are more particularly 
ſpecified and recommended to. our Notice, 
nor are the latter without a juſt Title to 
Reſpect, as far as they fall under our 
Obſervation. In a Word, all Superiors of 
every Kind, whether by Legal Station, Na- 
tural Relation, or intellectual or moral Ac- 
compliſhments, are entitled to Honour and 
Efteem from us. Where theſe are united, 
there is the higheſt Claim of the greateſt 


Reſpect, for it is the Sentence of Reaſon as 
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well as of Revelation, that * They that rule 
well ſhould be counted worthy of double Honour. 
The general Law of God required this in 
expreſs and repeated Paſſages, and the par- 
ticular Laws of our Country in Concur- 
rence with the common Law of Reaſon 
direct us to what Objects, and in what In- 
ſtances and Degrees, this Honour is to be 


paid. It is in this very Light, that St. Paul 


introduces the Direction in the Text, Ne 
muſt needs, ſays he, be ſubject not only for 
Wrath but alſo for Conſcience Sake. For for this 
Cauſe pay you Tribute alſo : for they are God's 
Miniſters, attending continually upon this very 
Thing. Render therefore to all their Dues : 
Tribute to whom Tribute is due; Cuſtan to 
whom Cuſtom ; Fear to «whom Fear ; Honour to 
whom Flanaur. Owe no Man any Thing, but 
ta lade aue ancther; for he that loveth another 
path fulfilled the Low. This concluding 
Obſervation of the Infpired Writer con- 
cerning the z7:verjal and perpetual Bond of 
Love, as explaining and compleating the Law, 
may lead us likew.ſe in the laſt Place ta 
ſpecify, that 


2 x Tim. v. 17. 


Charity 
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Charity is the Due of thoſe who need our 
Aſſiſtance, and whom it is in our Power to 
aſſiſt and relieve. The Law of God in this 
Caſe is clear, nor is that of Man intricate 
and obſcure. It has ſhewn its Deſign in 
the great Care which it has taken to prevent 
Diſtreſs, which is indeed the higheſt Charzty ; 
and it has preſcribed the Cure and Remedy 
of it, as far as ſuch a Thing can poſſibly 
come under Preſcription. For ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances are here to be taken into Con- 
ſideration to aſcertain the Notion and direct 
the Exerciſe of this Virtue. Tho' Charity 
is always a Due, yet every indiſcriminate 
Relief of appearing or even real Diſtreſs does 
not deſerve that Title. Legal Decifions are 
here particularly to be regarded, for that 
cannot be Charity which is inconſiſtent 
with Juſtice. Too eaſy a Remiſſion of 
Diſcipline therefore merits any other Name 
rather than that of Benevolence and Good- 
Nature, for it promotes Diſtreſs by en- 
couraging Tranſgreſſion. A Private Perſon 
may laudably wave his private Reſentment, 
whilſt the Offence relates only to himſelf, 
but when the Laws are openly tranſgrefled, 


he is not at the ſame Liberty to paſs by a 
Tranſ- 
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Tranſgreffion ; but it is Want of Charity to 
the Publick to let the Enemies of it go on 
in their evil Courſes without Reſtraint and 
Correction. Puniſhment, we have before 
obſerved, is the Offender's Due; and Men 
ought to be careful not to confound ſo im- 
portant a Point, or ſo to miſrepreſent this 
amiable Virtue of Charity, as to make it 
ſeem repugnant to the Laws of Society. 
And when the Publick Intereſt does not 
thus prohibit our Compaſſion and Relief, 
yet there may be ſeveral other Circum- 
ſtances, which may diſpenſe with the Ex- 
erciſe of it in particular Inſtances, notwith- 
ſtanding the general Obligation. The moſt 
powerful is not ſo all-ſufficient as to be able 
to relieve all the miſerable Objects which 
may offer themſelves to his Notice, and 
there is ſcarce in any Inſtance whatſoever 
greater need of Prudence than in the Choice 
of thoſe to whom we diſpente our Charity. 
Some Regard is confeſſedly to be had to 
the greater Degree of Diſtreſs, and rather 
more to the Occafion of it, whether caſual 
or voluntary, providential or blameable, that 
we may in no Degree countenance Sloth 
and Idleneſs. Upon an Equality of theſe 

Circum- 
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Circuraftances ſome Regard is farther to be 
had to Relation of any Kind, whether Blood, 
Communion, or Vicinity ; and ſtill greater, 
if it can be diſtinguiſhed, to thoſe who are 
molt friendleſs, and Icaſt likely to meet 
with Relief and Afliſtance from others, 
Theſe and ſome other diſcretionary Motives 
are to be taken into Account, to direct and 
determine the placing of our Charity, which 
in the Nature of the Thing mult be left to 
the judgment and Election of thoſe, whom 
Providence has bleſſed with the Means of 
doing Good in the World. Human Laws 
therefore cannot interfere in theſe Caſes, 
but muſt leave them, as the Divine Precepts 
have done, to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of each private Perſon. For beſides that 
Legal Injunctions, if they could be obtained, 
would alter the very Nature of this Virtue, 
ſince the Payment of Taxes is no Inſtance 
or Proof of Benevolence, it would be ſcarce 
poſſible for them to diſtinguiſh the Ability 
of the Reliever, the Knowledge of the 
Neceſſity, the Proportion of the Relief, 
with various other Circumſtances, which 
require great Prudence in every Individual 
even to judge and determine for himſelf. 

This 
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This is therefore a Due of ſuch a Nature, 
that no particular Perſon can directly chal- 
lenge it from another Particular ; and yet 
every one, who omits it either entirely, or 
in defeftive Proportion to his Station and 
Ability, is unqueſtionably criminal, and very 
evidently a Tranſgreſſor of the Law. It 
ought however to be added, that tho' we 
are apt to confine the Idea of Charity to the 
Relief of corporat Wants and Neceflities, 
yet there are other Inſtances of this Virtue, 
and very material ones too, which may be 
more univerſally exerciſed, and are therefore 
univerſally required ; ſuch as good Example, 
prudent Advice, rational Conſolation, Ten- 
dernefs to Reputation, and ſeveral others; 
which every Man may ſhew to every one, 
without the leaſt Impoverithment of him- 
ſelf. 

T have thus endeavoured to illuſtrate the 
Nature and Notion of Juſtice, and the 
teveral Inſtances in which it is to be teſtified, 
by ſpecifying thoſe Dues which we are to 
render 4a others either from general or parti- 
cular Confiderations. The Oblization of 
this Duty is the next Point propoſed to our 
Attention, This indeed has been in ſome 
Meaſure 
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Meaſure conſidered incidentally under the 
foregoing Head, but it deſerves a more l 
eſpecial Review, and may poſſibly repay 9 
the Light it borrowed by contributing far- 
ther to the Hſtration of the Duty, —But : 
this with the Inportance and Advantages of a 
it, and ſome Obſervations reſulting from the 7 
View of the whole Subject, will afford us 
ample Grounds of Meditation at another 
Opportunity. 
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Romans XIII. 7. 


Render therefore to All their Dues. 


T was the Intent of the preceding Diſ- 
courſe to illuſtrate the Nature and 
Notion of Juſtice, and the ſeveral In- 
ſtances in which it is to be teſtified, by 
ſpecifying thoſe Dues, which we are to 
render to others either from general or parti- 
cular Conſiderations. A more diſtinct View 
of the Obligation of this Duty, together with 
the Inportance and Adcantages of it is now 
propoſed to our Attenticn. 

In the Firſt Place then the Obligation of 
Fuſjtice is to be attended to, and this is 
geducible from every Conſideration from 
whence 
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whence any Notion of Duty can be drawn ; 
the Notion itſelf implies a ſuperior Being, 
to whom Duty is owing, but his Vill, from 
whence alone we can ſtrictly deduce Obliga-., 
tion, is made known to us in divers Man- N 
ners, and the Evidences of it may be con- ! 
fidered as arifing from Nature, from Reaſon, 4 
and from Revelation. 
The Evidences of it from Nature are fo 
ſtrong and preſſing, that all Mankind have 
been ſenſible of it. How much ſoever they 
have varied in the Notion of Rights, the 
Degrees of Power, and the Limits of Pro- 
perty and Prerogative, yet ſome Diſtinctions 
of this Kind they have univerſally admitted, 
and required each other to a& by ſuch 
Rules of Diſtinftion. Now Untverſal Con- 
ſent is an Argument of great Weight, 
wherever it can truly be alledged, and it is 
to be alledged with leſs Exception in this 
Inſtance than in any other whatſoever. 
The Grounds of this general Agreement 
are likewiſe as readily aſſignable. Nature 
has made us and ſent us into the World 
with ſo many Wants, Frailties, and Infir- 
mities, that we cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt in- 
dependently, but Society is neceſſary to the 
Being 
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Being and the Well-Being of Mankind: 
And that the Diſtinctions of Property are 
neceſſary to the Nature and Support of 
Society, is rather a Matter of Fact than of 
Argument. An Univerſal Right to, and ab- 
ſolute Community in, all Poſſeſſions is an 
impracticable Scheme, has never been and 
can never be reduced to Experiment. Thoſe 
People, who may be thought to have come 
neareſt to it, are the moſt degenerate on the 
Face of the Earth; and would it be de- 
fireable to turn Barbarians and Savages for 
the Sake of approaching towards a total 
Equality and univerſal Excluſion of Property? 
As the Neceflaries of Life are moſt common, 
and they have ſcarce any thing more than 
the Neceffaries of it, ſuch Diſtinctions are 
of Courſe leſs numerous amongſt them, tho' 
even they are not without ſome ; but in 
Proportion as Men are more civiliaed and 
advanced to greater Degrees of Improve- 
ment, the Diſtinctions of Property of Courſe 
are multiplied. If then we ſuppoſe that 
Nature deſigned not only our Being but our 
Nell- Being, and formed us Social Creatures 
to promote our Welfare, as well as to ſecure 
our Exiſtence, then that, which is the 

neceſſary 
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neceflary Attendance and Means of ſuch 
Improvement may well be preſumed to be 
the Will and Ordinance of Nature. Now 
it is the Notion and Advantage of Property, 
which encourages the Progreſs of every Art 
whether ſpeculative or practical, contri- 
buting to the Honour of Rational and the 
Pleaſure of Sacial Creatures. And it is ob- 
ſervable to this Purpoſe, that in Proportion 
as the People of any Land bear a greater or 
leſs Share in this Advantage; in Proportion 
to the Extent and Security of their Property, 
ſo they ſuitably advance or decline in 
Literature, Commerce, Huſbandry, Manu- 
factures, and every other valuable Qualifi- 
cation. If then the Voice of Nature ſpeak 
ſo loudly in Favour of Property, if it be as 
neceſſary as the Peace and Proſperity of 
Mankind, then the Neceſſity of each Pri- 
vate Perſon's bearing a due Regard to the 
Diſtinctions of it is equally evident; and 
Juſtice, or a due Care to render 70 all their 
Dues, is an indiſpenſable Duty even by the 
Light and Law of Nature. By the iame 
Evidence the Neceflity of ſome Method of 
enforcing the general Practice of it, the 
Neceſlity of fome coercive Power to reſtrain 
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and direct the Conduct of thoſe, who are 
either incapable of, or unwilling to liſten 
to Natural Laws, is equally manifeſt, ſince 
without this the other End itſelf could not 
be attained, and a bare Idea of Propriety, 
or even Senſe of Duty, will never be ſo 
univerſal, as to work that Regularity of 
Conduct, without which Society cannot 

ſubfiſt. p 
Thus far Nature itſelf may guide us, and 
thus much was rather felt than argued out 
by thoſe Nations, who had little more than 
the Shape and the Wants of Human Nature 
to diſtinguiſh them, having groffly ſunk 
and debaſed its greateſt and beſt Privileges. 
Theſe, who had made any conſiderable 
Improvements in their intellectual Capacity, 
could riſe higher in the Argument ; for 
Reaſon may be confidered as in this Caſe 
diſtinct from Nature, and as exalting both 
our Notions and Practices. Nature indeed 
leads us, as being of the ſame Species, to 
affeciate like the Brute Beaſts for common 
Support and Comfort; but Reaſon leads us 
to the Contemplation of the Author of 
Nature, to confider this Aſſociation as his 
Law and Appointment. The former re- 
gards 
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gards merely the Convenience and Utility of 
mutual Honeſty, the latter reſpects the 
Fitneſs and Morality of ſuch Conduct. The 
former experiences the Neceſſity of it to the 
Subſiſtence of ſuch indigent Creatures as 
we are, which is Foundation ſufficient for a 
Law of Nature; the latter illuſtrates the 
Fitneſs of it in intellectual Beings, who have 
Underſtanding to guide, as well as Senſes to 
move them ; which particularly diſtinguiſhes 
it as a Law of Reaſon, In ſhort, the one 
conſiders merely the Happineſs, the other 
regards the Holineſs of Mankind ; the one 
confines its View entirely to the preſent 
State, the othet looks on this as the Ap- 
pointment of Providence in the Paſſage to 
and Preparation for a better. And as this 
is a very diftin# ſo it is a very important 
Confideration. Tho” the Intereſts of this 
Life, it is very readily allowed, are not to 
be diſregarded or undervalued, yet are they 
comparatively leſs weighty than thoſe 
which are to be ſecured or loſt for a whole 
Eternity. And yet this relative View even 
of temporal Rights gives them an additional 
Value and better Regard, when we look up 
to an Author of Nature, and conſider theſe 
9 2 Things 
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Things as the Bleſſings of Providence, de- 
ſigned for the Support and Comfort of 
Man. Then Reaſon exerts itſelf with a 
Kind of demonſtrative Force, and there 
ſeems a Mixture of Intuition in the Argu- 
ment. The Capacity of the Meaneft is not 
ſo low, as to be beneath the Comprehenſion 
of this Duty; every one has ſo much an 
Intereſt in underſtanding it, that it can 
ſcarce eſcape his Diſcernment. Suppoſe 
but the Injury offered to himſelf, ſuppoſe 
any Violation of his Perſon, Liberty, or 
Property, and he will not need Argumenta- 
tion to convince him of the Wrong. And 
it.is but the firſt Degree of Argument, it is 
a Light almoſt forcing itſelf on the Mind 
on the firſt Reflection, that what is a 
Wrong if done by another to him, is as 
much a Wrong if done by him to another, 
Or if the ſame Caſe be repreſented betwixt 
other Perſons, in whom we can have no 
Intereſt, if the Account of an 7njurious 
Action be conveyed to us by Hiſtory from 
the remoteſt Country or Age, the Mind 
without Heſitation declares ' againſt the 
Wrong, and natural Conſcience ' conceives 
and expreſſes a Deteſtation of the diſhoneft 

Conduct. 
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Conduct. If we riſe one Step higher in the 
Argument, and look up to the Giver of 
Reaſon and Author of all our Faculties and 
Enjoyments, the Light of this Duty pro- 
portionably advances and receives a ſtronger 
Sanction. For if Society be the Inſtitution 
of Gad, the neceſſary Means of ſupporting 
it muſt be of his Appointment, and every 
injurious Violation of another's Right, 
whether by Force or Fraud, by taking 
or detaining his juſt due, muſt be an Offence 
againſt the Supreme Lord of all, who defigned 
and gave theſe Rights. The Authority of 
Magiſtracy, the Offices of diſtributive Juſtice, 
the Notion of Government as 2 Divine Ordi- 
nance, may all be deduced from the fame 
Conſideration, as being neceſſary to the 
Support of Saciety, and therefore expreſſive 
of his Will, who made us Social Creatures, 
The Idea of immutable Fuftice is likewiſe 
one of the firſt Perfections which we con- 
ceive of and aſcribe to the Supreme Being 
himſelf, and the neareſt Imitation of God 
is the higheſt Perfection of Man. A J 
and R:ghteous Diſpoſition mult alſo be the 
Preparative for the Holineſs of a future 
State, where neither Force nor Fraud can 
8 3 enter, 
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enter, where Similitude of Temper only 
can give Reliſh to the Delights of the Place ; 
and this Virtue in particular muſt be the 
Qualification for Comfort and Felicity in 
the Society of the Spirits of juſt Men made 

perfect 
If from the Teſtimony of Reaſon we 
proceed to that of Revelation, this is clear, 
full, and deciſive; the Preceptive, Doctrinal, 
and Hiſtorical Parts of Scripture all concur 
to enjoin and enforce it. From the Com- 
mencement of Property the Security of it 
was required; of the fx Precepts which 
the Jeus tell us were given to Adam, and 
renewed with an additional one to Noab, 
the fifth prohibited Theft and Rapine, and 
the next provided, by the Appointment 
of Magiſtrates, for the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice to thoſe who were not careful 
enough to obſerye it of themſelves. Nor 
does this depend merely on Tradition, but 
there are plain References to both in the 
Book of Jab, who lived himſelf in the 
Patriarchal Age. He mentions with Ab- 
horrence {ſeveral Inftances of Deceit and 
Violence, and tpecifies fome Particulars, 
which 
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which he fays were Inmquities to be 
puniſhed by the Fudges. The Mofaick Law 
took particular Care toprovide for this ; and 
one of thoſe Moral Precepts, diſtinguiſhed 
by the particular Delivery of them by God 
himſelf, forbad every znjurious Violation 
of our Neighbour's Rights. The Judicial 
Proceedings make a great Part of the Fewi/h 
Diſpenſation; I will cite one Paſſage only, 
requiring the Appointment of Magiſtrates, 
and preſcribing Rules for their Conduct. 
+ TFudges and Officers ſhalt thou make thee 
in all thy Gates which the Lord thy God groeth 
thee throughout thy Tribes, and they ſhall 
judge the People with juſt udgment. Thou 1 
ſhalt not reſpect Perſons, neither take a Gift ; 1 
— That which 1s altogether juſt ſcalt thou : 
follow. The Complaints and Expoſtulations 
of the Prophets often relate to this Point, 
and the Violation of commutetive and Miſ- 
application of d;/fributive Juſtice are ſpeci- 
fied as the Sins which were drawing down 
Vengeance upon them. The Writings of 
one of their Supreme Magiſtrates, the Royal 
Precepts and Directions of Sciamen inculcate 
irequently and ſtrongly this Duty, and in 

S 4 ſome 

* Job waxi. 11.—28. I Deut. xvi. 18, 19, 25. 
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ſome or other of the Paſſages ſpecify all the 
public k and private, the ſocial and perſonal 
Advantages of Fuſftice. The Goſpel has 
improved this as every other Inftance of 
Morality. Our Bleſſed Lord's Direction of 
deing as we would be done by, is both an Ex- 
planation and Enforcement of this Duty, 

Every particular Species of Injuſtice is ſepa- 
rately condemned, whether. by Theft, Op- 
preſſion, Treſpaſs, or Deceit ; and it is par- 
ticularly declared, that they who are unfaith- 


ful in worldly Concerns, ſhall not be en- 


truſted with the true Riches. It is repre- 
ſented as the principal Intent of the Goſpel 
to make Men Hzly, and Juſt, and Good, to 
confirm the Righteous and reform the Diſ- 
honeſt. The Language of the Apoſtles is, 
that * Jie that /tole ſhould fleal no more, but 


ould rather labour, working with bis Hands, 


chat he might have to give to him that needeth. 
Every ſuch Precept of Charity pretuppoſes 
and implies it, and the Tranſgreſſors of 
Friſtice in the various Inſtances are never 
omitted in the Catalogue of thoſe to whom 
future Vengeance is denounced. Nor are 


they left by the Evangelical Doctrine to 
reverſionary 


# Epheſ. iv. 25. 
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rever/ionary Terrors only, but preſent Diſ- 
cipline and Correction is provided for them 
by remarkable Confirmations of the Offices 
of diſtributive Fuftice, and Declarations of 
the Divine Original and Authority of Ma- 
giſtracy. As it was certainly foreſeen, that 
thro' Enthufiaſtical Notions of Evangelical 
Liberty, or ww:/d Opinions of Popular Au- 
thority, the very Foundations of Govern- 
ment would be queſtioned, and there would 
ariſe thoſe who would not be afraid to 
* deſpiſe Dominions and ſpeak Evil of Digni- 
ties, the Apoſtles have been particularly 
careful to obviate every ſuch Pretence, and 
to diſtinguiſh the Nature, Intent, and 
Authority of the Mag:i/trate's Office, with the 
Duty owing fo him and from him. Thus 
St. Paul expreſſly in the former Part of this 
Chapter, from whence he introduces the 
Text as by Way of Inference: Let every 
Soul, ſays he, be ſubject to the Higher Powers, 
for there is no Power but of God ; the Powers 
that be, are ordained of God. Whoſoever 
therefore reſifteth the Power, refifteth the 
Ordinance of God, and they that reit ſhall 
recerve to tbemſelves Damnation. For Ruler: 


are 


* Jude S. 
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are not a Terror to good Works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
Power ? Do that which is good, and thou ſhalt 
bave Praiſe of the ſame : For be is the Miniſter 
of God to thee for Good, But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
Sword in vain; for be is the Miniſter of Gad, 
a Revenger to execute Wrath upon him that 
doth Evil. Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject 
not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience 
Sake. To the ſame Purpoſe expreſſly ſays 
the Apoſtle of the Circumciſion. Submit 
yourſelves to every Ordinance of Men for the 
Lord's Sake, whether it bz to the King as 
Supreme, or unto Governors as unto them 
that are ſent by him for the Puniſbment of 
Ewvil-Deers, and for the Praiſe of them that 
do well : For fo is the Will of Gad. It ought not 
to be omitted, that the peculiar Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity have an immediate Aſpect to, 
and Influence on, this Virtue. The great 
Encouragements propoſed to Integrity and 
Honeſty make the Violation of it more 
criminal, and the ſevere Threatnings render 
ſuch Violation the more terrible. The 
Example and the Sacrifice, the Life and 

Death 


* 1 Pet. ü. 13, 14. 


Death of our Saviour, both concur to raiſe 
our Regard to this Duty. It is too low an 
Obſervation, that he was punctual in the 
Diſcharge of commutative Fuſtice; he worked 
Miracles that he might fulfil the utmoſt that 
diftributive required of him, and choſe 
rather by Omnipotence to over-rale the 
Laws of Nature than to diſregard or omit any 
Appointment of the national Laws, or to 
ſeem wanting in Obedience and Reſpect to 
the Governors and Rulers of the People. 
But the Intent of his Paſſon, as repreſented 
in Scripture, in plain, full, repeated Ex- 
preſſions, does yet give us a more awful and 
elevated Idea of Juſtice. God Almighty 
in his infinite Wiſdom either could not or 
would not, (which amounts much to the 
ſame Thing) remit the Tranſgreſſion of 
Mankind without ſome Atonement or Sa- 
tisfaction to the Honour of his violated 
Laws. To this End the Son of God took 
Humanity upon him, that in the ſame Na- 
ture, in which the Offence was contracted, 
it might be diſcharged, and paid the Price 
of our Redemption by the Effuſion of his 
own ineſtimable Blood. Him therefore 


God 


#* Rom. iu. 2 5. 
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God hath ſet forth to be à Proputiation thro 
Faith in his Blood, to declare his Righteouſneſs 
that is, to teſtify the Strictneſs and Im- 
mutability of the Divine Juſtice by this 
Method, for the Remiſſion of Sins that are 
paſt thro' the Forbearance of God. And what 
an exalted Notion does this Faith give us of 
that Divine Attribute, and how ſtrongly 
does it enforce the Imitation of it? For it 
this was the only Method, by which even 
infinite Mercy thought fit to admit penitent 
Tranſgreſſors to Pardon and Favour, we 
may well ſay with the Apoſtle, * What 
then ſhall the End be of them that obey not the 
Gafpel of God? And if the Righteous, thoſe 
who are recovered to the Paths of Integrity 
and Honeſty, be ſcarcely /aved, ſaved by the 
myſterious Condeſcenſion of ſuch a Pro- 
pitiation, where ſhall the Ungodly and the 
Sinner, thoſe who perſevere in Sin and Im- 
morality, appear, or fly for Refuge? 

The bnpertance and Advantages of this 
Virtue remain yet to be conſidered. And 
it is plain from what has been already faid, 
that the Welfare of both Worlds depends 
on it. It is the Condition of our Salvation 

both 


* » Pet. iv. 17, 18. 
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both ſecular and ſpiritual, and neceſſary to 
our Proſperity temporal and eternal. It is 
indeed fo Capital a Virtue that the Scripture 
trequently mentions it as the Sum and Sub- 
ſtance of all others, and ſpeaks of the 7ſt 
and Righteous Man as of him that fulfils all 
Moral and Religious Duties. What is at 
firſt ſaid of Noah is afterwards often ex- 
preſſed or implied of other Good Men, that 
he was a Juſt Man and perfect in his Gene- 
ration. This is the Character, as including 
the Whole of Morality, to which Praiſe is 
aſcribed and Acceptance promited ; and 
when Rewards are propoſed to other good 
Qualities, it is thus remarkably and em- 
phatically expreſſed, that They ſhall be 
recompenſed at the Reſurrection of the Fuſt, as 
if a happy Reſurrection was their peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing Privilege. Nor is this 
Method of deſcribing the habitual Diſcharge 
of Duty, by the Name of this particular 
Virtue, peculiar to Revelation. The Philo- 
fophers ſpeak in the ſame Style. This 
Juſtice,” ſays Ariſtotle, + © is not a Part 
* of Virtue, but univerſal Virtue itſelf, 
neither is the contrary Injuriouſneſs a 
«« Part 
Luke xiv. 1. + Ethic, Lib. V. Cap. 3. 
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Part of Vice, but Viciouſneſs entire and 
ce compleat.” In truth, The Rendring to 
all tbeir Dues is literally fulfilling the whole 
Law, for the Dues owing to ourſelves are 
Rights which we ought not to violate, and 
the uniform and univerſal Obedience due to 
our Creator is tranſgreſſed by every Inſtance 
of Immorality whatſoever. But it is the 
immediate Connectiom of Injuſtice with every 
other Immorality, which is moſt im- 
mediately fignified by thoſe Expreſſions, 
which include the whole Sum of Moral 
Duty in the Idea of this Virtue. The 
ſtrictly juſt Man has cut off all the uſual 
Temptations, and even the Diſpoſition to 
the other Species of Wickedneſs. All 
Perſonal Excefſes and Immoralities have a 
cloſe Relation to injurious Practices, and 
lead Men ſometimes defignedly, ſometimes 
involuntarily, to violate the Rights of their 
Neighbours. A chaſte and temperate Con- 
duct, an humble and bencrolent Temper 
are our only Preſervative from encroaching 
on the Privileges and Properties of others, 
and therefore an unexceptionable Character 
in this Point is ever a ſtrong Preſumption of 
Innocence in every one. It is an immoderate 

Love 
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Love of this World, and a ſelfiſh unſocial 
Diſpoſition, which tempts Men in the 
various Inſtances to appropriate the Dues of 
others to themſelves; and where there is 
Piety and Reſolution enough to reſtrain and 
corre& That, there the other Temptations 
to the Violation of Duty will be the leſs 
likely to prevail. 

But beſides this Tendency of Juſtice to 
promote every other Effect which is valu- 
able and praiſe-worthy, the Advantages of it 
in itſelf are ſufficient to demand our Atten- 
tion, and guide our Practice. Theſe may be 
diſtinguiſhed and conſidered both as Na- 
tional and Perſonal. It is a Virtue as bene- 
ficial to the Community as to the ſeveral In- 
dividuals, 2s contributive to Publick as to 
Private Felicity. It is the Sentence of 
Reaſon as well as of Revelation, that 
* Righteouſneſs exalteth a Nation, Experi- 
ence as well as Scripture will evince this 
Truth; for Univerſal Juſtice muſt have 
numerous Advantages towards the Support 
of Society, which Falſhood and Diſhoneſty 
muſt neceſſarily want. It would prevent 
the Occaſions of Wars and Diſſenſions with 

other 


Prov. xiv. *4. 
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other Nations, and when they injurioufly 
force us into them for Self-Defence, it 
would beſt contribute to a ſpeedy and ſuc- 
ceſsful Event of them. It would not only 
entitle us to hope for the Ble/ing of God and 
Providential Deliverances, but even by na- 
tural Methods would ſecure the ableſt and 
likelieſt Means for Proſperity and Victory. 
It would oblige all to be punctual in diſ- 
charging what they owe to the Publick In- 
tereſt, as well as their private and mutual 
Covenants and Contracts; and it would lay 
a like Obligation to Care and Fidelity on 
thoſe who have the Diſpoſal of it, which 
would be an equal Guard againſt leflening 
the Publick Wealth either by Fraud or 
Miſapplication. The faithful Execution of 
all Places of Truſt muſt have a ſtrong and 
prevailing Influence towards the Succeſs of 
them ; and real and univerſal Integrity 
would certainly obviate the Dangers of falſe 
Friends, and much weaken the Aflaults of 
profeſſed Enemies. 

Nor are the Advantages of Fajtice to 
private Perſons leſs clear or im t. 
Their Welfare indeed is included in that of 
the Communzitv, as every Judididual muſt 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer in the Sufferings of that. But this 
Virtue has a more immediate Influence on 
the Proſperity of particular People, and is 
in general the Foundation of all Comfort 
and Succeſs. It is ſuitable to that Law of 
the Mind which every Man feels in ſome 
Degree, and of Courſe raiſes a Complacency 
and Pleaſure reſulting from the Congruity 
and Conſiſtency between our Practices and 
Judgments. Hence the Viſe Man obſerves, 
* It is Jey to the Juſt to do Fudgment. It 
creates a Delight, which is natural and 
rational. Our Conſcience always directs us 
to the Practice of Equity and Honeſty, and 
its Teſtimony of our due Regard to it is Part 
of the Reward of it. And as it makes us 
acceptable to ourſclves and prevents Remorſe 
and Reproach in our own Breaſt, ſo it ever 
ſecures the Countenance and Eſteem of our 
Fellow-Creatures. It guards Men againſt 
the Vengeance of the Magiffrate, and from 
all the fearful Penalties annexed to the Dif 
turbers of the Publick Peace. It prevents 
the ſhameful, painful, diſtreſsful Lives and 
Deaths, which they bring on themſelves, 
who incur the Cenſure of the Law, who, by 

Vol. II. T violating 

Prov. xxi. 15. 
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violating the Rights of others, become ob- 


noxious to all the Terrors wiſely appointed 
to ſuch Tranſgreſſions. It entitles a Man 
— to the Protection of the Civil Au- 
thority, and does ever, beſide and beyond 
that, procure the Good-will and Regard of 
others. A ſtrictly Honeſt Man is every 
Man's Friend, and will be ſure, when he 
is known, to enjoy the Friendſhip of every 
Man. He will never want Employment 
in his Profeſſion, whatever it be, and will 
be the firſt to be admitted to Places of 
Truſt, which are uſually the moſt beneficial. 
If our Hearts could be made viſible to each 
other, how would all Men ftrive to engage 
that Heart which they faw was void of all 
Guile? And tho' this can only be evidenced 
by aut ward Conduct, yet in Proportion to 
the Degree of that Evidence, when a Man 
by the Confiſtency and Uniformity of all his 
Actions, has given the beſt Security that 
can be given of his Integrity, the Reſult 
will be a ionable Affection and 
Eſteem from his Fellow-Members in So- 
ciety. And how greatly this muſt contri- 
bute to his own Succeſs in the World, we 
may appeal to Reaſon and Experience to 
| determine. 
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determine. Thus Honeſty is indeed the 
befl Policy, the ſureſt Courſe of eſtabliſhing 
our own preſent Felicity. It is the beſt 
Preſervative againſt thoſe outward Accidents 
which moſt it, and the likelieſt 
Method of ſecuring thoſe Advantages 
which moſt promote it. This is the great 
and general Encouragement to the ſtrict 
Obſervance of Juſtice. It is poſſible indeed 
that Innocence may be clouded and Righ- 
teouſneſs miſrepreſented; and we muſt there- 
fore proceed to a farther Advantage of it, 
which is the ſure, conſtant, and unalterable 
Refuge of the J7uſt Man, which neither 
Force nor Fraud can deprive him of; 
neither the Malice of ill Men, nor the 
Miſtakes of thoſe who are better diſpoſed, 
can poſſibly take from him; namely, the 
Favour and Protection of his Maker. This 
is the Promiſe on which the Man of In- 
tegrity may ſecurely rely, whatever other 
Hopes or Privileges fail him. He has his 
God for his Friend and Heaven for his 
Reward, whatever Diſcouragements may 
otherwiſe lefſen the Enforcements to the 
Diſcharge of this Duty. To de Juſtic 
T 2 
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„Prov. i. 3. 
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and Judgment, ſays Solomon, is more accepta- 
ble to the Lord than Sacrifice, God him- 
ſelf was pleaſed by his Prophet Ezekiel, 
thus to diſtinguiſh the Fuſft Man as the 
Object of his Favour and particular Protec- 
tion, in that the Perſon, who acted by theſe 
great Rules of Equity, was to be exempted 
even in the Lot of National Fudgments, and 
the ſolemn Yi/itations of Paternal Tranſ- 
grefiions. * Ja Mun be Juſt, and do that 
which is lawful and right; hath nat oppreſſed 
any, bath ſpoiled none by Violence; hath with. 
drawn his hand from Iniquity, and hath executed 
true Judgment between Man and Man, he 
ſhall furely live, faith the Lord God. The 
Pſalmiſt thus ſpeaks of the Regard which 
the Creator pays to this Virtue in his Crea- 
tures : + He loveth Righteouſneſs and Fudg- 
ment ; and the Reaſon of it he elſewhere 
aſſigns, as being an Imitation of his own 
Divine Attribute, for 4 Righteouſneſs and 
Judgment are the Habitation of his Throne. 
Many are the like Teſtimonies of the P/a/- 
miſt, but the Doctrines of the New Teſta- 
ment are more applicable to us, if not more 

important 

® Ezek. xviii. 5, &c. + Pſalm i. 52 
1 Fan xcvii. 2, 
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important in themſelves. The Purport of 
the whole Revelation is, that God hath ap- 
pointed a Day in the which be will judge the 
World: in Righteouſneſs ; that he will then 
render to every Man according to his Deeds — 
and that the:Righteons ſhall then ſhine forth 
as the Sun in the Kingdom of tbe Bather.—Of 
a Truth, ſays St. Peter, I perceive that God 
is no Reſpecter of Perſons, but in every Nation 
be that feareth him and worketh Righteouſneſs 
is accepted with bim. The Scene itſelf of 
Fogg, the very Manſions of Felicity 
are deſcribed as the New Heavens and the 
New Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs ; 
and according to ſome Texts of Scripture 
before-cited a Blefled Reſurre&ion is ſpoken 
of as the peculiar Privilege of the Fuft, and 
the holy and happy Society of Heaven is 
_ repreſented as conſiſting of the Spirits of 
Faſt Men made perfett. — And is not this 
glorious Proſpect a Bleſſing which no pre- 
ſent Misfortunes can leſſen, or Enjoyments 
can equal? Does it not enable the Man of 
Integrity to reap at all Times with double 
Satisfaction the he Fruits of his Integrity ; or 
in ill Times, when theſe are defeated thro' 
Error or by Deſign, to contemplate with 
"Tv ' Compoſure 
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Compoſare the End of his Labours and Re- 
ward of his Good Deeds? Is not the Re- 
membrance of an Almighty Benefactor, and 
an ing Felicity in Reverfion, ſufficient 
to ſupport the Juſt under every Trial and 
Affliction which can befal him, whether 
from Violence or Hypocriſy, whether from 
Wrongs done to him or Miſreports of the 
Good done by him? Nay, to bind him more 
ſtrongly to the only Treaſure which can 
never fail him, and to confirm his Reſolu- 
tion of retaining his Virtue in the Language 
and with the Sincerity of holy Fob. Till 
I die I will not remove my Integrity from me, 
my Righteouſneſs ] hold faſt and will not let it 
go. . me fo lng 
as I hve. © 

If now theſe — Advantages 
accrue from the Diſcharge of Fuftice, as it 
relates to the common Offices betwixt Man 
and Man, and the Conduct of private Per- 
ſons, it will be obvious to add and unfair to 
omit, that the due Exerciſe of Aiſtriburive 
Fuſtice is in Proportion more extenſively 
and univerſally beneficial. It is this, which 
directs and enforces the others, which points 
out to the Honeſt and Well-Diſpoſed what 


15 
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is their proper Duty, and obliges others for 
their own fakes to obſerve the legal Rules 
of Equity, who have too little Regard to 
the mere Obligation of Duty itſelf. It en- 
courages the Virtuous and reſtrains the 
Vicious, and preſer ves the Order and Wel- 
fare of Society. Were it univerſally effec- 
tual, it would work univerſal Harmony and 
Felicity; and tho' thro' the natural Defects, 
ta which all Human Proviſions are ſubject, 
it cannot reach and reform the Heart, but 
can only influence the outward Conduct, yet 
even that muſt have ſome confiderable 
Effect, and well deſerves Acknowledgment 
and Regard. Nay, even if all Men would 
once be ſo Wiſe as to be honeſtly. diſpoſed, 
if we could believe or hope that all were 
deſirous to diſcharge their Parts truly and 
_ equitably, and to fulfil the Offices of Com- 
mutatrue Fuſtice, yet that of Diſtributive 
would not therefore ceaſe to be uſeful or 
neceflary ; fince we muſt guard againſt the 
Miftakes as much as againſt the W:cke dueſi 
of others, and muſt have ſome Rule and 
Place of Appeal to determine the Differences 
which ariſe Goad Men, as well as 
to correct the Injuries of Bad ones. Thro* 

T4 another 
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another Defe&t of Human Nature, (which 
we have but too frequent Occaſion of ob- 
ſerving) Wi/dom is not always the inſeparable 
Attendant of Honefy, and even the higheſt 
Degrees of Wiſdom will not reach to In- 
fallibility. Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions 
cloud the greateſt Improvements of Under- 
ſtanding, and even the wiſeſt and beſt Men 
can ſcarce diveſt themſelves ſo far of all Par- 
tiality and Self- Influence, as to judge with 
the ſame Indifference in their own Caſes as 
they. would do in that of other Perſons. It 
was requiſite therefore that the Power of 
Deciſion ſhould be placed elſewhere, ſhould 
be lodged in prudent and difintereſted 
Hands; and thus the Offices of Diſtributive 
Juſtice will continue neceſſary, as long as 
there is or Weakneſs or Wickedneſs in the 
World, that is, as long as the preſent State 
and Frame of the World ſhall continue. 

There are ſome Obſervations and In- 
ferences reſulting from the foregoing Re- 
flections, which well deſerve our Attention, 
and ought to influence our Conduct. 

It is obvious to abſerve in the firſt Place, 
how entirely the Law and the Goſpel 
carnc;ide in enforcing, tho' with different 

Motives, 


Mati ves, the ſame beneficial Rules of Life. 
As the one is mediately, the other more 
immediately derived from the Fountain of 
all Authority and Giver of all Property, 
they meet in the ſame Concluſion, and 
jointly require from every particular Perſon a 
Conduct which would conduce to the Wel- 
fare of all. The Diſpenſers of each are Mini- 
ſters in the ſame Cauſe of Holineſs and Happi- 
neſs, and if they diſcharge their Offices faith- 
fully, do mutually contribute to leſſen each 
other's Burden. The one, by laying a wiſe 
and proper Reſtraint on Conduct, involve . 
thoſe in Inconſiſtencĩes and double Difficul. 
ties, who reſtrain not themſelves by Princi- 
ple, and thereby facilitate at leaſt the Work 
of thoſe who are ing them to ſub- 
mit to the Dictates and Reſtraints of Con- 
ſcience : The others, by beginning with the 
Obligation of Virtue and the proper Regula- 
tion of the Heart, prevent the moſt unac- 
ceptable Part of the Buſineſs of the Diſ- 
penſers of Diſtributiue Fuſtice, and produce 
of Courſe that peaceful, focial, and uſeful 
Behaviour, which it was the very Intent 
of all Ig Proviſions to inculcate and re- 
quire, Nor are their reciprocal Offices 
ot | barely 
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barely ant, but neceſſary to each other ; 
nor can we judge certainly to which of theſe 
the Regularity of the greater Part of the 
World is ing. That all are not influenced 
in all their Conduct by their Belief is too 
ſure tho fad a Truth; but even they, who 
admit the important Doctrines of Revelation, 
and acknowledge, when they think at all, 
that the Welfare of Eternity is depending 
on their preſent Behaviour, do yet often 
Rifle theſe Thoughts, and guide their whole 
Practice by its Subſerviency to their preſent 
Intereſt. ' Theſe will therefore thro'. pru- 
dential Motives decline fuch Paths as would 
make them obnoxious to the Chaſtiſement 
and Correction of Authority, and will for 
their own Sakes be honeſt to their Neigh- 
bours as ——— — 
if they were otherwiſe. And even this is of 
ſome confiderable Uſe. But then on the 
other Hand it muſt be confidered, how 
often theſe prudential Motives deceive thoſe, 
who have laid aſide Regard to Religion, 
when they come to a difficult and tempting 
Experiment ; how often they involve them- 
felves much farther than their original 
Intention, even to the groſs Violation of 
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Law as well as Conſcience ; and it is farther 
to be confidered, how often the Law may 


be evaded or over-ruled, and how many 


momentous Injuries, when they are de- 
ſignedly fo contrived, may be offered to 
others, for which no Redreſs can be obtain- 
ed in that Method. Our Ignorance of the 
Perſon of the Offender, or ſome Difficulties 
in apprehending him, our want of com- 
petent Evidence againſt him, or want of 
Caution againſt the farther Forgeries which 
may defeat that Evidence, and above all, 
the Miſtabe of Mercy in the nt Par- 
dons after full and clear Conviction, theſe 
and other Circumſtances may prevent the 
Deſign of Egal Remedies, and are known to 
do it daily in various Inftances. Theſe en- 
courage the III-diſpoſed to violate their 
Neighbours Rights thro' Hopes of Im- 
punity, and diſcourage the Injured from 
Endeavours of Proſecution, who often find 
the firſt Injury the leaſt Loſs, and fit down 
with it, tho' thereby the others are induced 
to perſevere and exceed ſtill farther in their 
evil Courſes, Thus where Conſcienc 


vil | e is not 
the Guide, the beſt Laws muſt frequently 
prove inſufficient, and tho in ſome Caſes 
4 F they 
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they have confeſſedly a good Effect, in 
many others they cannot but fail of it. 
But Cunſcience, as far as it does extend, 
makes all Penal Laws needleſs, and works 
immediately that Fidelity and Truth, to 
which the others were intended to dr:ve us. 
Tho' all who believe are not guided by 
their Belief, yet ſtill it is not to be doubted 
but that there are Many that are, who bear 
refignedly a Condition of Poverty and Diſ- 
treſs, and would reject with Horror a 
Thought of relieving themſclves by Falſhood 
and Wrong, Whereas if Re/ig:ious Princi- 
ples were removed every Perſon in Want 
would become formidable to Society, would 
ſcarce have any Thing to reſtrain him from 
relieving himſelf by the Ruin of others, 
would hope to evade the Courſe of Juſtice, 
as many do; and would confider that if he 
did not, yet according to the Notions that he 
had been taught, Death itſelf would only 
extinguiſh his Being, which Extin&t:og 
would be preferable to his preſent diſtreſsful 
Condition. Preſent Pain or the Cravings of 
Nature unſatisfied would be the greateſt of 
all Evils to him who believes no futurę 
Retribution, and would not barely /empt but 

almoſt 
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almoſt neceſſitate him to ſatisfy his Deſires 
at all Events, without R to the Diſ- 
tinctions of Right and Wrong. Nor would 
this be the Caſe merely with the loweſt and 
moſt diſtreſſed Part of Mankind, but propor- 
tionably with thoſe who are above mere 
natural Wants, but yet want the Convemences 
or perhaps the Pleaſures of Life. Theſe 
would have the ſame Inducements to gratify 
their Wants, thro Hope of evading Diſ- 
covery or over-ruling Vengeance, and could 
have no ſufficient Reſtraint, fince their 
Succeſs in thoſe Points would really to them 
be the moſt valuable Purſuit which could 
engage their Thoughts. If we riſe yet 
higher, and conſider thoſe in the moſt 
opulent Condition of Life, the fame Argu- 
ment and the ſame Temptations will return. 
The Unfatisfactorineſs of every Human 
Enjoyment, the conſequent Increaſe of De- 
fire in Proportion to that of Poſſeſſion, and 
the peculiar Cravings of Ambition or Avarice 
will as earneſtly incline them to embrace 
all Opportunities of riſing on their Neigh- 
bour's Ruin, as inferior Gains would allure 
their Hferiors in Station; for if Life was 
conſidered as valuable only for its pre- 

ſent 
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ſent Advantages, and Death regarded as the 
Concluſion of all Hopes and Fears, this 
would in ſome Reſpects be reaſonable Con- 
duct, whatever Objections might on other 
Accounts be offeretl againſt it. The Reſult 
is, that the Doctrines, which Religion i in- 
culcates, are thoſe only which can ſecure 
the Poſſeſſions of the Wealthy, and ſupport 
the Afflictions of the Diſtreſſed, and enable 
Both to paſs thro this Life with any Degree 
of Satisfaction and Comfort, by the Proſpect 
of a happier State in Reverſion. And the 
Inference plainly arifing from theſe Reflec- 
tions on the reciprocal Service of Civil and 
Religious Inſtitutions towards each other's 
Efficacy is the reciprocal Refpet?, Eſteem, 
and Affection, which the Miniſters of both 
ought to ſhew to each other. If we in 
earneſt defire to contribute to the Amend- 
ment and Felicity of the World, there muſt 
be a ſuitable Regard ſhewn to thoſe who 
muſt be the Inſtruments of it ; and if a real 
Hope and Proſpect of ſuch Amendment can 
ever be admitted, it can only be by the 
joint Afiſtance and mutual Friendſhip of 
the Magiſtrate and the Paſtor. The Mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel muſt ever inculcate Sub- 


miſſion 
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miſſion and Reverence to the Diſpenſers of 
the Law, who if they would ſupport their 
own Dignity, and promote the Eaſe and 
Succeſs of their own Office, are equally ' 
bound to protect and encourage the faithful 
' ſpiritual Guide in the beneficial Deſign and 
Diſcharge of his Function. When either 
of theſe omit the Regard due to the other, 
they weaken their own Influence ; for the 
Conſequence 1s very obvious and natural, 
when Men inſtead of efteeming learn to 
deſpiſe and ridicule thoſe who are over them 
in the Lord and admoniſh them ; and when 
by the ſame Air and Strain of Lzcentiouſneſs 
they learn to deſpiſe Domintons and to ſpeak 
evil of Dignities; when thoſe, who are 
to teach and exbort Men to live better, and 
thoſe who are to require and oblige them to 
it, are thus contemptuouſly treated with 
Scorn and Abuſe, the Progreſs of Immo- 
rality and unſocial Conduct is eaſy to be 
foreſeen, but difficult to be prevented ; and 
therefore every Well-Wiſher to Society 
would inculcate all due Regard to the Au- 
thority of each, whilſt neither exceed their 
proper Bounds, The Wiſdom of our Con- 
ſtitution has diſcerned this Connection, has 

aſſigned 
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aſſigned to each their proper Countenance 
and Force, deſigning to ſtrengthen the 
Cauſe of Regularity and Virtue by the Part 
allotted to each in the Eſtabliſhment. 
The Licentious and Profane are naturally 
diſpoſed to undermine or overthrow thein ; 
but as they have uſually the fame Enemies, 
it is highly reaſonable that they ſhould have 
the ſame Friends; and particularly that they 
ſhould underſtand their own Intereſt fo well 
as to ſupport and regard each other even 
for the Sake of all. 

A Second Obſervation proper to be 
offered on this Subject relates to the Method 
of preſerving Juſtice, or the Means whereby 
we may keep ourſelyes free from the Viola- 
tion of it. If the foregoing Reflections have 
convinced us of the Nature and Neceſſity 
of this Virtue, our nett Care muſt be to 
maintain a Practice ſuitable to ſuch Convic- 


tion. We muſt avoid the uſual Temptations 


to an Offence which will thus render us 
obnoxious to the Laws of God and Man, 
We muſt confider the Occaſians of it, de- 
cline them totally if they are immoral in 
themſelves, and conduct them cautiouſly if 
they are only dangerous Avenues. What 

are 
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are generally the Springs of Injuſtice may be 
learnt from a curſory View of the Practice 
of others, if not from nearer Experience at 
home. There is ſcarce any one evil Dis- 
poſition, which is not at ſome Time or 
other an Inducement to this Tranſgreſſion. 
Nay the moſt contrary Tempers and Vices 
do * in this Reſpect produce the ſame 
Effect, and thoſe which agree in Nothing 
elſe, yet meet and center at laſt in the 
Violation of Equity. Thus the Profuſe and 
Extravagant are tempted to Injuſtice to 
ſupport. their vain and immoderate Ex- 
pences, and the Sordid and Penurious are 
led the ſame Way merely to increaſe and 
extend their unprofitable Stores. The Buſy 
Impertinent, who is ever interfering in the 
Concerns of other Perſons, is either watch- 
ing an Opportunity of making an unjuſt 
Advantage of their Circumſtances and Situa- 
tion, or is ſtrongly tempted to ſeize ſuch 
Opportunity, when he — 1 99 diſcerns 
it; and on the other Hand the Shthbful and 
Indolent who is even negligent of his own 
Affairs, is driven by an obvious Conſequence 
to ſapport himſelf in this Method, and by 
the ſhorter Art of Injuftice to prevent the 

Vor. II. U Labours 
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Labours and Cares of Induſtry. An Over- 
Efteem and Love of this World as our ſu- 
eme Good, and an Expectation of perfect 
elicity in it, will allure Men to the Attain- 
ment of its Pofſcfifons in any Method, Right 
or Wrong; as on the other Hand a ſallere 
Diſefleem of it and-exceſſive Reſentment of 
the Faults and Follies of our Fellow Crea- 
tures will ſometimes work the ſame Effect, 
and lead Men to return the injurious Treat- 

ment they have received. Thus: again, a 
deep Hatred of ſome particular Perſons, or 
an exceſſive and immoderate Funde for 
others, will on different Motives, lead to the 
fame Practices, and will contribute in ſeve- 
ral Inſtances to hurt the Cauſe of Fuftice. 
Thus all the various and 1 
oppoſite Paffions and Inclinations, if n 
watched with Jealouſy and corrected by 
Principle, will lead to Diſtoneſty, and ren- 
der Men injurious to Society, tho' Perfonal 
Indulgence was the firſt and moſt direct 

Object of their Purfuit; Thus Uncleanneſs will 

pt a Man knowingly and deſignedly to 
injure his Neighbour, and Bitemperance will 
bring on the ſame Conſequence accidentally 
and without premeditated Deſign, Pride 
will 
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will make no Scruple of rifing on this 
Engine, whenever it is neceſſary to anſwer 
its Purpoſe, and Leuity and a Diſregard to 
Truth will wantonly trifle with it, as'if it 
were of leſs Importance than preſent Diver. 
fion. In ſhort, the Intereſts of ſocial Crea- 
tiires are ſo much mixed and interwoven, 
that we can ſcarce engage in any wrong 
Purſuit ourſelves, but it will neceſſarily 
involve us in Miſconduct towards others. 
The only Preſervative therefore is a Reſolu- 
tion of an uniform habitual Regularity, in- 

fluenced by the Fear and directed by the 
Will of God. Religion was before ſhewn 
to be the only ſolid Support of Sociery, and 
it © is the Application of thoſe Religious Prin- 
om to ourſelves; which muſt ſupport us 
a regular Courſe of Virtue. When we 
bar, ourſelves as ſent hither by Provi- 
derice to work out our own Salvation, as 

ſtationed here for a /bort Term only, but pre- 


parative to the Welfare of a whole Eternity, 


when we thus conſider outſelves as acting 


under the divine Inſpection, and every Day 


haſtning towards, his dread Tribunal, the 
Temptations to Tajuftice vaniſh into Nothing, 
and every Occaſion of it appears as trifling 
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under the Thought of that awful Account. 
The Importance of the Event depending, 
the Tranſitorineſs of the Paſſage leading to 

it, the Goodneſs of God which has bleſſed 
us with ſuch great Hopes, and the Terror 
of his Vengeance attending the Neglect or 
Abuſe of them, are Arguments ſufficient 
to work on the Mind and regulate the Con- 
duct of any thinking Being, who has either 
Generoſity or Prudence, any Regard either 
10 Piety or to Interefl. The World itlelf 
under theſe great Thoughts dwindles into 
Injignificancy ; its Pleaſures, which are pur⸗ 
ſued with ſuch earneſt Vehemency, OO. 
lighter than Vanity itſelf, and its Miſeries 
which are dreaded with ſuch 


Terror, appear equally contemptible; 2 
our Saviour's Queſtion ſhines in its true 


for bis Soul? 
A farther Reflection IA to the . 
End of regulating our Conduct, and rai 3 
our Hopes to higher and better Obj 
may be offcred from this Vjew of the "Sik. 
ject before us, which deſerves our Notice, 
9 
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The frequent Violations of Fufice, which 
we have had Occaſion to ſpeak of, and 
which daily Experience preſents to our 
Obſervation in numberleſs Inſtances, are 
obvious Arguments againſt fetting our Aﬀec- 
tions on Things which are liable to ſuch 
continual Changes and Chances. Are our 
Hearts fixed on this World and ifs Poſſeſ- 
fions, as containing all that we want or 
defire? It is in the Power then of the 
meaneſt and moſt contemptible Enemy we 
have, to defeat our whole Deſign and ruin 
our Scheme of Happineſs. Had we made 
our Choice never fo right in other Reſpects, 
were Riches or Pleaſures as ſure a Fund of 
Felicity as we are apt to imagine, yet beſides 
their ſpeedy End by Nature and Neceſſity, 
the early Hazards which threaten them 
from the evil Difpoſitions or preſſing Wants 
of thoſe we converſe with, would render our 
beſt Hopes moſt inſecure, and leave us to the 
hourly Apprehenſion of Ruin from acci- 
dental Loſs or wilful Violence. Every 
Man, who will venture his own Life and 
Welfare, may certainly deſtroy that of his 
Neighbour, and when Reſentments run 
bigb or Neceſſities preſs Ford, if they act 

U 3 not 
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not upon ſolid Principles, the Peace ar Pro- 
perty of the other has ſlender Security. 
The obvious Inference from hence is, that 
we ſhould fix our Affections on more valu- 
able and more ſecure Poſſeſſions; or in our 
Saviour's Language, that we ſhould * not lay 
up for ourſeboes Treaſures upon Earth, where 
Moth and Ruſt doth corrupt, and where 
Thieves break thro' and ſteal; but that we 


ſhould lay up for ourſelves Treaſures in Heaven, 
where neither Moth nor Ruſt doth corrupt, 
and where Thieves do not break tbro nor 
fteal. 

The concluding Obſervation ſhall be on 
the great Degeneracy, which Human Na- 
ture is capable of when left to itſelf, when 
deſerting and deſerted by its Maker. Man 
formed to help and aſſiſt his Fellow-Crez- 
tures becomes the Plague and Enemy of So- 
ciety, and is found to do more effectual 
Mitchief than all the noxious Parts of the 
Creation, or all the accidental Migfortunes 
of the more uſeful. He in whom others 
ſuould put their Confidence, becomes the 
moſt dreaded Enemy in the World, Laws 
are found always neceſſary, but A ineffec: 


tual 


P Mat. vi. 19, 20. 
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tual to guard againſt him, and where Reli- 
gion is not his Guide, neither the Privilege 
of Reaſon nor the Tenderneſs of Nature are 
able to reſtrain him from offering Perſonal 
Violence as well as refuſing juſt Rights. Bar- 
barities, which Humanity recoils at the 
Mention of, 2re often the Progreſs and Con- 
cluſion of injuricus Conduct; for a harden d 
Heart will gradually extinguiſh the beſt 
Impreſſions of Nature. If then we abhor 


the /a/# Step, we muſt guard with Caution 


againſt the fr which leads to Ijuſiice. We 
muſt be careful in minute Inſtances to render 
to all their Dues, and we ſhall then be in 
no Danger of admitting a Thought of vio- 
lently taking their Rights from them. We 


muſt imprint and cultivate a Love ef our 


Neighbour in our Hearts, and then we ſhall 
be fo far from ſtudying to do him Harm, 
that we ſhall be induſtrious in ſearching 
after Opportunities of doing him Good. All 
our Aims and Endeavours will be to pro- 
mote the general Happineſs of all our 
Species, and ſuch a general and habitual 
Benevolence will not only ſecure ac from 
acting and them from ſuffering any Degrec 
of Iajrrry, but will improve every Occaſion 
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of Kindneſs and real Service, which Provi- 


dence ſhall happily preſent to us. Thus 
St. Paul deſcribes the Influence of this 


Affection in his Exhortation to it, in the 
Verſcs following the Text, and with this 
Deſcription I will conclude this whole Sub- 
ject. Owe no Man any Thing but to love one 
another, for be that læveth another hath ful- 
filled the Law. For this, Thou ſhalt nat commit 
Adultery, Thou ſhalt not kill, Thou TW not 
fteal, Thou ſhalt not bear Fal Iſe Witneſs, Thou 
ſhalt not covet, and if there be any other Com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprebended in thrs 
Saying, namely, Thou ſhalt love thy Neigbbour 
as thyſelf. Love worketh no Ill to bis Neigh- 
bour, therefore Love is the Fulfiling of the 
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And now abideth Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, theſe three; but the greateſt 
of theſe is Charity. 


HE Moral Arguments to Charity 
and Benevolence are of great 
| Weight and Uſe, and need not be 
undervalued for the more effectual Recom- 
mendation of the Religious Motives to it. 
Yet it is to the Honour of our Religion, 
that it ſeconds and enforces fo earneſtly the 
fame ornamental Virtue, and it is a Virtue 
of ſo much Excellence and Importance, 
that it needs and deſerves all the Support 
and Encouragement that can be given to 

it. 
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it. Accordingly we meet with very fre- 


and it is recommended by every Confidera- 
tion, which can ſhew its Excellency either 
abſolutely or comparatroely, It is particularly 
in this latter View, that it is illuſtrated in 
this Place. The Apoſtle firſt compares it 
with thoſe extraordinary ſpiritual Gifts, 
which were then not infrequently diſtributed 
amongſt Chriſtians, and gives it the Prefer- 
ence even to thoſe ſupernatural Endow- 
ments. He declares them more or leſs 
valuable, according as they contributed to. 
this End, approves of their Deſire of ſuch 
uſeful and eminent Gifts, but calls this of 
Charity the more excellent Way. He goes on, 
to repreſent the ſame very emphatically and 
rhetorically in the Beginning of this Chap- 
ter. T I peak with the Tongues of Men 
and of Angels, and have nt Charity, I am 
— 
And thi 1 bave the Gift of Prophecy, and 
underfland all Myſteries and all Knpwledge, 
and the I have all Faith, ſo that I could re- 
move Mountains, and hove =o Charity, I am 
Nothmg. He proceeds thro this whole 
Chapter 
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Chapter to ſet forth the many amiable and 
ns Qualities and Effects of this Divine 
Virtue in itſelf, and he comes now in the 


Concluſion to compare it again with ſome 


of the moſt eminent Gifts Lo ug 
hich were common to all wiſtians. He 
ſpecifies two of the maſt confiderable both 
for Excellence and Uſe, of thaſe Duties 
hich would for ever continue on 
l Mankind, and il aſcribes the ſame 
Superiority and Precedence to that parti- 
cular Virtue, which he was deſcribing and 
recommending. And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity, theſe Three ; but the greateſt 
of theſe is Charity. 
1 however of the Virtue, of 
which this Encomium is here given, muſt 
firſt be more certainly determined, before 
the particular Grqunds of the Preference 
are diſtinguiſhed and ſpecified. And this is 
become neceſſary, not thro any real Diffi- 
culty in the Thing itſelf, but thro' the 
Mifinterpretatiogs, which haye been ſome- 
times given of it. The Apoſtle's 
ſeems very plain and clear, and the moſt 
obvious is. as it generally is, the moſt cer- 
tain Senſe, The Engliſh Term of —_ 
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is eaſy and determinate, and bears but one 
Meaning, namely, That of Benevolence or 
the Love of Mankind; nor do I find any 
greater Difficulty in or more various Uſe of 
the Greek Term «yary. It means ſtrictly 
Love, or rather Charity, as that confines 
the Notion of it to the Love of the Human 
Species. It is a Term very frequently uſed 
throughout the New Teſtament, yet when 
it is put alone without determining parti- 
cularly the Object of it, it is never uſed in 
a fingle Inſtance in any other Senſe than to 
_ Ggnify Benevolence to our own Race: And 
even in moſt Places, where it is joined to 
D. or Xp458, yet there it fignifies the Love 
of our Maker and Redeemer towards us, and 
not our Love towards bim. But ſome, 
againſt the accuſtomed Uſe of the Word, con- 
tend that in this Place it ſhould be under- 
ſtood of Affection to our Maker, rather 
than of Love to our Brethren, and fo they. 
ſhould rather tranſlate it Piety than Charity. 
To theſe it may be anſwered, that if the 
Term itſelf was ever ſo underſtood, when 
uſed alone, yet the Context in this Place ex- 
cludes that Interpretation, and confines it 
to the Senſe of Charity in the received No- 
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tion of it, as meaning Good Will towards 
Mankind. This is not a ſolitary indepen- 
dent Sentence, but bears Relation to what 
was going before, and muſt be determined 
by its Connection with the whole Subject. 
Now the Apoſtle in this and the preceding 
Chapters had been dwelling on this one 
Point of mutual Kindneſs and univerſal 
Affiſtance: Speaking in the former Chapter 
of ſpiritual Gifts, he obſerves that their Value 
reel 
given to every Man to profit withal, to do 
Good to the World and to each other. He 
then goes on with that Suhject; and by an 
apt and elegant Similitude of the Uſe and 
Aſſiſtance of the ſeveral Members of the 
Human Body, he illuſtrates the like Advan- 
tage and Duty of the Members of Society, 
and particularly of the Chriftion Society 
towards each other. In this Chapter, 
which is concluded by the Text, he de- 
ſcribes farther the ſame Virtue of Benevolence 
by all the known and obvious Effects of it, 
by ſuch as are the plain Fruits of the Love 
of our Fellow-Creatures, but are not equally 
applicable to the Love of our Creator, 


* Charity 


® 1 Cor. ali. 7, 
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* Charity ſuffereth img and is kind, Charity 
ervieth not, Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itſelf unſeemhy, 
ſeeketh not ber own, is not cafily provoked, 
thinketh n» Evil, rejoiceth not in Inquity, 
but rejoiceth in the Truth; beareth all Things, 
bekeveth all Things, hopeth all Things, en- 
dareth all Things. This is evidently a De- 
ſcription of Charity in its uſual Senſe ; for it 
is not Piety or Affection towards God, di- 
ſtinct from Benevolence, which ſiffererb lung 
and is kind, ſeeketh not its own, or prevents 
Envy, Pride, Jealouſy, Miſchief, but it is 
the Love of Man, and Tenderneſs to our 
Species, peculiarly as ſuch, which excludes 
every unſocial Paſſion and Affection. And 
then having obſerved, that this Good Will 
to our Brethren would laſt for ever, he 
returns to the Praiſe of Charity, in the fame 
Senſe certainly that he had been ſpeaking 
of it hitherto, and gives it the Preference to 
fone other Virtues, which he mentions in 
with it. And now abideth Faith, 
Hape, Charity, theſe Three ; but the greateſt 
of theſe is Charity. And to put this Point 
paſt all Diſpute, he goes on again in the 

following 


® x Cor. xii. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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enlarges on the ſuperior Excellency of thoſe 
Gifts, which were moſt uſeful to others. 
He makes this Article the very Criterion of 
their Value, by which he has given, and 
bly intended, an Illuſtration of the 
and Confirmation of the Truth 
of this remarkable Commendation of Charity 
in the Text. 
But it is this very Preference, which has 
occaſioned the Difficulty ; Men have thought, 
that one Moral Virtue could never have the 
Precedency in Competition with Faith and 
Hope, and have therefore laboured to find 
out ſome other Senſe, in which they 
might be able to juſtify St. Pau Deciſion. 
Whereas had they conſulted ' the Apoftir's 
own Deſcription, it might have appeared to 
be no ſuch abſtracted lonely Qualification, 
as to be unworthy this Encomium. For he 
does not ſpeak of any ane eccafionas/ Exerciſe 
of Charity, but of a fixed Habit of Mind, 
_ exerted in every Inſtance of doing Good 
that Opportunity preſents. He ſpeaks not 
of any one Kind of Charity, but of that 
uniform and univerſal good Conduct, which 


Good Will to Mankind would inſpire. He 
ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes it poſſible for a Man to beftow all 
his Goods to feed the Poor, or even to facrifice 
himſelf in the Publick Cauſe, and yet to 
want that Charity which he inculcates, as 
acting thro' a Deſire of Fame, or a Coun- 
tenance of one Party in Oppefition to ane 
other, or fome ſuch finiſter Motive, and 
not from a true Love to the Human Species; 
in which ſuppoſed Caſes he expreſſly de- 
clares it to be inſufficient to the Purpoſe of 
our Acceptance with God. But where our 
Gharity is ſincere in Affection, uniform in 
its Influence, and univerſal in its Extent, 
there it is juſtly entitled to this Precedency 
allotted to it, even in Compariſon with 
Faith and Hope, for the greateſt of theſe is 
Chariy. 

Nothing indeed can give us a greater 
Idea of the Importance of this Grace of 
Charity, than the Preference here given to 
it_ before Fuith and Hope. Many excellent 
of both thoſe fundamental Duties, yet it 
ſeems they are both inferior to this ene 
Virtue. Without Faith it is impaſſible to pleaſe, 
and without Hope there would be no En- 
couragement to attempt to pleaſe ; yet the 
Grace 
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Grace of Charity is here honoured with a il 
higher Character, and expreſſly declared 4 
preferable to Both. No Moral Virtue, no _ 


Chriſtian Grace can ſtand in Competition l 
with this, but it is ever enforced with the il 
higheſt Marks of Diſtinction. It may be [| 
of Uſe to examine particularly into the i 
Reaſons of the Preference here given to 
Charity beyond Faith and Hope, and then C 
to apply them in a Perſuaſive to the Practice 4 
of it. 

The very Form, in which the Text is 
introduced, may intimate the Fir/# Reaſon 
of the Superiority here ſo decifively given 
to Charity, at leaſt it may ſerve as an Argu- 
ment to Mankind on their own Principles 
and Conduct; who are fo ſolicitouſly de- 
voted to the Purſuit of preſent Intereſts. 
The Apoſtle had been ſpeaking, as was 1 
obſerved, of miraculous Endowments, of I 
Tongues and Prophecies, and their Subſer- 4 
viency to the Defign of Charity; he fignifies 1] 
that theſe were but as Means to that great 


End, that they were occaſional Gifts, ſuited 
to the Exigences of Mankind at that Time, 14 
and would ceaſe when ordinary Endow- 1 
ments ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer the 

Vol. II. —_ ſame 
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ſame Purpoſe; that however, extraordinary 
as they were, and if they were to laſt as 
long as the World itſelf, yet they would 
then vaniſh of Courſe, as no farther uſeful, 
when the Enjoyment of Heaven ſhould 
clear up all our Doubts and purge all our 
Defeats. After having dwelt a little with 
Emphaſis and Rapture on that glorious 
Proſpect, he returns again to his former Sub- 
je in theſe Words, And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity, theſe three; but the greateſt of 
theſe is Charity. It has been queſtioned by 
ſome Wiſe and Good Men, whether the 
Particle now be in this Place an Adverb of 
Time, or not rather a Note of Tranſition to 
or Aſſumption of a former Argument, as 
we frequently uſe it in the Engh/h Lan- 
guage, and as it is confeſſedly uſed in the 
Greek. 1 will not preſume to determine 
peremptorily, where there are plauſible 
Grounds for each Opinion ; but the Nature 
and Senſe of the Sentence, which it intro- 
duces, and the Coherence of the Context, 
which muſt always be appealed to in ſuch 
Caſes, ſeem rather to favour the former 
Interpretation, that the Apoſtle intended 
hereby to expreſs the preſent Time. The 


* 
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very Word next following renders this ex- 
tremely probable. And now abideth, that is, 
at this Time or in this State continue as 
neceſſary Duties, Faith, Hope, Charity, theſe 
three; theſe are the Virtues, which ſup- 
port and adorn the preſent Life, and which 
will ever be binding as long as we continue 
in it; which is both Senſe and Truth, and 
therefore the moſt plain and probable 
Meaning. And if this Senſe be admitted, 
the Conjunction of this Particle now with 
the Verb abidetb will likewiſe give the de- 
terminate Senſe of that Word. For had 
the Streſs lain only or fingly on that Term of 
Continuance, it might have appeared to be 
rather in Oppoſition to the miraculous Gifts 
before ſpoken of, that whereas they were 
only ſuited to the Exigences of that Seaſon, 
theſe were to abide thro' all future Ages of 
the World. This, I ſay, might have been 
thought the Conne#ion of the Text, rather 
than its Relation to that Scene of Futurity, 
which will cloſe the World itſelf. But if 
the Particle zow be an Adverb of Time, then 
it could not be ſpoken in Contradiſt inction 
to thoſe ſupernatural Gifts, becauſe they 
were abiding too at the Time the Apoſtle 
X 2 wrote, 
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wrote. Miraculous Powers were then plen- 
tifully beſtowed amongſt Believers, as well 
as ſpiritual Graces ; but the Apoſtle had 
concluded that Part of the Confideration, 
and was not now diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 


firſt Times and the After- Ages of Chriſtianity, 


but betwixt the future State of Reward and 
the preſent Scene of Probation. He was 
deſcending from the Meditation of Heaven 
to Earth, having been comparing the im- 
perfect State of our preſent Knowledge to 
that which we ſhall be bleſſed with at the 
final Conſummation of all Things. Now, 
ſays he, We ſee thro a Glaſs darkly, but then 
Face to Face: Now I know in Part, but then 


ſhall I know, even as alſo I am known. And 


then continues, And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity, theſe three ; but the greateſt 
of theſe is Charity,—Now abigeth, that is, in 
the preſent World continue, both as Comforts 
to be enjoyed, and Duties to be performed, 
theſe three, of which the 4%, he ſays, is 
the greateſi, And if we conſider it under 
this very Diſtinction, it may ſuggeſt one 
Reaſon of the Preference here given. For 
tho' Faith and Hope are to be exerciſed in 
this World, yet properly ſpeaking they do 

not 
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not relate to it, but as to their Objefs are 
remote from our preſent Reach ; whilſt 
Charity has its immediate Exerciſe and Ad- 
vantage. Faith, as this Apoſtle elſewhere 
deſcribes it, * is the Subſtence of Things 
hoped for, the Evidence of Things not ſeen , 
and to the ſame Purpoſe again of the other 
Grace in another Paſſage, + Hope that is 
ſeen is not Hope, for what a Man ſceth, why 
doth be yet hope for? But if we hope for that 
we ſee not, then do ue with Patience wait for 
it.— But then this Patience of Matting is 
ſome Abatement of its Value, and was 
deſigned to be ſo as a Part of our Probation ; 
whilſt a Good Will to Mankind, and an 
Endeavour to promote each other' s Wel- 
fare, is attended with natural and inſtant 
Rewards, and contributes directly to ſocial 
and perſonal Felicity. As the World indeed 
at the beſt would be but a Scene of Vanity 
and Vexation without the glorious Proſpect 
which Faith and Hope ſet before us, ſo on 
the other Hand if we were left wholly to 
theſe reverſionary Expectations, without the 
Influence of Benevolence, or any Care to 
aſſiſt and relieve each other, the preſent 


Scene 


* Heb. xi. 1, 
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Scene would ſeem rather to be a State of 
Puniſhment than of Tryal. The View of 
Futurity yields Joy and Delight only to the 
Thoughtful and Well-Diſpoſed, but all 
feel the good Effects of Charity, and directly 
or indirectly owe the Comfort of their Sub- 
ſiſtence to it. If we could ſuppoſe it univer- 
fally practiſed without the Influence of the 
former Virtues, it would make this World 
a tolerable Place ; for if Men had nothing 
to hope they would have little to fear, but 
would go thro' Life at leaſt with ſome 
Satisfaction, tho' they might not be able to 
leave it without ſome Concern, Whereas 
if we could ſuppoſe Men to have Faith and 
Hope, and yet to have no Charity, the pre- 
ſent Condition of the World would be but 
little bettered by it; tho there would be 
ſome Comfort in the Proſpect, there would 
be no Alleviation of their temporal Suffer- 
ings, but the Occafions of Affliction would 
be increaſed, and the Relief of it entirely 
taken away. And as theſe Virtues are in 
Idea very diſtinguiſhable, and even in Fact 
too often put aſunder, ſince we ſometimes 
find the occafional Exerciſe of Benevolence 
in Unbelievers.. and ſometimes lament almoſt 


the 
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the total Want of it in profeſſed Chriſtians, 
ſo particularly with Regard to the Diſtinc- 
tion, which the Apoſtle is here making, of 
the preſent State in Oppoſition to Futurity, 
this Remark is the more applicable, as the 
Properties of Charity are more immediately 
neceſſary to the Welfare of our preſent 
Abode. 

But Secondly, another Reaſon, why in 
the Enumeration of theſe three, the greateſt 
of them is accounted to be Charity, is becauſe 
this, when it is uniform and habitual, im- 
plies and ſuppoſes the others, and is a farther 
Improvement upon them. It proceeds from 
thoſe good Principles, is founded upon 
them, and is the very End which they 
were defigned to promote. Charity is no 
ſingle fo/itary Virtue ; it never reſides alone 
in the Heart, but proceeds from a good Diſ- 
poſition repleniſhed with Chriſtian Graces. 
In this Reſpe& it is evidently the ſupericr 
Virtue, as rifing higher in the Order of Duty 


and Perfection. A Man may poſſibly believe 


without exerting any one good Act, which 


his Belief was deſigned to promote; he may 
bope preſumptuouſly, without any Ground 
of Hope, or any Care to diſcharge thoſe 


X 4 Conditions, 
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Conditions, to which alone the Promiſes 
are annexed. But Charity is itſelf an active 
Virtue, the very * End of the Commandment, 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, the very Effect, 
which Faith and Hope were appointed to 
produce. The uniform and univerſal Exer-. 
ciſe of it was appointed by our Lord himſelf 
for the diſtinguiſhing Chara#eriftick and 
Evidence of the Chriſtian Faith ; and that 
there might be no Room for Ee without 
it, it was inſerted by the ſame Divine Au- 
thor in the Prayer appointed for our daily 
Uſe, as the Condition on 82 
ves aſk for Mercy. us our Fat 

* included, known, and ex- 
preſſed by our Charity, whereas our Charity 
cannot certainly be inferred from them ; 
and if on this Account only, the Preference 
were certainly juſt, and the Apoſtle's Aſſer- 
tion eſtabliſhed on a ſure Foundation. 

But Thirdly, The greateſt of theſe is Cha- 
rity, becauſe this is the moſt extegſve in its 
Object. It centers not in ourſelves, is not 
confined to narrow, partial, intereſted Views, 
but has Regard to the Good and Welfare of 
others. a 


®* 1 Tim. i. 5. 
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Sakes; our Perſonal Happineſs is our Aim 
in aſſenting to the Articles of Fajth and 
embracing the Promiſes of the Goſpel. But 
our Charity enlarges our Views, engages us 
to the Welfare of our Brethren, and 
to their Intereſt in the ſame mo- 
mentous Concerns. It diſpoſes us to wiſh 
the Benefit of Revelation Unzver/al, and to 
render it ſo as far as it lies in our Power to 
promote it. It makes us ſolicitous, that 
others ſhould ſee with the ſame Zeal the 
Importance of our Faith and Hopes ; and, 
whilſt it regards chiefly their Supreme In- 
tereſt, does not overlook the Comfort and 
Convenience of their Paſſage to it. Thoſe 
Duties can at the utmoſt but ſecure our own 
Salvation, whilſt this excites us to commu- 
nicate the Blefling, and to endeavour to 
increaſe the Happy Number of the Righ- 
teous. Charity, as this Apoſtle ſays, ſeeketh 
not her own, aimeth not at private Intereſt, 
but propoſes immediately the Good of our 
Fellow-Creatures, labours to bring them to 
a Senſe of their own beſt Intereſt, and to 
alleviate and ſweeten the Troubles, which 
attend their preſent Courſe towards it. And 
tho' a Concern for our own Welfare, which 
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is the View of our Faith and Hope, be en- 
tirely proper and commendable, yet, cer- 
tainly that Principle, which is not fo con- 
fined, which regards this, and more than 
this, which at the fame Time promotes 
our own and others Happineſs, is conſe- 
quently of higher Eſteem, more valuable in 

itſelf, and more uſeful to the World. 
Fourthly, The greateſt of theſe is Charity, 
not only as it aims at a more extenſve Good, 
but as it has a more immediate Tendency 
to effe? it; and this not only as ethers enjoy 
hereby the preſent Benefit of our Charity, but 
as it is more fitted to work the ſame good 
Diſpofition in them, and contribute to their 
effectual Reformation. Our Faith is in 
itſelf no certain Evidence of the Truths we 
believe; our Hope alone is no Demonſtration 
of the Security of the Promiſes we rely on; 
but our Charity carries its own Evidence 
with it, and forces Conviction on thoſe who 
ience it. It was thus that our Religion 
ſucceeded in the World, when it was firſt 
ed to it. When the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians offered the Matters of their Faith to 
Aﬀent, they were often contradicted ; when 
they propoſed the glorious Subjects of their 
| Hopes, 
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Hopes, they were ſometimes ridiculed ; but 
when they came to exert their Char:ty, they 
were almoſt univerfally embraced and rece- 
ived. The Hearts of Men were prepared for 
this Kind of Evidence, and tho they knew 
how to object againſt Matters which were 
out of the Reach of their Senſes, yet they 
could no longer doubt, when they ſaw and 
felt the beneficial Effects of it. This tefti- 
hed immediately its Divine Original, and 
the Good, which they hereby did on Earth, 
became a ſtrong Proof that their Commiſſion 
was from Heaven. Next to the ſupernatural 
Evidence which they offered, nothing 
really contributed more to the Pr 
of the Goſpel, than the exemplary Charity 
of the firſt Profeſſors of it. The Philoſo- 
phers ſtumbled at the Articles of their Faith, 
but they could not reſiſt the Benevelence of 
their Practice. See how theſe Chriſtians = 
** love one another,” was the common 
Obſervation, which proved to the Honour 
of their Faith and the Increaſe of their 
Number. Men were the more willing to 
enter into a Society, whoſe Members were 
diſtinguiſhed by a Charity, which had 
ſcarce been thought practicable, had never 

been 
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been experimentally practiſed before. Even 
the Apoſtate Julian, the great Enemy of 
the Chriſtian Name and Profeſſion, was fo 
ſenſible of this, that he was willing to im- 
pute their Succeſs wholly to this; thinking, 
tho he did them great Honour in this Re- 
2 yet he might thereby account for 

their Progreſs without the Su of 
any thing Miraculous in the Caſe. Accord- 
ingly he enjoined his Pagan Diſciples to - 
undermine them as he thought in their own 
Way, and exhorted them, whilſt they de- 
ſpiſed their Faith and mocked at their Hope, 
to imitate their Charity. This he thought 
. was their Art, by which they had recom- 
mended themſelves, and gained ſuch Num- 
bers of Proſelytes, and by the ſame Method 
he hoped to ſupplant them; and tho' he 
was greatly miſtaken in both his Notions, 
both in aſcribing the Progreſs of Chriſtianity 
only to the Charity of it, and in expecting 
to maintain the fame Height of Charity 
without the ſame Principle of Chriſtianity, 
yet the very Attempt was however a Teſti- 
mony from an Adverſary of the ſuperior 
Value of this Grace, and one plain Reaſon 
of the Preference here given by a more 
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fincere and better Friend to it. And cer- 
tainly the Excellency of this Virtue is always 
fitted to produce the fame Effect, and if 
exerted into Acts, could not fail to work the 
ſame powerful Conviction on the Minds of 
Men. The Divine Authority of Chriſtianity 
would be viſible in the beneficial Effects of 
it; and if all, who make Profeſſion of our 
to Mankind, as much as that Religion 
directs them to do, this would have ſilenced 
the chief Part of its Oppoſers, and we had 
been troubled with much fewer Objections 
againſt our Faith and our Hope. 

Again, Fiſtbh, this Virtue is in the Na- 
ture of it leſs liable to deviate into Extremes, 
than either of thoſe which are joined with 
it in the Compariſon. Even Fazth itſelf, 
unleſs there be great Wiſdom as well as 
Integrity in the Aſſent, is apt either to 
waver thro' Diſtruſt, or to degenerate into 
Superſtition. Either Scepticiſm ſhakes the 
firm and proper Degree of Belief, or Ce- 
dulity betrays it into farther ill- grounded 
' Notions, which do but weaken and expoſe 
the real Truths which it embraces. So 
again in the other Inſtance, Hope likewiſe 

is 
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is dangerouſly fituated betwixt the Heights 
and Depths of Prefumption and Deſpair, and 
is apt cither to riſe to a Pitch of 8 
Confidence, or to fink to an abject State of 
Deſpondency. We are greatly diſpoſed to 
truſt too much or too little to the Nature 
of the Divine Promiſes, to aſcribe All or 
Nothing to our own Endeavours, and either 
to claim a Reward to our own Merit, or 
to eſteem ourſelves unworthy even of a 
Pardon. Whereas Charity is not equally 
liable to theſe Excefſes and Defecbs, but is 
eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed in Notion and dif. 
in Practice. It cannot without 
Difficulty be miſtaken, nor can it well be 
carried too far, till it loſe the Name and 
Notion of Virtue. There is no fuch Thing 
in Nature as being too charitable. Benevolence 
ought to be as Univerſal as the Species, and 


Beneficence equal to our Situation and Abi- 
lities. St. Pau! mentions it as the com- 


mendable Deſcription of the Charity of 
ſome amongſt the firſt Converts to Chri- 
ſtianity, that even tho they were in Diſtreſs 
themſelves, yet they contributed with Chear-- 
fulneſs to the Relief of others, rather more 
than their own Wants would well allow. 


* For 
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* For in a great Trial of Aflictin, the 
Abundance of their Fay and their deep Poverty 
abounded unto the Riches of their Liberality. 
For to their Power, he bears Record, yea and 
beyond their Power they were willing of them- 
ſelues. Such Good Will cannot poſſibly be 
too extenſive ; we may and we ought to 
wiſh all Mankind Eaſy and Happy, and 
contribute to make them ſo, as far as 
it lies in our Power. The Relief of their 
Neceſſities is but one Branch and Evi- 
dence of Charity, but we may promote 
the ſame End by our Examples, by our 
Prayers, by Good Counſel, and by a tender 
Regard to all Mens Characters. In theſe 
Inſtances there is no Danger of exceeding, 
nor indeed in any, if the Profufion of our 
Liberality to ſome be not prejudicial to 
others, who have a ſtronger Claim on us, 
in which Caſe we ſhould upon the Whole 
lefſen the Comfort and Welfare of Mankind ; 
and this, if any thing, would be rather a 
Defef than Exceſs in Charity. Yet we may 
obſerve likewiſe, that there is leſs Danger 
even of Defects in this Virtue, than in thole 
with which it is here compared: It is not © 


meant, 
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meant, that there can be no Error on that 
Side; Alas! We ſee and feel the contrary, 
and have too juſt Cauſe to complain often 
of the habitual Want of it. Men may harden 
their Hearts, till they grow almoſt inſen- 
fible to the Miſeries of their Fellow=Crea- 
tures, and unconcerned about the Relief of 
them: But the Deſign of this Reflection is 
to ſhew the inferior Hazard of any, who 
have the leaſt Senſe of Duty, from falling 
ſhort in this, than in the other Inſtances. 
A well-meaning Perſon may poſſibly thro' 
great Ignorance, deep Prejudice, or com- 
mon Errors, fall ſhort of that Faith which 
is required of him; (and when he does fo, 
the Caſe is in the Hands of a Wiſe and 
Good God) and the fame thing happens 
more frequently in the other Inſtance, with 
Regard to Hope, where the beſt-diſpoſed 
can ſcarcely be perſuaded to apply the Pro- 
miſes to themſelves in their full Extent. 
But there is not the like Room for Sei. 
Deceit in the Caſe of Charity. Tho' a Man 
may not readily and certainly judge of the 
Rule of Faith or of the Application of it, yet 
he cannot but know upon the firſt Reflec- 


tion, whether it be the habitual Care and 
Rule 
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Rule of his Life, to wiſh Good and to do 
Good to all his Fellow- Creatures to the beſt 
of his Power. He may impoſe upon others 
in the Pretence, but he cannot impoſe upon 
himſelf in the Knowledge of it; and we 
readily admit, that there may be Hypocriſy 
in a Bad Man, tho' there cannot eafily be 
Want of Charity in a Good one. A Deſire 
of fulfilling Duty will exclude the Danger 
of it, as the earlieſt Appeal to our own 
Confcience will ſettle the Notion and en- 
force the Obſervance of it. And is not 
this one plain Ground of the Preference of 
it, in that being more obvious and more 
determinate, it muſt be more univerſal, 
and muſt extort Regard from all who 
would not be ſelf- condemned? It is not 
liable to the ſame Miſtakes as Fazth and 
Hope. We may believe again Reaſon, and 
hope without Reafon, but this diſtinguiſhing 
Privilege of our Nature will ever approve 
the utmoſt Exertion of our Good Will to 
Mankind. We may be blinded in our 
Underſtanding, or dejected in our Expecta- 
tions, and in both Reſpects fall ſhort of the 
Light of the Goſpel ; but our Love to our 
Brethren is bound on us by ſo clear and 

Vol. II. Y Ariking 
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ſtriking an Evidence, that we cannot be 
defeftive in the Diſcharge of it without a 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt in the Defect. And 
is not this a ſingular Advantage? For if the 
Clearneſs and Unavoidableneſs of an Obli- 
gation be a Help to the Performance of it, 
may we not on this Account aſcribe the 
Pre- eminence to this Duty, and ſay that te 
Greateſt of theſe is Charity ? 
A Sixth Ground and Reaſon of the Pre- 
ference of this Virtue is, that this in parti. 
cular gives us the Honour of imitating our 
great and gracious Creator, The PerfeRions 
of his Nature place him above the Poſſibility 
of Faith or Hope, but his infinite Conde- 
ſcenfion extends his Charity to the Meaneſt 
of his Creatures. There can be no Room 
for Faith, where there is infinite Know- 
ledge and perfect Intuition; there can be 
no Room for Hape, where there is infinite 
Power and perfect Self-Sufficiency. But 
all theſe Attributes enable the great Being 
poſſeſſed of them to communicate Good to 
others, and infinite Goodneſs diſpoſes to the 
actual Exerciſe of it. Accordingly we ex- 
perience the gracious Effects of the Divine 
Charity, and owe the Bleſſings of Creation, 
Providence, 
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Providence, and Redemption, to his un- 
bounded Goodneſs and Compaſſion. As 
far therefore as we communicate any Bleſ- 
fings and contribute to the Happineſs of our 
Brethren, ſo far we become lite the Father 
of Mercies, which Aſſimilation is not ap- 
plicable in aſſenting to any Doctrines, or 
embracing any Promiſes. Our Faith and 
Hope betray our preſent Wants and Imper- 
fections, which need ſomething farther and 
better to aſſiſt and ſupport them, whilſt 
our Charity ſuppoſes ſome Ability, implies 
ſome Degree of that Power and Goodneſs, 
which are in an infinite Degree the Attri- 
butes of our Almighty Benefactor. To do 
Good is to be like God, and an Imitation 
of the Divine Natore is the higheſt Honour 
and Perfection of the Hurwn. 
Seventhly, This Grace has this farther 
Advantage above the others, that it will be 
of much langer Continuance. It is an In- 
mortal Virtue, which knows no End or 
Limits of Duration. When we can no 
longer believe or hope, yet we may be chari- 
table throughout the whole Scene of our 
future Exiſtence, When Faith ſhall end 
in Viſion, and Hope be concluded in Enjoy- 
Y 2 ment, 
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ment, yet we ſhall exerciſe our Benevolence 
towards all the happy Partakers with us of 
the Delights of Heaven. Charity will be 
practicable in the other World, and as it is 
here a principal Part of our Duty, it will 
there be a principal Part of the Reward of 
it. St. Paul takes Care to expreſs particu- 
larly this Diſtinction in Favour of this Grace 
in the Verſes preceding the Text ; Charity 
never faileth, ſays he, but whether there be 
Prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether there be 
Tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be 
Knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away. For we 
know in part, and we propheſy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part ſhall be done away.— 
Now we ſee thro a Glaſs darkly, but then 
Face to Face: Now I know in part, but then 
ſtall I know, even as alſo 1 am known. And 
then he introduces the Text thus: And now 
abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, theſe three , 
but the Greateſt of theſe is Charity. So that 
this is the very Reſpect in which the Apoſtle 
does immediately give this the Preference. 
Faith and Hope are both uſeful and defire- 
able to ſupport us in this preſent State, but 
they will end with it; whereas our Charity 
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will go with us into the other World, and 
to do Good will be our Employment and 
our Delight throughout the Ages of Eter- 
nity. 

Laith, This Virtue has yet this Advan- 
tage above the others, that in al Circum- 
ſtances it will be of ſome Benefit to us: 
Whatever are the other Parts of our Cha- 
' rater, we fhall certainly fare the better for 
this; which cannot abſolutely be faid of 
thoſe other Duties here ſpecified. We may 
poſſibly, and too many actually do, fo per- 
vert their Faith and Hope, that they will 
rather prove Aggravations of their Iniquities, 
than Recommendations of their Perſons. 
To offend preſumptuouſly under thoſe ſu- 
— Advantages, to ſin againſt our better 

wledge, and tranſgreſs in Oppoſition 
to the higheſt Encouragements to Duty, 
will one Day be found to be Circumſtances 
which will ſeverely heighten the Wicked 
neſs of Behevers, But our Charity will 
always be one Circumſtance in our Favaur, 
even if the reſt of our Life ſhould be found 
unſuitable ; this will ever be confidered on 
our behalf, and tho' it will not atone for 
habitual Neglect in other Inſtances, ſtill it 
T1 will 
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will alleviate our Guilt and mitigate our 
Puniſhment. * Charity, ſays St. Peter, 
ſhall cover the Multitude of Sins, that is, an 
extenſive general Benevolence will avail for 
the Pardon of many inferior Offences, and 
leſſen the Heinouſneſs of others; for this is 
the plain, obvious, juſtifiable Senſe of the 
Words. I am well aware, that the Senſe of 
Charity in this Paſſage, as well as in that of 
the Text, is diſputed, and for the fame Rea- 
ſon, on Account of the extraordinary Di- 
ſtinction and Privilege aſcribed to it. It has 
therefore here been interpreted again as 
meaning the Love of God, and it has been 
thought, that the ſingular Efficacy here diſ- 
tinguiſhed might better be underſtood and 
juſtified in relation to Piety than to Benevo- 
ence. But befides the Reaſons before offered 
with regard to the Text, which are here like- 
wiſe applicable, there is indeed in this Caſe 
leſs Difficulty to force one to ſeek after a 
ſtrain'd Evaſion, and more certain Evidence 
againſt it. For take it1n the plain literal Senſe, 
and examine whence the Objection can a- 
riſe. Charity ſtall cover the Maltitude of Sins, 
and a Mult;tude of Sins we all have, which 

| mee 
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need covering. The very Diſtinction of Num- 
ber ſuppoſes it imited, and implies that our 
Offences may exceed the Meaſure of Mercy 
and Efficacy of this recommending Virtue, 
It is not ſaid, that it will cover all the ocher Sins 
we can be guilty of. This would have been 
exceptionable indeed, as aſcribing to ce 
good Quality, what the Scriptures promiſe 
only to a regular, ani form, conſiſtent Habit 
of Virtue; but the numerous Tranſgreſſions 
here ſpoken of, which Charity will be fo 
effectual to cover, may very conſiſtently be 
interpreted of thoſe various Slips and Offen- 
ces, from which an habitual Regulari- 
ty is not totally free. + Ii many things we 
offend all: The beſt of us are guilty of a 
Multitude of Sins, of many Deviations and 
Omiſſions which ſtrictly deſerve that Title, 
tho' they fall under the alleviating Diſtin&i- 
on of Jenorance or Infirmity. If therefore a 
Promiſe be made to the uniform Practice of a 
known and important Duty, that it ſhall en- 
gage the Goodneſs of God to pardon our fre- 
quent Sins of Error and Frailty, ſuch a Re- 
ward of Mercy from abeve to the Exerciſe of 
Mercy here bew, is natural, ſuitable, and 
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fiſtent, and it will rather be difficult to 
raiſe a Difficulty from this obvious and eaſy 
Conſtruction. And as there is no Foundation 
for Doubt, why this may not be promiſed 
to Charity, or habitual Benovolence, ſo there 
is unanſwerable Evidence againſt interpreting 
this Paſſage of Piety or the Love of God. 
Ih. de all things, ſays the Aipaſele, bave Cha- 
rity amongſt your ſelves, es tar, to one 
another expreſſly, than which ſcarce any 
thing can be more deciſive. The Term cz 
likewiſe, which is here tranſlated fervent, is 
more literally and ſtrictly exrenſve, and no 
Words can be more determinate, than the 
Or:ginal are, for the Exerciſe of Univerſal 
Love or Charity to Each Other; the En- 
forcement of which, in the ſame Senſe 
undoubtedly, follows in this controverted 
Paſſage, for Charity ſhall cover the Multitude 
Sins; and he then proceeds upon the fame 
Subject in the following Verſes, which are a 
Comment and Paraphraſe on this Exhortation 
to Charity. Uſe Heſpitality ene to another without 
grudging. As every Man hath received the Gift, 
cven ſo miniſter the ſame one to ansther, as good 
Steward: of the manifold Grace of God. This 
Obfervation may likewiſe obviate another 

In- 
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Interpretation by which the Virtue and 
of this Promiſe have been de- 
feated; for tho' Charity in this Place be al- 
lowed to mean Benevolence, or the Love of 
Mankind, yet rather than allow the Mean. 
ing and Force of the Privilege here aſcri- 
bed to it, ſome have interpreted it, as re- 
preſenting not the Reward, but the Nature 
of this Virtue, that Charity will diſpoſe us 
to overloak many Offences of our Neigh- 
bours. But in this Senſe the Pertinence of 
the Argument and Force of the Exhortati- 
on would be entirely laſt. Move all things, 
fays the Apoſtle, have fervent Charity amongſt 
your ſelues, for Charity ſhall cover theMultitude 
of Sins. This is evidently an Encourage. 
ment to the Practice of it, that it ſhould 
have this powerful Effe& towards cover. 
ing our Sins, not a Deſcription only of the 
Method of exerciſing it towards others, If 
the general Courſe of our Lives be commend. 
able and regular, this will not only atone 
for ſmall Infirmities, but will recommend 
our other Virtues to better Acceptance and 
a higher Reward: If we are fo unhappy, 
as to ſeparate this from other Duties, and 
whi'f we alleviate the Calamities of our 

Bre- 
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Brethren, we take the Liberty to indulge 
to Exceſs oui own Inclitiations, tho” one Part 
of Duty will not abſolve us from others, 
or be accepted for the whole, yet even here 
it will prevent a heavier Condemnation 
and deliver us from the higheſt Degree of 
Severity. It will go the fartheſt of any fingle 
Virtue towards procuring Acceptance, and 
a Charitable Perſon, who is otherwiſe irre- 
gular in his Life, will yet fare much better 
than he who has not that Virtue to plead, 
nor has done any Good either to himſelf or 
others. In this Light this Doctrine is both 
true and profitable, and not liable or likely 
to be applied to an ill Uſe; and herein this 
Virtue is eminently diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
other Gifts, in that whilſt Faith and Hope 
will render all wilful Sins more exceeding fin- 
ful, this will ever extenuate our Offences, 
and have ſomething in it of Merit to re- 
commend us to Mercy. 

It is no more the Intent of this Diſcourſe, 
than it was of that Obſervation of St. Paul, 
on which it is founded, to under value the Im- 
portance of our Faith and Hope, or to teach 
Men to truſt to Benevolence, or moral Virtue 
in oppoſition to, or even in neglef ofa Reliance 

on 
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on our Saviour's Doctrines and Sufferings. It 
is Faith in Chriſt which gives Value to all our 
beſt Performances; and it is the Hope, 
which that Faith ſupplies us with, which 
is the only ſufficient Support and Encourage. 
ment to a ſteady and uniform Virtue, Yet 
it is neceſſary to remind Men, as the Apo- 
ſtles continually do, that neither Belief in the 
Doctrines, nor Truſt in the Merits of our 
Saviour, will be of any Efficacy without 
Goodneſs, and an Imitation of the 
Mercies which we acknowledge and con- 
fide in, thro' the gracious Scheme of our 
Redemption. It is neceflary to remind Men 
that Benevolence and Goodneſs, with in- 
ferior Knowledge, are preferable to the 
higheſt Knowledge with an unbenevolent 
Spirit; that Charity, and every Inſtance of 
moral Virtue, is valuable in itſelf, and had it 
been perfect, would have been ſufficient ta 
have entitled us to the Favour of our Ma- 
ker, tho' now in our preſent State of Corrup- 
tion, a covenanted Title to our Saviour's Me- 
tits is neceſſary to ſupply the Deſects of our 
beſt Actions, and to atone for the Iniquity of 
our worſe. Thus we learn to do Juſtice both 
to the Importance oi a right Faith, and the 

Ne- 
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Neceſſity of a right Practice; to conſider the 
Sufferings of Chrift as the meritorious Cauſe 
of our Salvation, and moral Virtues as the 
indiſpenſable Terms of it; which, if they 
had originally and conſtantly been fulfilled, 
had needed no fuch Atonement, but had 
themſelves been the Ground of our Accep- 
tance with our Maker. 

And now theſe Reaſons affigned for the 
Preference of this Virtue ſhould be more par- 
ticularly urged as a Perſuaſtve to the Practice 
of it; but, referving this for the Subject of a 
diſtinct Diſcourſe, I will only mention two 
obvious Inferences, which are worth en- 
larging on in our own Meditations. 

If Charity be greater than Faith and Hope, 
may it not be conſidered as in ſome meaſure 
the Rule of both? Let us embrace that Re- 
ligion, and that particular Form of Commu- 
nion init, which is moſt eminent for its Ga- 
rity and we ſhall not fail of chuſing aright. If 
the Caſe be rightly ſtated, we may ſecurely 
truſt to the Event, and ſhall not doubt to ſee 
the Triumph of our Church upon the Reſult 
of a free Enquiry. We ſhall avoid the Ap- 

of Perſecution in every Shape, and 
Mall abhor the inconfiſtent Folly and Madneſs 
of 
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of thoſe who would torture Men's Ba- 
dies under Pretence of ſaving their Soul. 

Again, if Charity be 
Hope, how much more muſt it be prefera. 
ble to every other Attainment? We are in- 
duſtrious often in trivial, difficult, or un- 
certain Purſuits, and neglect that which is 
plain, eaſy, and profitable. We weary 
ourſelves in acquiring Wealth and Plenty, 
and are negligent in the more important 
Taſk of rightly diſpoſing of them. Our Suc- 
_ ceſs in the former is highly dubious, and at 
the beſt momentary and tranfient ; whilſt 
the latter is, in proportion to their Station, in 
every one's Power, and its Benefit ſecure 
and endleſs. May the ſuitable Determi- 
nation, which St. Paul cites from our B 
- ſed Saviour himſelf on this Subject, ever en- 
gage our Attention and influence our Con- 
duct, that“ E is more bleſſed to give than 
o receive. 


Ac xx. 35. 
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1 Cox. XIII. x3. 


And now abideth Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, theſe three; but the greateſt 
of theſe is Charity. 


HE Nature of the Virtue here re- 
| commended to our Efteem, and 
the Grounds of the Preference of 
it to thoſe other Virtues, with which it is 
were illuſtrated in the preceding 
Diſcourſe; I am now to apply thoſe Re- 
flections in an earneſt Perſuaſive to the Pra- 
ctice of it. 
| There is indeed ſcarce any Motive, which 
can be urged as an Enftrcement of Charity, 
but 


Ser. . 

but what is 
other of thoſe Conſiderations, on which 
we have Reaſon to think the Apoſtle 
formed this Sentence of its Pre-emirence 
beyond Faith and Hope. It is itſelf the 
proper Preparatiue and beſt Guide to- 
wards cſtabliſhing a true Faith and well- 
grounded Hope; and when they are eſta- 
bliſhed, it is the very End which they are 
defigned and calculated to promote, If it 
be conſidered, as certainly in ſome Senſe ir 
may, as ſubſiſting without the Foundation of 
the Chriſtian Belief and Promiſes, yet it 
bids fair to end in thoſe folid and deſireable 
Expectations, which this Religion only af- 
fords. A Man, whoſe Heart is warmed 
with Benevolence to his Fellow Creatures, 
will find nothing in the Ge, but what is 
ſuitable to the Warmth of his Affection, and 
will therefore be the more inclined to em- 
brace ſo benevolent and gracious a Scheme. 
He will obſerve, if he is capable of any De- 
gree of Obſervation, that the Welfare of- 
Mankind preſent and future depends on the 
Acknowledgment and Obſervance of the 
Chriſtian Revelation, and, if he in earneſt 


wiſhes their Welfare, will have a Mind oper 
do 
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to the Evidence of it, and will find no Diffi- 
culty in receiving what ſowell accords with, 
and ſo ſtrongly promotes, his own Diſpoſition. 
Thus the ſtrong Enforcements which Faith 
and Hope will offer towards the Furtherance 
of Charity, may in ſome Meaſure be aſcribed 
to its own Influence, as ing Men's 
Minds for the Reception of the Evangelical 
Diſpenſation itſelf. However, even when 
that is admitted, if you go no farther than 
bare Aſſent and mere Speculation, it is con- 
feſſedly of no Value or Significance. Faith 
without Works 1s dead, and Hope, if it ter- 
minate in our own Intereſt, is Selfi/bneſs, 
and the very thing diſcouraged and forbid 

in the Goſpel; for as St. Paul expreſſty 
he. the End of the Commandment is Chari- 
ty, out of a pure Heart and a good Conſcience, and 
of Faith unfeigned. This is the very End of 
its Precepts, and the Condition of its Pro- 
miſes, the conſtant Aim and Declaration of 
the Goſpel in every Paſſage, whether Doc- . 
trinal or Preceptive, But that we may not 
wander in ſo copious a Subject, it may be 
proper to proceed in ſome Method; and I 
ſhall therefore enforce the Practice of Char: 
ty from ſome Regard had to God, our Neigh- 
bour, 
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bour, and Ourſelves, but with a particu- 
lar View ſtill co th: Grounds of the Diſtin- 
Aion and Preferenc: ſpecified in the Text. 

Let us begin with ine loweſt Part, the Re- 
gard due to Ourſelves, for Charity may be 
enforced c ven from Perſonal Conſiderations. 
Our on Nature, corrupt as it is in ſome 
Reſpects, yet directs us right in this. It 
was before obſerved, that the Notion of this 
Virtue was more obvious, eaſy and deter- 
minate, than thoſe which are here con- 
nected and compared with it, Faith muſt be 
taught and inculcated, its Nature explain- 
ed, andits Evidence illuſtrated, before it can 
claim or expect our Aſſent. Hope muſt 
in like Manner be propoſed and certified to 
our Underſtanding, its Grounds demonſtra- 
ted, and its Value aſcertained, before it can 
engage our Expectations, or influence our 
Conduct. But in the Point before us we 
are Self-taught Philoſophers ; we feel a Prin- 
ciple of Benevolence in our Conſtitution, + 
which indeed 7s nt founded on Argument; 

which needs no Inferences or Deductions, 
but is anteccdent to the Exerciſe of all ſuch 
Rational Diſquifitions. It is in tilis Senſe, 
I apprehend, that St. Paul ſpeaks thus to the 
Vor. Il 2 Theſſale.. 
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Theſſalonians, + As touching Brotherly Love, 
Fe need not that I write unto you, for ye your- 
ſelves are taught of God to he one another, 
taught of God as the Author of Nature, 
taught by the Inffinf#, which he has im- 
planted in you, to bear Good Will to all who 
partake of the ſame Nature with you. Com- 
petition of Intereſts may, and often does, 
divert the Influence of this innate Principle, 
and habitual Diſregard to it may ſo far 
weaken it, that it may ſcarce be diſtinguiſh- 
able to particular Perſons; juſt in like 
Manner, as other bad Practices will cloud 
and almoſt extinguiſh our Reaſon, which 
however is not the leſs Natural for the Diſ- 
advantages it lies under in diſſolute and a- 
bandoned Profligates. Yet ſome have made 
a Shift to miſtake a contracted Hardneſs of 
Heart for an Original Diſpoſition of Nature, 
and in Contradiction to Fa, as well as 
Reaſon, by à Reflection injurious to Man- 
kind and to their Author, have repre- 
ſented us as being born Enemies to each 
other, and endued with nſacial and hateful 
Inſtincts. But let the earlieſt Diſpoſitions 
.of Nature be watched, and they will yield 
A 


+ 1 The. iv. 16. | 
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a contrary Teſtimony ; let the undiſguifed 
Sentiments of Infancy be examined, befor 
we attain the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and the 
Conſciouſneſs of this Virtue as foon as Reaſon 
dawns, and theſe will both bear Witneſs 
to the Cauſe of Benevolence. When Self- love 
leads us to violate it, we labour to conceal 
the Violation of it, and when Men have 
juſtified the groſſeſt Acts of Cruelty in 
particular Inſtances, yet they have plead- 
ed the Neceſſity of extraordinary Severity 
in ſuch Caſes, as conducing to the farther 
Service of the World; ſtill avowing the 
general Principle of Humanity, and a 
View to the greater Felicity of Mankind, 
Thoſe, who become guilty of Barbarity, 
are yet aſhamed of the Imputation of it, 
as being ſenſible that it is repugnant to the 
common Senfe of their Fellow-Creatures, 
and to the firſt and beſt and ſtrongeſt Sen- 
timent of our Nature. Corrupt as we are, 
we have no ſuch Principle as unabſtracted, 
independent, wilful Milevelenc'e in our 
Conſtitution. There is ever a H leaſure in 
the very Act of doing Good to others, 
and every Man feels it, and defires it, 
when he is clear of all Appichenſficns of 

2 2 being 
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being in any Reſpect a Leer by it Him- 
ſelf. Convince him that the Welfare of 
the other is no way inconſiſtent with his 
own, and he will then find an inward 
Prompter to ſtimulate him to Wiſhes and 
Endeavours to contribute to it. Remove 
but the Temptations which ſecular Intereſts 
raiſe againſt it, and the Point is gained, for 
Nature will readily declare in its Favour. 
Compaſſion is not a Name only, or imagina- 
„ Quality, but is deeply and ftrongly 
rooted in our Conſtitution. It diſpoſes us to 
guard with Care againſt all Occafions of 
bringing Diſtreſs on others, and to relieye 
thoſe which happen unavoidably. It is a 
Quality, which the Beſt improve indeed 
by rational and religious Conſiderations, 
and it is long before the Worſt can grow 
entirely inſenſble of it. Our Faith may be 
rooted up by Scepticiſm and Infidelity; our 
Hope may be loſt by diflolute Extravagance, 
operating either on Belief or Practice; but 
the Principle of Benevolence can ſcarce ever 
be ſo totally extinguiſhed. Revenge may 
Ometimes ſeem like Cruelty, but there is 
ſomewhat intereſted in that Inſtance, ſome 
Gratification of Sei. Leue, real or imagina- 

ry, 
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ry, in the Proſecution of a ſuppoſed Ene- 
my. But difinterefled Malice does not ap- 
pear in Nature; we call it unnatural, 
wherever we ſee the Reſemblance of it, 
and if we could diſcern the whole, we ſhould 
always find ſomewhat Sejfiſb at the Bottom. 
And as none really have, fo moſt certainly 
none would be thought to have, any ſuch 
III-Will to their Brethren. There are, 
(fuch are the Times we are fallen into) 
ſome, who make no Scruple to declare, 
that they have neither Faith nor Hope in 
future Proſpects, but you will never find 
one, who will own that he has na 
Charity in his Heart. His own Heart 
would contradict him, and the better 
Part of his Affections would ſometimes 
riſe, and reprove this foul Slander on 
human Nature, But then, if Benevolence 
be thus an Inſtinct in our Conſtitution, 
it is an Argument of ſingular Force for the 
Exerciſe and Improvement of it, Many 
Virtues want this Advantage of having 
a Friend to their Caufe in our own Boſom ; 
for if we cannot tranſgreſs it, without do. 
ing Violence at the fame Time to our 
Jnclinations, we muſt be the more inex- 

2 3 cuſable, 
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cuſ.ble, if we refiſt ſo ſtrong, ſo conſtant 
an Advocate in its F.voar. Solomon, ſpeak- 
ing of this inſtinctive Affection to our 
Soecies, expreſſes it thus, The merciful 
Man doth gaod to bis ewn Soul, but be that 
is cruel troudleth bis cwn Fleſh. Such a 
Prepoſſeſuon on the Right Side muſt 
greatly aggravate the Guilt of a wrong 
Procedure, and if Bexevelence itſelf be fa 
far Selfijh, that, as the Wiſe Man expreſſes 
it, the Exerciſe of it gives Pleaſure to our 
own Souls, ard the Violation of it is a 
kind of Pain to our Bodies, this is a 
Motive in the ſtricteſt Senſe Perſonal, and 
Clarity brgins at Home in a different Senſe, 
but cloſer Connection, than in the Uſual 
Acceptaace of that Phrafe. It is our great 
Concern to culiivate early this original 
Sentiment, that we may exert it before 
il Uiage from the World does in any 
Degree weaken it, and may continue it in 
Oppetition to all Diſcouragements ; that 
thus our Duty may ever prove our Delight, 
as in this Inſtance it certainly will to un- 
prejudiced Nature; but this Advantage, 

like 


® Prov. xi. 17. 
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like moſt others, is eaſier preſerv'd than 
recgver'd. 

Put again, this Duty may be inferrel 
from Perſonal Conſiderations, ot only 
as it is moſt ſuitable to our firſt and 
beſt Diſpoſition, and therefore brings 
Satisfaction with it in the Exerciſe of it, 
but as it likewiſe contributes immediately 
to our own Felicity, and is in this Senſe 
alſo a Charity to Ourſelves. The Unbenevo- 
lent will perhaps eſteem this a Paradbx, 
to talk of growing Rich by giving away 
what he has already got; he will probably 
be for the very contrary Method, and will 
rather think it the beſt Policy to increaſe 
his preſent Poſſeſſions by adding every poſ- 
fible Gain to them, and preventing every 
unneceſſary Diſburſement of any Part of 
them. But if he be not too wiſe to heark- 
en to Authority or Reaſon, let him at- 
tend a little to the following Teſtimonies 
and Obſervations. The Wiſeſt of Men 
advanced this ſeeming Paradox in theſe 
very Words, and with a View to this 
very Argument. There is that ſeattereth 
and yet increaſeth, and there is that witb- 

Z 4 boldeth 
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boldeth nora than is meet, but it tendeth to 
Poverty; and then goes on in the 
next Verſe, The Libera! Soul ſhall be made 
fat, and be that watercth ſhall be watered 
alſs himſelf. And the Reaſon of this 
is equally clear from other Paſſages of 
Scripture: For it is morally impoſſible, 
that any ſhould thrive or proſper without 
the Good Will either of God or Man. 
Yet nothing can more alienate both, than 
an unbenevolent Spirit and Conduct, nor 
any Thing more recommend and intitle 
us to the Eſteem and Aſſiſtance of our 
Creator, and our Fellow Creatures, than 
an extenſive and univerſal Exerciſe of 
Charity in all its Branches. Let us hear 
the Divine Spirit ſpeaking his own Divine 
Words even under the Fewi/ſh Law. * Thou 
ſhalt ſurely give 10 thy poor Brother, and 
thine Heart ſhall not be grieved when 
thou giveft unto him, becauſe that fir this 
_ the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in 
all thy Works, and in all that thou purteſt 
thine Hand unto. This was not a Na- 
tional but Perſonal Blefling, and the 


lame is repeated in ſeveral other Paſſages. 
The 


Deut. xy. 10. 
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The peculiar Bleſſing of God in preſerving 
the Charitable from falling into Cala- 
mities themſelves, or in ſupporting 
them under their Diſtreſſes, is thus re- 
preſented by the Pam. * Bleſſed is 
be that confidereth the Poor, the Lord will 
deliver him in the time of Trouble, The Lord 
will preſerve him, and keep him alive, and 
be ſhall be bleſſed upon the Earth, and thou 
wilt not deliver him into the Will of his 
Enemies. The Lord will firengthen him upon 
' the Bedof Languiſhing : Thou wilt make all 
his Bed in his Sickneſs, The Wiſe Man 
recommends the ſame Practice upon 


the 
fame Motive, + If thine Enemy be bun- 


gry, give bim Bread to eat, and if be be 
thirfly, give him Water to drink. For thou 
ſhalt beap Coals of Fire upon his Head, and 
the Lord ſhall reward thee. To the fame 
Purpoſe elſewhere, 4 He that grueth to 
the Poor ſhall nat lack, but be that hidetb 
his Eyes ſhall have many a Curſe, which 
in another Place again he expreſſes in 
this Manner. Whoſo floppeth his Ears 
at the Cy of the Poor, he alſo ſhall cry 
himſelf 
N . 


® PC uh. , 2, 
1 Prov, rü. 27. 
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| Gemſelf and ſhall nat be beard, But prin- 
cipally is that Saying of the ſame wife Au- 
thor to be remembred, which, as a famous 
Writer of dur own Nation obſerves, con- 
fains in one fingle Sentence more Rhe- 
torick than a Library of Sermons, *® He 
that hath Pity upon the Por lendeth 
unte the Lord, to which we muſt ſubjoin 
the remaining Part, and that which be 
bath groen, will be pay him again. Holy 
Job expreſſes even his Imprecation fo, 
as to ſhew that it was not a wild and 
ſudden Flight of Fury or Fancy, but a 
fober and ſerious Apprehenſion of the 
Divine Inſpection, a Regard to his 
known Protection and Bleſſing on the 
Exerciſe of Charity, and his as certain 
Vengeance on the Neglect of it. J, 
fays he, + I have withbeld the Poor from 
their Defire, and lave cauſed the Eyes of 
the Widows to fail: Or have eaten my 
Mel alone, and the Fatherleſs bath not 
eaten thereof: FI have ſeen any periſh 
for want of Chatbing, or any Poor with- 
out Covering: If his Loins have not Bleſſed 
ne, and if be were not warmed with the 

h Fleece 

® Prov. zin, 17, + Job xxxi. 16. &c. 
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Fleece of my Sheep ; If I have lifted up my 
Hand againſt the Fatherleſs, when I ſaw my 
Help in the Gate, then let my Arm fall from 
the Sboulder-Blade, and mine Arm be broken 
| from the Bone; for the Deftruttion from God 
was @ Terror wnta me, and by Reaſon of bis 
Highneſs I could nat endurc. The Prophet 
Jaiab deſcribes the Temporal Bleffings ſho- 


wered down by Providence on Works of 


Mercy in the uſual Magnificence of hig 
affecting Style: Js not this the Faſt that 
T have choſen? to hoſe the Bands of Wicked. 
neſs, to undo the heavy Burdens, and to let the 
opprejjed go free, and that ye break every 
Nie? Is it not to deal thy Bread to the 
hungry, and that tbau bring the Poor, 
that are caſt out, to thy Houſe? When thou 
fſeefs the Naked, that thau cover bim, and 
that thou hide not thyſelf from thine own 
Fleſh? Then ſhall thy Light break forth as 
the Morning, and thine Hecitb ſhall ſpring 
forth ſpeedily ; and thy Righteo:r neſs fhall go 
before thee; the Ghry of e Lord ſball be 
thy Rere-ward. Then falt tihou call, and 
the Lord ſhall cnfwer : 
tall fay, Here I. am; i thou take away 
From 
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from the Midft of thee the Yoke, the putting 
forth of the Finger, and the ſpeaking Vanity. 
And if thou draw out thy Soul to the bungry, 
and ſaiisfy the afflifted Soul, then ſhalt 7 
Light riſe in Obſcurity, and thy Darkneſs be 
ar the Noon-Day. And the Lord ſhall guide 
thee contmually, and ſatisfy thy Soul in 
Drought, and make fat thy Bones; and thou 
Halt be like @ watered Garden, and like a 
Spring of Mater, whoſe Waters fail not. 
This is the ſtrongeſt and moſt t 
Emblem of Plenty, and, if the Promiſes 
of God are ſure, the certain 
of the Exerciſe of Charity. The Prophet 
Daniel recommends this Method to King 
Nebuchadnezzar, as the beft for averting 
Vengeance, and perpetuating his preſent 
Peace and Proſperity. * Wherefore, O King, 
tet my Counſel be acceptable unto thee, and 
break off thy Sins by Righteouſneſs, and thine 
Iniquities by ſbe wing Mercy to the Poor, 
if it may be a lengthening of thy Tranquility. 
The Scriptures of the New Teſtament 
apply the fame Promiſes to Chriſtians. 
+ Bleſſed, ſays our Lord himſelf, are 
the Merciful, for they ſhall obtain. 
Mercy. 
Dan. iv. 27, + Mat. v. 7. 
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Mercy. In another Part of the ſame 
Divine Sermon on the Mount, as repre- 
ſented by St. Lake, he directs and promi- 
ſes thus. Love ye your Enemies, 5 
and lend, hoping for nothing 
that is, 
ſhall be great, and ye ſhall be the Children 
of the Higheſt, An Example of the Effi- 
cacy of Charity to this Purpoſe, we have 
in the Hiſtory of Curnelius, where this 
1s mentioned as his Recommen- 
dation to the Divine Favour. + Thy 
Prayers and thine Alms are come up for 4 
Memorial before Gad. St. Paul repeats the 
fame Doctrine, as in other Places, fo par- 
ticularly in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
+ God is not Unrighteous to forget your Work 
and Labour of Love, which ye have fhewed 
towards bis Name, in that ye have mini- 
fired to the Saints and do miniſter. And 


to communicate forget not, for with ſuch Sacri- 
fices God is well pleaſed, If then the Favour 
and Bleſſing of God be any Help towards 
our Succeſs in the World, if Men really 


yu | 


Luke vi. 35: 4 


Acts x. 
1 Heb. vi. 10. Heb, aiii. 16. 


from them, 1 Bd 


again in the ſame Epiſtle, * To do good, and 
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put any Truſt in the Seriptures which 
they pretend to believe and reverence, 
this is one plain Reaſon of the Pro- 
ſperity of a Charitable Perſon, and a ſtrong 
Enforcement of a Charitable Practice 
even in an intereſted View. The proper 
Inference is that which St. Paal offers ; 
* Charge them that are rich in this 
World, that they be not high-minded, nor 
truſt in uncertain Riches, but in the living 
Gad, who givetb us richly all Things to en- 
Joy; that they do Good, that they be rich in 
Good Works, ready to diſtribute, willing to 
communicate, laying up in ftore for tbermſeives 
4 good Foundation againſt the time to come, 
that they may lay bold on eternal Life. 

But becauſe we are more ſenfible of 
what we fee, than of invifible Influences, 
becauſe the Argument ſtrikes ſtronger on us, 
which is deduced from experimental In- 
tercourſe with our Fellow-Creatures, than 
from a contemplated Relation to, and De- 
| pendence on our Creator, tho the former 
are in Reality no other than the Inftru- 
ments of Providence, yet on this Account, 
the Good-Will of Mankind, which is 
raĩſed 


® x Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19. 


raiſed by this Virtue, may be confidered 
as an obvious Ground of Succeſs and 
Means to e Gur Perſonal Virtue. 
A Charitable Perſon has every one's good 
Word and Wiſhes; his Preferment is a 
publick Benefit, as many will reap the 
Advantage of his ſuperior Station. He 
will have no Impediments laid defignedly in 
the Way to his Adyancement, and he will 
have the hearty Endeavour of many to 
promote it, who will by themſelves or their 
Friends receive again the Benevolent Uſe 
and Exerciſe of it. St, Paul repreſents this 
Efficacy of Charity to ſecure the Good- 
Will and Services of Mankind in the 
ſtrongeſt Inſtance, which can poſſibly 
be affigned. Scarcely, ſays he, * for a 
Righteous Man, that is, for one who bare- 
ly does no Wrong, will one die, yet per- 
adventure for a good Man, that is, for one 
who is himſelf a generous Benefactor 
to Mankind, ame would even dare to die. 
The Gratitude of Mankind might poſſi- 
bly carry them ſo far as this, for a Perſon 
who had endeared himſelf to them by 
difintereſted Services for them, And this 


Argument 


® Rom. v. 7. 
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Argument of the Aſſiſtance, and ready 
Labours of our Fellow - Creatures for us, 
is of peculiar Force to us, who ſo often 


apo the Waters, for thou foalt find it after 
many Days. __ a Portion to ſeven, and 
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and emphatically, + Remember them that 
in Bonds as bound with them, and 
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niſh us to improve and exert that general 
Benevolence, which is a Glory to every one 
to give, and may be any one's Lot to re- 
ceive. It is indeed the moſt probable Me- 
thod to prevent Diſtreſs, and it is at the 
fame Time the moſt certain one to 
ſecure Relief for it, if it ſhould unavoida- 
bly happen. In this reſpect the Pre- emi- 
nence of Charity was before noted, that 
it contributes more immediately to the 
Welfare of the preſent State. Our Farth 
and Hope look forward to another World, 
lang Intervals and remote Succeſſions of 
Time. They may teach us to bear Calami- 
ties, but do not remove them, whilſt Bene- 
volence continually labours to obviate ſuch 
Misfortunes, or to ſuccour and diſperſe 
them. The Welfare and Felicity of the 
preſent World, where there are ſuch nu- 
merous Diſtreſſes to employ and awaken it, 
is its direct Object; and in the Courſe and 
Circulation of it, every Individual, the 
Benefactor as well as others, receives his 
Benefit from it. Nor need we be aſhamed 
to urge even this intereſted Motive to the 
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Practice of it, fince all Motives are want- 
ing to promote it; the various Arguments 
work on different Tempers, and all united 
muſt have ſuperior Force; and even they, 
who act upon the beſt and moſt generous 
Principles, need not. be aſhamed to obſerve 
and conſider, that their Duty in this Re- 
ſpect brings its own Reward. But what 
then will lie on the Neglect of a 
Virtue, which comes enforced by Confi- 
derations of ſo near and preſſing an Influence, 
as thoſe of Hiſlinct and Interefl, which our 
natural Diſpoſition firſt inclines us to, and 
our daily Wants continually remind us of? 
If Men can be regardleſs of the Hleſſing of 
Gad, and of the Good-Will of Men, when 
they can attain both by a Practice, in which 
there is likewiſe a conff:tutronal Delight, it 
may ſeem difficult to add any thing of 
greater Weight, which may drive them to 
a better and more benevolent Conduct. Yet 
we muſt not omit to add, that 

Perſonal Motives ceaſe not even here. 
Tho' our Welfare in this World be well 


worth our Attention, it is yet of inferior 
Conſequence, when compared with that 


which is to ſucceed it. Our future Happi- 
| neſs 
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neſs depends much on this Temper and 
Conduct: It is by poſitive Precept the ex- 
preſs Condition of it, and it is in the Nature 
of the Thing the neceſſary Quakfication for 
it, The Texts before cited related to fem- 
poral Promiſes, and the Bleſſing of God on 
our worldly Concerns, which, whilſt we 
continue in this World, are not to be diſ- 
regarded ; but thoſe, which relate to the 
Security of our future Welfare, are more 
important and not leſs clear. To give one 
Proof for all, - becauſe equal to all, our 
Bleſſed Lord himſelf in the Repreſentation 
of the future Judgment puts the Enquiry, 
and the Sentence, at the great Day, chiefly 
upon this Point, when he declares, that he 
will accept, as done to himſelf, the Mercies 
which charitable Perſons have ſhewn to 
their diſtreſſed Brethren. * Inaſmuch as ye 
have done it to the leaſt of theſe my Brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. And then adds ex- 


preſſly for their Encouragement, Aud theje 


ſhall go into Life Eternal. If Faith and Hope 
then extend our View, and direct our 
Thoughts to the other World, yet it is 
Charity only, which can make that View 


Aa 8% com.. 


-- 


* Mat. v. 46. 


comfortable, and enable us to look forward 
with Satisfaction and Security. Our Faith 
will ſelf-condemn us, and our Hope deceive 
us, if we do not regulate our Hearts and 
Lives by the benevolent Dictates of the Goſ- 
pel. It was the Aim of both thoſe Duties 
and Privileges to amend our Moralt; and if 
our Practice is bad, our beſt Speculations are 
vain and fruitleſs. The Joys of the other 
World are never iſed to bare Aſſent, or 
bold Confidence, but to a faithful ſocial 
Conduct. They are never indeed promiſed 
to a /ingle Virtue, excluſive of the reſt; but 
this is that particular Virtue, by which the 
Scripture frequently expreſſes the whole 
Sum of Morakty, as including and implying 
all others. This is not only the firſt good 
Work, which Humanity inclines us to, but 
the laſt, which crowns and adorns our 
Improvement in Evangelical Duties. 
thou wilt be perfect, ſaid our Saviour to the 
young Man, who boaſted of great Profi- 
ciency in Morality, go and ſell that thou haſt, 
and give to the Poor, and thou ſhalt have 
Treaſure in Heaven, and come and follow me. 
And tho' the Method and Extent of the 


Charity 


* Mat, xix. 21+ 
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Charity of Chriſt's Diſciples at that Time 
was occaſional, yet the Obligation and No- 
tion of it were univerſal and perpetual. The 
Promiſe of Heaven is peculiarly appropriated 
to it, becauſe it is the very Temper of that 
Place, the Condition and Qualification for 
that bleſſed Society. Our Charity, as was 
obſerved, we may exerciſe there, not indeed 
in relieving Diſtreſs and Miſery, but in 
promoting and improving each other's Feli- 
city, which will be reciprocally our Office 
and our Reward. Our Benevolence will then 
admit the utmoſt Exerciſe, and receive its 
utmoſt Gratification. The Happineſs of 
others will be Matter of Comfort and Joy to 
ourſekves, and their Felicities will recoil 
with Advantage into our own Boſoms. If 
this Conſideration does not influence us, 
ſure we deceive ourſelves as well as others 
in pretending to the Cbriſtian Belief. Our 
Faith and Hope muſt be hypocritical and 
fallacious, if they do not ſometimes force 
our Attention to the important Scenes of 
Futurity ; ar if they do not upon that At- 
tention apply and fix our ardent Deſires of 
Happineſs to thoſe Scenes, and extort ſome 
wiſe Reſolutions and ſuitable Endeavours in 
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pleaſurable and profitable Path of Cha- 
rity. In this Light, and with this View, 
we ſhall find Se- Love and Social to be truly 
the ſame, and that we are promoting our 
own beſt Intereſt in the Regard which we 
ſhew to the Intereſts of others. What we 
give to them, we do not give from ourſelves ; 
nay theſe are the only Part of our preſent 
Treaſures, which we ſhall not leave behind 
us, Theſe will to our Comfort and Advantage 
go with us into the other World, and our 
Deeds of Charity will then be our beſt Orna- 
ment and Wealth. Thus may we, as our 


Sæviaur ſpeaks and adviſes, * of the Mam- 


mon of Unrighteouſneſs, that is, of the deceit- 
ful and tranſitory Riches of this World, by 
a proper and benevolent Uſe of them, make 
to ourſekves Friends, no leſs Friends than 


God and his holy Angels, be when we fail, 


may receive us into everlaſting Habitations, 
This is the glorious Exchange, the happy 
Privilege, which we may make of a good 
Uſe of the preſent Opportunities of doing 


Good; neither ought we to omit the Apoftle's 
Argument of the Proportion of Reward to 


the 


* Luke zvi. q, 
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the Extent of our Charity. * He, which 
foueth Paringh, ſhall reap offs ſparingh, and 
be, which ſoweth bountifully, ſhall reap alſo 
bountifully. The higheſt Degrees of Happi- 
neſs will be their Lot, who moſt ſtudied to 
promote the Happineſs of others, and they 
ſhall enjoy that pure and unmixed Felicity, 
which their pious Labours were deſigned 
and calculated to extend. For our own 
Sakes therefore let us exclude thoſe e 
Diſpofitions, as they are called, which in 
Truth are prejudicial to aurſelues, which 
deſtroy the moſt generous and noble Delight 
of this Life, and above all are Enemies to 
our roſpect in the next. There this Virtue 
will continue to be a Pleaſure in itſelf, and 
a Title to further Joys; for the Delights of 


Eternity are propoſed not to thoſe, whoare 
moſt credulus in their Belief or moſt ſanguine 


in their Expet3ations, but who are moſt fer- 
vent in Charity. 


Thus is this Virtye enforced by many 
Perſonal Confiderations, by the very Infir- 
mities and by the Privileges of our Conſti- 
tution, by the Wants we are ſubject to our- 
| ſelves at preſent, and by the Glorious Pro- 
Aa 4 ſpect 
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ſpe& we enjoy of being above Want here- 
after, It is a prudent Proviſion againſt the 
Caſualties we are all liable to, and it is the 
higheſt Entertainment of the moſt plentiful 
and eaſy Situation. It is inculcated by In- 
ſtinct, approved by Reaſon, and required by 
Revelation; it comes peculiarly recommend - 
ed to us both as Men and as Chriſtians, for 
it is ſuitable to the beſt Diſpoſition of our 
Nature, and the moſt glorious Promiſes of 
our Faith. 

But we are not born for ourſelves alone ; 
other Confiderations are to be admitted in 
this Argument. As Charity is a Duty owing 
by us, ſoit is owing to our Fellow-Creatures, 
A Regard to them muſt be inculcated, and 
will itſelf inculcate this Virtue, This was 
one Ground of the Preference of it to Faith 
and Hope, in that they relate to ourſelves, 
whilſt this aims at a greater and more ex- 
tenſive Good, the Happineſs of the hole 
Creation. Our Neighbours therefore have a 
juſt Rigbt to be conſidered in the Enforce- 
ment of this Duty, and a ſolid Claim to the 
Exerciſe of our Benevolence. 

The O6je#s of our Charity are our Bre- 
thren of the buman Species, v. ho have the 

ſame 
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ſame Benevolence towards us to entitle them 
to it, the ſame Wants that we have to re- 
quire it, and the ſame important Hopes and 
Privileges to render them worthy of it. 

In the Firſt Place then, they have the 
ſame Principle of Benevolence towards us, 
to entitle them to ours; we are not called 
on to love unlovely Objects, but to be k;ndly 
affectioned one towards another with brotherly 
Love. We are to love thoſe who are by 
Nature diſpoſed, and by Inſtruction taught 
to love us, and to relieve thoſe who ſhould 
and would do the like for us, if they were 
in the plentiful and we in the neceſſitous 
Condition. The Duty is reciprocal and 
general, and defigned for univerſal Advan- 
tage. What St. Paul ſaid on this Occaſion 
to the Corinthians is applicable to all Perſons 
at all Times, + I mean not, that other Men 
be eaſed and you burdened, but by an Equality, 
that now at this Time your Abundance may be 
a Supply for their Want, that their Abun- 
dance alſo may be a Supply for your Want, 
that there may be Equality. Our Charity is 
not thrown away on Barbarians and Savages, 
infenfible of Obligation and incapable of 

Amend- 


* Rom. xii. 10. + 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14. 
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Amendment, but is to be exerciſed to them 
who have the ſame original Sentiment af 
—_—_— 9 
experiencing the Benefit of Charity, will 
learn to exerciſe it in their Turn and Sphere. 
The Fami thus repreſents the natural 
Tendency of this Virtue to propagate itſelf, 
8 Influence and Ex- 

erciſe: With the Merciful thou wilt ſbew 
ebyſelf merciful. Every Map is preſumed, 
for he is naturally diſpoſed, to bear this 
Character, and to have this Recommenda- 
tion to our Good-Will and Aſſiſtance. If 
he has pat worked out by repeated Acts of 
Wickednefs this innate Principle of 


Neglect of Diſtreſs, given Proof of a con- 
trary Diſpoſition, I ought to ſuppoſe, that 
every Man whom I relieve and aſſiſt, would 
do the fame for me, if his Abilities po 
mitted and my Neceſſities required. 
Scriptures in numberleſs Paſſages ſuggeſt 
this Conſideration, „ 
our own Friends, and by requiring to 
exerciſe Charity n 
intimate and remind us, who they are 


® Pſalm zviii. 25. 


receive as well as adminiſter it. By Love, 
fays St. Paul, * ſerve one another, for all the 
Lew is fulfilled in one Word, even in this, Thou 
ſhalt love thy Neighbour as thyſelf. But more 
full and emphatical is the Exhortation of 
the ſame Apoſtle in another Place: + If there 
be therefore any Conſolation in Chriſt, if any 
Comfort of Love, if any Fellowſhip of the Spi- 
rit, if any Bowels and Mercies, fulfil ye my 
Foy, that ye be like-minded, having the ſame 
Love, being of one Accord, of one Mind. Let 
nothing be done thro' Strife or Vain- gliry, but 
in Lowlineſs of Mind, let each efteem other bet- 
ter than themſehves. Look not every Man on 
bis own Things, but every Man on the Things 
of others; that is, let him regard their In- 
tereſts as well as his own, and ſeek to im- 
prove and promote them. The Confidera- 
tion of their Charity is a Motive to ours, for 
Men uſually want little to quicken them to 
ſerve their Relations and Benefactors. Now 
a Mankind are our Relations, and in ſome 
Senſe our Benefafers, as contributing te the 
Support of Society, like as the meaneſt 
Member is of ſome Uſe to the natural Body, 


The Prophet K 


* Gal v. 13,14. f Fi ü. 1, 2, 3, 4 
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Idea of this, in a Paſſage before cited, in- 
culcating the Exerciſe of Charity by this 
Expreſſion, that we ſhould not * hide aur- 
ſelves from our own Fleſh. In like Manner 
ſays St. Paul, + God hath made of one Fleſh 
all Nations of Men for to dwell on all the Face 
of the Earth; and therefore if we feel a na- 
tural Inclination to compaſſionate and aſſiſt 
the Diſtreſſes of others, we know by that 
Feeling that they bear the like natural Incli- 
nation to us; and this ought to be an En- 
couragement and Satisfaction to us, to exert 
ourſelves for our Brethren and Well. 
But again, as they have the ſame Bene. 
volence towards us to entitle them to our Re- 
gard and Aſſiſtance, ſo they have the fame 
Wants and Neceflities to require it. We 
know by Experience, how painful are ma- 
ny Diſeaſes to the Body, how afflitive are 
many Misfortunes to the Mind, how ruin- 
ous many Caſualties to the outward Eſtate ; 
and therefore again we know what they feel, 
who ſuffer under the like Diſtreſſes. If 
then we have an Averſion to Miſery our- 
ſelves, we ought to endeavour to prevent 


and 


® Tiaiah Iii. 7. + Acts xvii. 26. 


and relieve it in others; for they have the 
ſame Senſations and Reflections on the Oc- 
caſion that we have. And in this conſiſts 
ore peculiar Pre-eminence of this Virtue 
before thoſe others which are joined with it. 
We cannot believe for others, or ſave 
them by our Faith; we cannot by bare 
Hopes do them real Service, nor relieve 
actual Want by ſanguine Expectations: But 
by the Exerciſe of Charity we may often de- 
liver them from Dangers, or extricate them 
out of them, or ſupport them ander them, 
and thereby promote the Felicity of the 
World. We ought therefore, as the Apo- 
file expreſſes it, ® to bear one another's Bur- 
dens, to leflen the common Weight and 
Load of Affliction caſt on Mankind, and to 
relieve thoſe Calamities of which we 
partake. One End of the Permiſſion 
and Infliction of all this Pain and Sor- 
row on our Species, was to exerciſe and 
inflame our Charity, to try our Benevolence, 
and to employ it in relieving all Manner of 
Sickneſs, and all Manner of Diſeaſe among jt 
the People. Their Wants are a Call on, and 
Teſt of our Virtue, and their Neceffities 

were 
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were calculated to correſpond to our Super- 
fluitics, on purpoſe to cement and ſupport 
Society. There is a natural Relation and 
obvious Analogy betwixt Power and Want, 
and a Fitneſs of Things, as it is expreſſed, 
in applying the one to relieve the other. 
e itſelf is a Claim to our Help, 
and even the Animal World in many In- 
ſtances reap the Benefit of this Principle; 
we feel a Pleaſure in aſſiſting and ſupport- 
ing any Thing which puts a Confidence in 
us, and throws itſelf'on our Affiſtance, and 
much more when they who are our Equals 
by Nature, and in the Viciffitude of human 
Affairs may not long be our Þrferiors in Sta- 
tion, when theſe become dependent on our 
Charity, they come recommended by an 
t of the moſt affecting Nature. 
For we have no ſuch Privilege as to be a- 
bove being touched with the feeling of their 
Infirmities, but are in all Points liable to the 
fame Diſtreſſes as they are, Sin itſelf not 
exceptcd ; and therefore if in the ſame Situa- 
tion we ſhould hope for Mercy from them, 
we are deeply bound by the great Rule of 
Equity to extend Mercy to them, and to 
miniſter liberally to their ſeveral Neceſſi- 

| tics, 
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ties. Who then is weak, and I am not weak ? 
Who is offended, and I burn not ? ſhould be 
the Language and Conduct of every Parta- 
ker of human Nature ; we ſhould ſympa- 
thize in the Sufferings and Afflictions of our 
Brethren, and ſo ſympathize, as to aim at 
removing from others what we ſhould be 
ſo unwilling and unable to bear ourſelves, 
I will only add the Advice of the wiſe Son 
of Sirach, which is grounded throughout 
on the Diſtreſ of thoſe whom he calls on 
us to relieve. ®* My Son, defraud not the Poor 
of his Living, and make not the needy Eyes to 
wait long. Make not an bungry Soul ſorrow- 
ful, neither provoke a Man in his Diſtreſs. 
Add not more Trouble to a Heart that is ver- 
ed, and defer not to give to him that is in 
Need. Neject not the Supplication of the A 
led, neither turn away thy Face from a Poor 
Man. Turn not away thine Eye from the 
Needy, and give him one Occaſion to curſe 
thee 


But farther yet, the Virtues, which are 
here joined in the Compariſon with Charity, 
yield us another Reflection, on which our 
Neighbour's Claim to our Aſſiſtance is ground- 

ed. 
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ed. They have not only the ſame Benevo- 
lence and the ſame Wants with ourſelves, but 
are jointly intereſted with us in the fame 
important Promiſes and Privileges. They 
are not only our Brethren by Nature, but 
by Grace, and are Partakers of the ſame ho- 
ly Faith and important Hopes, * By one 
Spirit, ſays the Apoſtle in the preceding 
Chapter, are we all baptized into one Body, 
whether we be Fews or Gentiles, whether ue 
be bond or free, and have all been made to 
drink into one Spirit, In the very higheſt 
Privilege that our Nature is capable of we 


are all equal, and are only differenced by 


thoſe Things on which our main Intereſt 
does not depend, and which will be of ſhort 
Duration; our Brother of the loweſt Degree 
is born to the ſame great Proſpect with the 
higheſt amongſt us, and though his Paſſage 
towards Eternity may be beſet with more 
Thorns, yet the Road is as ſafe, and the 
Concluſion equally happy and honourable. 
Shall we not delight then to aſſiſt him in the 
tranſitory Paſſage, whom we hope to meet 
in the End, and to enjoy in his Society an 
unmixed and eternal Felicity? In this 

Light 
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Light the Apoſtle urges his Argument: 
* As we have Oppor tunity, let ut do Gotd unto 
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all, but eſpecially tinto then that are of the 
Houſhold of Faith. The meaneſt Chriſtian 
bears a federal Relation to out Saviour, and 
is Heir to ati eternal Inheritance ; and are 
not ſuch great Pretenſions, in which we are 
ourſelves fo deeply intereſted; an earneſt 
Claim to our preſent Regard and Afiſtance ? 
Can we refuſe the little Supplies of this Life 
to thoſe, who at the End of it have as good 
Expectations as ourſelves? St. Fames thought 
this a Point which deſerved Attention and 
would excite Benevolence. + Hearken; my 
beloved Brethren, Hath not God choſen the 
Poor of this World, Rich in Faith and Heirs of 
the Kingdom; which God hath promiſed to 
them that love bim? The Blood of our Re- 
deemer was ſhed for every Partaker of 
human Nature, and if for this Cauſe, as 
Head of the myſtical Body the Church, 
H is not aſhamed to call them Brethren, 
ſurely we ought to be aſhamed not to con- 
ſider and treat them as ſuch. This is a 
Relation the moſt honourable in its Kind; 
and the moſt near in Degree; and every 
Vol. II. B b 
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Man, who conſiders himſelf as a Paſſenger 
towards Heaven, yet as owing his Title to 
it to the Merits of Grit, ſhould confider 
others as Fellow- Travellers, purſuing the 
ſame End, and honoured with the ſame 
Free-Gift of Claim. Where the true Faith 
is made known, embraced, and — 
each one is Heir of a glorious 
and the Importance of their future Proſpect 
gives Dignity to their preſent Condition. 
They have been valued by Him, who beſt 
knows their Value, as having created and 
redeemed them, at the fame Rate with 
ourſelves, and being joined in the fame 
Intereſt, directed by the ſame Laws, and 
entitled to the ſame Hopes, have every 
Claim to our Eſteem and Aſſiſtance: * For 
if Gad ſo loved us all, certainly we ought alſo 
to love one another. This Reflection will 
properly lead us in the laft Place to ſpecify 
thoſe Enforcements of Charity, which ariſe 
from the Regard due to our Maker. 

We muſt raiſe our Thoughts from the 
Creature to the Creator, and in the meaneſt 
Partaker of human Nature conſider the 


3 
Thus 


le iv. 1. 
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Thus Fob recommends the loweſt Object to 
our Eſteem and Regard. * Did not He, 
ſays he, that made ne, make bim, and did 
not one faſhion us in the Womb? However 
contemptible the Wretch, that needs thy 
Charity, may be, yet the Author of his 
Being deſerves ſurely thy Regard, and not 
only deſerves but requires it in this Inſtance. 
The Imitation of the Divine Being in this 
Caſe is thy Privilege; the Recommendation 
of Religion hereby thy beſt Service, and 
the Return of Benefits thy indiſpenfable 
Duty. 
It is the one Point, wherein the Poverty 
of our Nature and Station allows us the 
Privilege of imitating our great and gracious 
Creator: The preſent Deſects and Wants, 
which occafion Faith and Hope, betray an 
Impotence utterly unlike the Perfections of 
the Deity, whilſt Charity alone raiſes us to 
a faint Emblem of his Power and Goodneſs. 
Our Probation and Preparation for our own 
Happineſs are Points, which have no Rela- 
tion to the Self-Sufficiency of the Supreme 
Being, but our contributing to the Happi- 
neſs of others bears a low Similitude to him, 
Bb 2 | 
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® who is good to all, and whoſe tender Mercies 
are over all bis Works. His Goodneſs has 
made the moſt valuable Bleſſings moſt com- 
mon, and has conſidered the Relief of hu- 
man Wants, even where there is no Degree 
of Merit to recommend to his Favour: 
+ He maketh bis Sun to riſe on the Evil and 
on the Good, and /endeth Rain on the Juſt and 
on the Ui: and this very Paſlage is 
alledged by our Seview himſelf as a 
Reaſon, why we ſhould exert the like 
Deſert, that we may be the Children of our 
Father which is in Heaven. St. Jau urges 
emphatically this Conſideration of our Imi- 
tation of our merciful Creator, as our 
higheſt Privilege and beſt Ground of Con- 
fidence towards Him. 4 God is Love, and 
be that dwelleth in Love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. Herein is our Love made 
perfett, that we may have Boldneſs in the 


Day of Judgment, becauſe as be is, fo are 
we in this World. 


Again, as this Reſemblance of the Divine 
Pattern is our higheſt Glory, ſo it is the beſt 
* Plalm calv. 9. + Mat. v. 45- 

4 2 John iv. 16, 17. 
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Service that we can do to the Cauſe of God 
and Goodneſs. In a ſtrict Senſe we cannot 
be profitable to Gad, but in publiſhing his 
Praiſe and promoting his Will, we yield the 
only and the utmoſt Tribute that we are 
capable of: There is no Virtue, which fo 
immediately ſets forth the Glory of God, 
and the Benefit of Religion, as this of Cha- 
rity and Good Will to Mankind. * Thou 
art my Lord, ſays the P/ahnift, my Goodneſs 
extendeth not to Thee, but to the Saints that 
gre in the Earth. The Regard we owe to 
God muſt be expreſſed by our Benevolence 
to Men, to thoſe who want it, and are at 
once relieved and inſtructed by it. The 
beneficial Influence of the Chriſtian Doc- 
trines and Precepts is one of the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of their Divine Original, and muſt 
convince all who are capable of Conviction. 
The truly Benevolent cannot oppoſe this 
$cheme without Self-Comdemnation, and every 
charitable Chriſtian is an Ornament to and 
Recommendation of his Profeſſion. He 
ſhews his Religion to be worthy of a divine 
Author, as being calculated as well for the 
preſent as future Welfare of Mankind, and 

Bb 3 cuts 
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cuts ¶ all Occaſion from thoſe who ſeek Occa- 
22 deſpiſe the Chriſtian 
Faith. By letting his Light ſbine forth before 
Men, they who fee his good Warks muſt, if 
they have any Senſe or Reaſon left, bleſs 
God for ſo comfortable and beneficial a Diſ- 
penſation, and thereby glorify their Father 
which is in Heaven. When Religion influ- 
ences and guides our Conduct, as much as 
it was deſigned to do, it cannot fail of hav- 
ing ſome Effect on the Faith and Practiee 
of others, and to this End particularly 
St. Peter directs this Virtue, as adorning 
and promoting the Faith we profeſs. * If 
any Man miniſter, let bim de it as of the 
il, which God giveth, that Ged in all 
Things may be glorified, thro Yefus Chriſt, 
to whom be Praiſe and Dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

But Laſtly, as Charity is our higheſt 
Privilege and beſt Service, ſo it is our in- 
diſpenſable Duty with reſpe& to our Maker. 
Ie is the Expreſſion of our Gratitude, the 
Diſcharge of our Truſt, the Completion of 
a clear and poſitive Precept. | 


In 
2 2 Peter iv. 11. 


In the firſt Placc it is the Expreſſion of 
our Gratitude, To the Charity of our 
Maker towards us we owe the Poſſibility 
of exerciſing our own. Some Acknowledg- 
ment therefore in Part, in Teſtimony of 
our Dependence upon Him for the bole, 
is the firſt Thought which Reaſon would 
ſuggeſt, If we affect not to be thought 
ſelf-ſufficient, and to owe our Endowments 
and Poſſeſſions to our own Wiſdom and 
Power, ſome Tribute of Return to the 
bounteous Author of all the good Things 
we enjoy, muſt in itſelf be fit and proper. 
The Devotion of David on his Preparation 
for building the Temple would become us 
all on every Occaſion. Who am I, and 
what is my People, that we ſhould be able to 
offer ſo willingly after this Sort ? for all Things 
come of Thee, and of thine own have we given 
Thee. Far we are Strangers before thee, and 
Sojourners, as were all our Fathers ; our Days 
on the Earth are as a Shadow, and there is 
3 O Lord our Gad, all this Store, 
that ue have prepared to build thee an Houſe 
for thy Holy Name, cometh of thine Hand, 
and all i is thine own. The Gifts of Nature 
Bb 4 and 
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and the Works of Providence demand this 
Acknowledgment; but when we look to 
the Evidence of our Faith and the En- 
couragement of our Hope, this Argument of 
Gratituge will be more ſtrong and affecting. 
The Importance of ſpiritual and eternal 
Mercies ſhould make us rejoice in the Op- 
portunity, which temporal and tranſitory 
good Things yield us of exprefling our 
Praiſe and Thankfulneſs; and the proper 
Inference is that which St. Paul draws from 
the Conſideration of this Subject. Be ye 
therefore Followers of God, as dear Children, 
and walk in Love, as Chriſt alfa hath loved 


us, and bath given himſelf for us an Offering, 
and a Sacrifice to God as @ fiveet-ſmelling 
Sour. 

Again, Charity is not only an Expreſſion 
pf our Gratitude, but the Diſcharge of a 
Tru committed to us by our Maker. The 
very Defign of the unequal Diſtribution ot 
good Things in this World, of the Want 
of ſome, and the Plenty of others, was to 
exerciſe and improve this Temper of Mind, 
and to promote a Circulation of good Offices 
amongſt Men. Theſe Bleſſings were not 


, Fake given 
def. v. 1, 2. 
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given to us abſolutely and unconditionally, 
but for particular Uſes and Purpoſes, to 
which they are to be applied. As they 
were not originally our own, but given to 
us, ſo neither are they now ſo much our 
own as to be diſpoſed of in any Method at 
our Pleaſure. They are the Gifts of a 
Maſter, to whom we muſt account for the 
Uſe of them ; and how happy will he be, 
who at the great Nay of Account can truly 
ſay, Lord, I have employed them in re- 
* Diving my Brethren and the diſtreſſed 

© Members of thy Church?” For can a 
n Creator, 
who fees and obſerves the various Methods, 
in which he has provided for the Happineſs 
of his Creatures, and the Serviceableneſs of 
this Method of the Variety of Gifts and 
Talents, to relieve the Neceſſitous by the 
Plenty and Good-Will of their wealthier 
Neighbours? Or can he make a Doubt, 
whether it be his Duty to conform to ſo 
plain an Intent of his Maker? St. Peter 
thus repreſents our Subſtance, as a Truft 


committed to us by God, and argues from 


thence for a charitable Uſe of it. 4s Every 
Man hath received the Gift, even fo miniſter 
the 


1 Pet. iv. 10. 
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the ſame one to another, as good Stewards of the 
manifold Grace of God. 

Laſtly, Gharity is not only the Expreſſion 
of our Gratitude, and the Diſcharge of our 
Truſt, but the Completion of a clear and 
poſitive Precept. As diſtinctly as its Obli- 
e by us, as 
eaſy as it may ſeem to be reaſoned out by us, 
yet Providence did not think fit to leave it 
to the Force of the plaineſt Inferences and 
Deductions, but has enjoined it in the 
whole preceding Diſcourſe has yielded many 
Proofs of this, and St. John by an empha- 
tical Interrogation repreſents the Neglect of 
this as an undoubted Evidence of a Man's 
Diſregard to his Maker. * Whoſo hath this 
For Id"'s Good, and ſceth his Brother have Need, 
and foutteth up his Bowels of Campaſſion 

from him, bow dwelleth the Love of God 
in him? Indeed this is one of thoſe few 
Principles, which all who profeſs our holy 
Religion, profeſs to think neceſſary, how- 
ever they differ in the Notion of its Ap- 
plication or the Meaſure of its Practice. 
Chriſtians of all Sects and Denominations 
have 


1 John iii. 17, 
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have acknowledged its Obligation; for in- 
deed they can ſcarce look into the Bible, 
and eſpecially the New Teſtament, but they 
will immediately meet with ſome Direction 
to love as Brethren — to increaſe and abound 
in Love one towards another and to all Men 
— 1 do all Things with Charity — to be all 
of one Mind — to be pitiful and courteous, 
and to add to their Faith Virtue, Patience, 
Godlineſe, Brotherly Kindneſs, Charity, and 
the like. I ſhall not therefore add to the 
Evidence of this Precept, but ſhall only 
enforce the Conſideration of it in the Words 
of the Son of Sirach, Help the Poor for 
the Commandment's Sake, and turn bim not a- 
way begauſe of bis Poverty. Loſe thy Money 
for thy Brother and thy Friend, and let it not 
ruſt under a Stone to be loſs. Lay up thy 
| Treaſure according to the Commandments of the 
moſt High, and it ſhall bring thee more Profit 
than Gold. Shut up Alms in thy Store-bouſes, 
and it ſhall deliver thee from all Affictian. It 
ſhall fight for thee againſt thine Enemies better 
than a mighty Sbield and ſtrong Spear. 
Thus the Grounds, on which the Apoſle 
here gave the Preference to Charity beyond 
Faith 


* Ecclus. xxix. 9, &c. 
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Faith and Hope, are the very fame which 
entitle it to our conſtant Regard and habi- 
tual Practice. Every Argument, which 
can be drawn from Nature, from Morality, 
from Religion, is here applicable, and Cha- 
rity comes recommended to us by all thoſe 
Motives united, which ſeparately would 
have Weight with every wiſe and good Man. 
— If we confine our Thoughts to this World 
only, it is chis only, which can ſecure the 
Peace and promote the Comfort of it; if 
we carry them forward and look into Furu- 
rity, it is this only, which can make even 
that Proſpect pleaſurable and delightful. — 
If the Amiableneſs and Excellency of any 
Virtue could recommend it as its own Re- 
ward, it would need no other Enforcement ; 
pr if we look qnly to the Recompence of 
Reward, there is no Virtue which can make 
fuch true and ſuch magnificent Propoſals to 
us. If we confider it in ige only, it has 
more peculiar Excellencies and Advantages 
than any ſingle Grace; and if we view it 
relatively, it has the cloſeſt Connection with 
every other moral and religious Duty. — 4. 


beve all Things therefore, as the Apoſtle ad- 
1 


? Col. M. 14. 
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viles, put on Charity, which is the Bond of 
Feast. Let it fincerely reign in our 


Hearts, and ſhine in our Lives, that it may 
ſecure our Hope, and do Credit to our 
Faith. St. Peter preſſes it on us particu- 
hrly in this Light. Seeing ye have purified 
your Souls in obeying the Truth thro' the Spi- 
rit, ſee that ye love one another with a pure 
Heart fervently. I will conclude the whole 
with that affectionate Exhortation of St. 
Fobn to Benevolence and Charity: + My lit- 
tle Children, let us not love in Word, neither 
in Tongue, but in Deed and in Truth. 

® 3Pet.i. 22. + 1 John i. 18. 
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On Forciventss of InjJurIEs. 
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Col. III. 12, 13. 


holy ain beloved, Bowels of Mer- 

cies, Kindneſs, Humbleneſs of 

Mind, Meekneſs, Long-Suffering ; 
Forbearing one another, and For- 
giving one another ; if any Man 
have a Quarrel againſt any, even 
as Chrift forgave you, ſo alſo do 
ve. 


H E great Deſign of Religion, of 


to provide both for our preſent 
and future Happineſs, and to make our Paſ- 
ſage through Life more eaſy and ſatisfactory, 


ad 


Put on therefore, as the Elect of God 


our Religion in particular, was 
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as well as the End of it more 


and 
glorious. Not only the comfortable Prü- 


ſpect, which it ſets before us in Reverfion; 
but even the Precepts which it preſcribes to 
our Practice, are beneficial and delightful. 
The Rule of Duty; as well i the Reward 
of it, promotes our mutual Peace and Inte- 
reſt; and thoſe very Virtues, which muſt 
entitle us to the Joys of Heaven, are the 
fame which will even make our Abode joy- 
ful on Earth. Our Regard to the Autho- 
rity of our common Creator is to be expreſ- 
ſed by our Charity and Good-Will to our 
Fellow-Creatures, and the main Intent of 
Chriſtianity was to reconcile God to Men, 
and Men to one another. The End and 
the Means in the gracious Syſtem of our 
Redemption were ſuitableand confiftent, and 
Mercy was aſcertained both as the Founda- 
tion of our Hopes, and the Meaſure of ou: 
Practices. A tender Regard to the Welfare 
and Happineſs of others muſt be the Path, 
which will lead to our own. All the Do- 
ctrines and Precepts of the Goſpel inculcate 
frequently and ſtrongly the Neceflity of all 
facial Virtues, for the Security of thoſe 
whom Providence has placed in Plenty and 

| Proſpe- 
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Proſperity, and the Relief of thoſe who 
are in Diſtreſs and Miſery. We are enjoin- 
ed, if it be poſſible, as much as in us heth, 
to live peaceably with all Men, not barely not 
to injure them in their Poſſeſſions, but to 
take all Opportunities of advancing their 
Intereſt, and promoting the general Satis- 
faction of all Mankind. 
But fince ſuch an univerſal and undiſturb- 
ed Harmony and Unity israther to be defired 
than expected in this prefent State, fince 
it muſt needs be that Offences come, and thro” 
the Wickedneſs of ſome, the Miſapprehen- 
fion of others, and the Infirmities of all, it 
cannot be otherwiſe, but that Injuries will 
often be offered, and much oftener be ima- 
gined, it has been the next Concern of this 
merciful Diſpenſation, to mute up thoſe 
Differences which could not be entirely 
prevented, to ſtop- the Progreſs of Malice 


and Revenge, and to recover at leaſt that 


Good Underſtanding and Good Will to- 
wards each other, W. icli it had been better 
to have preſerved entirely uninterrupted. 
As there are no Precepts throughout the 
Goſpel more plain or inportant, ſo there are 
Vor. II. Cc none 

Nom. xii. 18. 
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none more frequently and earneſtly incul- 
cated than thoſe, which teach the ſeveral 
Inſtances of a juſt, a charitable, and eom- 
_ paſſionate Diſpoſition towards thoſe who 
partake with us of the fame frail Nature, 
and the fame eternal Promiſes. The 
Apoſtles, on Occaſion of each diſputed 
Doctrine, take Care to enforce theſe indiſ- 
putable Duties, and whether they dwell on 
the Mercies already received, or thoſe here- 
after expected from Providence, they till 
conclude with this Inference, that we ſhould 
ſhew the like Mercy, as far as our low 
Sphere will admit, to all our Fellow Crea- 
tures, Thus St. Paul introduces the Ex- 
hortation in the Text, in which he incul- 
cates this mutual Benevolence and Agree- 
ment in the moſt engaging Terms, by the 
moſt moving, Arguments, and by the Re- 
commendation of thoſe ſeveral good Diſ- 
poſitions and Qualities of Mind, which moſt 
contribute towards it. He had been ſpeak- 
ing in the preceding Verſe, of the gracious 
' Extent of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, which 
was not confined, like the Feuiſb, to any 
particular People, but lay open to all of 
every Nation under Heaven, and offered 

its 
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its Privileges without Exception, to every 
one, who would faithfully comply with the 
Conditions of it. Where, ſays ht, there is 
neither Greek nor Jeu, Circuniciſn nor Un- 
ercumcifion, Barbarian, Scythian, Bond nor 
Free, but Chrift is all and in all. From the 
Confideration of ſuch an unlimited Exterit 
of Mercy he proceeds to teach us; that we 


ſhould imitate the gracious Pattern ſet before 


Graces and good Diſpoſitions, and then 
ſumming them all up in the great Duty of 
Forgrueneſs of Injuries. Put on therefore, as 
the Elec of God holy and beloved, Bowels 
of Mercies, Kindneſs, Humbleneſs of Mind, 
Meekneſs, Long-ſuffering, Forbearing one 
another, and Forgroing one another ; if any 
Man have a Varrel againſt any; even as 
Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo do he. | 
It is obſervable, that the ole does both 
in the Beginning and the End of this Ex- 
hortation preſs this Duty particularly upon 
us as bearing the Name and Character of 
Chriſtians. He introduces it in this Manner, 
as ſpeaking profeſſedly to ſuch as were Diſ- 
ciples of the Goſpel, or as he expreſſes it, 
, being the Eleft of God, holy and beloved; 

Cc 2 
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as choſen to be the People of God by the 
Knowledge of his Will, bound thereby to 
higher Degrees of Purity and Holineſs, and 
admitted to peculiar and Terms 
of Favour ; and he cloſes it again with a 
like Reference to the gracious Author of 
the Diſpenſation we are to be guided by, 
Even as Chrift forgave you, ſo alſo do ge. 
This may ſeem, by the Manner of the Ex- 
preſſion, and the Method of the Argument, 
to preſcribe Furgiveneſ of Syuries as the 
diſtinguiſhing Part of Cbriſtianity, as wholly 
and folely an Evangelical Duty. It may 
properly be enquired therefore in the firſt 
buy Be $ aria gr g 
the Golpel, whether it be a new and addi» 
tional Duty, commencing only from the 
Tune and depending only on the Authority 
of our Saviour. If 'This be in Truth the 
Caſe, it will be admitted only as a pafitrue 
in the Number of Aforal Duties. 


Now in determining this Point, Appeals 
to the Practice of the Heathen World will 
be foreign and unſatigfaftory, If a very 
general Defect in Conduct would diſprove 
— han. 
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of this Kind would be able to maintain 
their Pretenſions, but the Syſtem of Mal- 
ty preceding the Times of the Goſpel would 
be ſhort indeed, or rather would be entirely 
deſtroyed. If we cannot prove, that For- 
groeneſs was commonly expected and ex- 
erted amongſt them, or if even the very 
contrary can be proved, this will not affect 
the Point in Queſtion, fince not Fa# but 
Reaſon muſt determine the preſent Caſe. 
Neither is the Opinian of the Heathen 
World the Standard of Morabity. It will 
not difprave the Notion of this as a real 
Virtue, tho' we cannot produce any Sen- 
tences and Determinations of the Philoſo- 
phers, expreſſiy preſcribing the Firgiveneſs 
of Þyuries, or tho again the contrary could 
be produced expreſſly prohibiting it. The 
Morafity of a Precept does not conſiſt in its 
having been received as ſuch. It is ſuffici- 
ent, if we can prove from the Nature of 
Man, both as a reaſonable and ſocial Crea- 
ture, that it ought to have been admitted 
as fuch, The Philoſophers themſelvet 
would have agreed in this Tef, tho they 
might have differed widely in the 4pphica- 
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But if we can ſhew, that they admitted 
thoſe Principles which would naturally haye 
brought on this Concluſion, though they 
might not diſcern or acknowledge this Con- 
nection, this will be ſome Anſwer to the 
preſent Enquiry. This will ſhew its Foun- 
dation in Nature apd Reaſon, will entitle it 
to the Name of Virtue, and add it to the 
Number of Moral Duties. 

Now the Truth is, the Philoſophers were 
In this, as-in moſt other Points, ſomewhat 
inconfiftent with themſelves. They were not 
any more than others above all comman 
Prejudices, eſpecially thoſe which flattered 
the Pride and Vanity of Men, The Dig- 
nity of human Nature they loved to inſiſt on, 
and wiſely applied it to ſome good Pur- 
poſes, but then the Want of a true Notion 
and State of that Dignity betrayed them in- 
to ſome Errors in the other Extreme. They, 
the Generality of them, I mean, fell in with 
the common Sentiment of its being mean 
and unworthy to put up an Affront, and 
as well as any modern Advocates 
for Heatheniſm, on the Encouragement 


which ſuch Conduct would give to the In- 
Jurious, The Secial Duties they were ready 


enough 
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enough to enlarge on, but they thought an 
Eaſineſs in pardening, and Remiſſneſs in 
revenging, would bring on ſome unfocial 
Conſequences. They admitted, they in- 
fiſted on the Love of Mankind, and a tender 
Regard to the Welfare of others, but then 
they confined this to the Peaceable and 
Inoffenſive. Their Doctrine was much the 
ſame as that of the corrupt Expoſitors of the 
Fewiſh Law; thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour 
and hate thine Enemy. But if we can prove, 
that the Forgiveneſs of Injuries would con- 
tribute to the Peace and Welfare of Man- 
kind, then we prove it to be what they 
would have thought a Duty, if they had 
ſeen it in the ſame Light. And if they did 
and leſs blameable than in many others; 
for in this Point many, who have had clear- 
er Rules to guide them, have equally failed, 
whilſt ſome by extravagant and wild Inter- 
pretations of abſolute and unconditional Diſ- 
regard to all Iijuries, without Diſtinction, 
have given Occafion to others to miſrepreſent 
and ridicule the real Scripture Doctrine; 
and thoſe others, taking Occaſion of their 
Weakneſs, have not failed to improve ſuch 

Cc 4 Miſrepre- 
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entation to the Diſcredit and Diſ- 


Mitſrepreſ 
advantage of Chriſtianity. If thoſe, who 
under the Pirection of the Goſpel ought to 
have underſtood and reaſoned better, have 
fallen into theſe Errors, then they, who had 
only their natural Light to dire& them, de- 
ſerve a tenderer Cenſure, if they did not fay 
fo much as might be ſaid in Favour of mu- 
tual Forgrueneſs and Reconciliation, But if 
what they did adyance naturally led to this 
Concluſion, tho' they did not carry it ſo 
far, yet this will be ſufficient to illuſtrate 
the Foundation of it as a Moral Virtne, and 
to convince us that the Goſpel rather be 
id it than mage it to be a Duty. If Utility 
or Fitneſs are allowed to be the Foundations 
of the Evidences of Morality, certainly For- 
given of Injuries may from both thoſe 
Conſiderations lay a Claim to that Title; 
and though they were not attended to fo 
much as they ought, before this holy Re- 
velation, yet the Call which this bas given 
to our Attention muſt almoſt extort Con- 
has not herein laid a new Obligation 
on üs, but has only given new Light to an 
ri one, and by teaching Men to reaſon 
juſtly, 


Charge, or 
hiloſophers in the foregoing * 
ner r 4 

them of their due Praiſes i 
ſoners among 


Particular. There ſome golden 
— this Sub- 
— ces in ſome of them upon 
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riters, which the Goſ; 
has made univerſal. IP 


In this Senſe only is this Duty peculiar 


to Chriſtianity, not merely as a poſitive In- 8 


ſtitution, Practice i 

_ Ap ne is fit in itſelf, be- 

— * ey, and ſuitable u the molt 

n 

— 4 | . But Men muſt be 

_ moderate their Paſſions, to improve 
nderſtandings, and to argue without 


Partiality or Prejudice, before this will ap- 


pear to them in a full and ſatisfactory 
and for this Leſſon of — 1 


ſtand much obliged to the Chriſtian Reve- 


lation. 
- Suitably to thoſe Obſervations 

there 1 
plain Defign and cloſe Connection 8 


noted in this Exhorta 
tion of the 

_ Apoſtle. 
OD to whom he wrote, 8 
_—_ mom, uh ef bees odds $0 
— gs of the Philoſophers. 
he. oft ; r ap 
pry — Diſciples againſt being /pork 
erved by them. He inſtances parti- 
— in the Caſes of Anger, Vratb, Ma- 
ce, as theſe practical Points were more im- 
portant 
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portant than mere erroneous Speculations — 
as theſe were the Articles they were moſt 
likely to fail in, — and as the Welfare of 
the World depends at leaſt as much on re- 
conciling Miſunderſtandings, as on reliev- 
ing Neceſſities. He begins therefore with 
thoſe Duties, which they themſelves ac- 
knowledged, and then not unartfully or in- 
coherently leads them on to ſuch, as before 
of. He only enlarges the Extent of thoſe 
Duties, for they were ready to allow of and 
to require theſe preparatory Graces, but 
they thought their Nejghbours and Friends 
the only proper Objefts of them. They 
knew how to argue upon and to plead for 
Bowels of Mercies and Kindneſs, nor were 
they much averſe to Lectures on Humble- 
neſs of Mind, Meekneſs, Long-Suffering, 
whilſt they conſidered theſe as relating to 
the involuntary Frailties of the Well-Mean- 
ing, not to the defigned Imjuries of Enemies. 
But the Apoſtle teaches them, that theſe 
were likewiſe in ſeveral Reſpects the pro- 
per Objects of their Charity, and both by 
Reaſon and Revelation entitled to it. As 
they were Men, and much more as they 
were 


g96 Os Forgivenaſs fer. 19, 
were Chriffiens, they were to exert their 
Love and Tenderneſs to all, who needed 
and were capable of it, though they might 
in ſome Neſpects be unworthy of it ; for if 
Defert were the only Claim and Motive to 
Relief, we had not been in the preſent ad- 
yantageous Condition. Put on therefore, fays 
he, as the Ele of God holy and belvoed, 
Bowels of Mercies, Kindneſs, Hutmbleneſs of 
Mind, Men, La fring; Forbear- 
ing one anther, and Porgrving one another ; 
if any Man bave « Qyarrel againſt any, even 
as Chrift forgave you, ſo alſo do ye. 7 
There is indeed no Argument that can be 
urged either from Nature, Morality, or Re- 
ligion, in favour of mutual Love and Cha- 
rity, but what is included in ſome Part or 
other of this Exhortation, The ſeveral 
Virtues here recommended have a very di- 
ſtin& gignification, and a very regular Dif. 
pofition, and may ſerve at once both as 
Motrves to 2 and as Di- 
ment of it. 
He begins, where Nature ter begins, 
with the Recommendation of the Improve- 
ment of that Tenderneſs and Compaſſion, 


which 
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which the benevolent Author of our Nature 
bas implanted in our Conſtitution. This he 


the Train of thoſe goodly Virtucs and Qua- 
lities which he directs us to be cloathed 
with, under the Character of the Diſciples 
of Chrift, as he expreſſes it, to put on as the 
Eleft of God, Holy and Beloved. That we 
havefuch a compaſſionate good-natured Prin- 
ciple within us, every Man, who has not in- 
duſtrĩouſly ſtifled it, may appeal to his own 
Conſcience for Satisfaction, and even thoſe 
who have totally extinguiſhed it in them- 
ſelves can ſcarce overlook the viſible good 
Effects of it amongſt the reſt of the World. 
Nor were the Heathen World, with all their 
Blindneſs of Underſtanding, and Degenera- 
cy of Practice, inſenſible of this fiat, 
but ſometimes mentioned and often exerted 
it. Now this is an excellent Preparative 
to all ſocial Duties, not ſelf-ſufficient to the 
Purpoſe, but an uſeful Aid and Aſſiſtance 
to moral Arguments and legal Reftraints. 
It is a Biaſs on the right Side, but muſt be 
guided and enforced by farther Directions 
and Motives, or it will little avail. That 

it 
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it had ſmall Effet on the Gentiles before 
their Converſion; their Hiſtory ſhews to 
Demonſtration ; and that it has not any 
great one on nominal and inconfiderate 
Chriſtians, is as plain and fad a Triith, But 
this very Obſervation will ſhew the Ptoprie- 
ty of the Apyſftle's Admonition, the Neceffi- 
ty of reminding Men to put on theſe Bowels 
of Mercies, and to give them their due In- 
fluence by and upon Reflection and Exer-- 
ciſe. If the calmeſt Meditation and moſt 
diſintereſted Judgment fo equally ballance 
the Difficulties on both Sides; that we are in 
doubt which Way the greater Good may be 
attained, whether by ſuſpending or inflicting 
come in to determine the Point, and to 
plead in the Behalf of the Offendet. The 
very Uſe of the Improvement of this good 
Quality, as to this Particular, is to bal- 
lence the Weight and moderate the Exceſs 
of Reſentment, which is fo far allowable, 
and fo far only, as is confiſtent with this 
Principle. Benevolence does not indeed, 
either as a Dictate of Nature, or as 
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all Kinds of Wrong without Diſtinction, or 
to eſteem it criminal to bring ſuch Crimes 
to their due Puniſhment. This might 
croſs the very End of Benevolence and 
Compaſſion, might occafion farther Miſ- 
chief in the World, might bring Injuries 
on other Innocent Perſons, and the greateſt 
Injury of all on the Offender himſelf, who 
might be encouraged to his final Ruin by 
ſuch Impunity. The Intent of Compaſſion was 
as well to prevent as to relieve Miſery, and 
is therefore much miſapplied, when it is 
made the Occafion of farther Diſorders, and 
all the unhappy Calamities, which follow 
from Injuſtice and Violence. Private Cha- 
rity ought only to be ſo far indulged, as is 
conſiſtent with the Publick Security ; which 
is a Confideration, that will clear the Senſe 
of the ſeveral Precepts in Scripture on this 
Subject, and determine the principal Queſ- 
tions in Caſuiſtry as to Practice. All this 
we may allow, and muſt allow to the Ad- 
vocates on the other Side, yet without be- 
traying our Cauſe, or giving up the Scrip- 
tural Senſe of Compaſſion and Forgrveneſs, 
which we ſhall ſtill find Room to exerciſe 
and Reaſon to infift on. For after all, the 
Difficulty - 
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Difficulty will lie on that Part, and there 
is much greater Danger, that our Reſent⸗ 
ment ſhould exceed our Compaſſion; than 
that the utmoſt Extent of our Benevolence 
ſhould extinguiſh a juſt Indignation againſt 
the Authors of any important Miſchief, 
and a legal Profecution of them as injurious 
to Society. It will be well, if it be able to 
have that Influence, which it ought to have, 
to quakfy our Reſentment, to confine it 
within the Bounds of its real Uſefulneſs to 


Society, for the Reformation of the Offen- 


ders, and the Security of the Perſons and 
Properties of the uſeful and inoffenſive Part 
of Mankind. Nor is this of Indignation 
againſt Men's Offences and Tenderneſs to 
their Perſons any imaginary Diſtinction, but 
may be ſeen, as in many Inſtances, fo par- 
ticularly in the Diſpleaſure and Reſentment 
of Parents; who are often juſtly offended 
with, and puniſh often the Offences of their 
Children, notwithſtanding their Welfare 
and Succeſs in the World is the conſtant 
Care and Concern of their Lives. In like 
Manner our is to be extended 
to all, as in ſome Degree our Relations and 
Brethren, who are Partakers with us of the 

ſame 
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ſame common Nature; and tho' our un- 
bounded Good-Will to the whole Com- 
munity may make it requiſite to proceed to 
the moſt exemplary ' Puniſhment of the 
Diſturbers of it, yet even this may be dif- 
charged without any Breach of Humanity 
towards the Delinquents. We may allow- 
ably reſent Vice, and may laudably flop 
the Progreſs by puniſhing the Commiſſion 


of it, and thereby provide for the general 
Peace, which is the true Notion and beſt 


Exerciſe of Benevolence. But as far as is 
conſiſtent with this mote general End of 
the Welfare of Society, our Bowels of Mercies 
muſt likewiſe be extended to every private 
Member of it. Whatever exceeds the 
Bounds of ſocial Security degenerates into 
Malice and Revenge. To delight in Puniſh- 
ment, merely as it creates Miſery, and not 
as the only effectual Method of reſttaining 
Violences and the miſerable Conſequences 
of them, is to contratlit not only our na- 
tural Benevolence, but even the very End 
of Puniſhinent itfelf, which is allowable 
only as a Means to prevent farther Diſorder 
and Miſery. We, who feel Pain fo afflictive 
to ourſelves, muſt renounce our Nature, if 

Vor. II. D d we 
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us, who derive our Being from the ſame 


* | | 
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we can take Batisfaction in occaſioning Pain, 
merely as ſuch, to any who are Partakers of 
this ſame ſuffering Nature with ourſelves. 
It is in this Senſe that we are ſo often com- 
manded in Scripture to love our Enemies, 
not to be ſure with any particular Affection 
of Friendſhip, but by that general Good Will, 
which all their Errors muſt tiot forfeit, 
which muſt keep us from offering Harm 
and Miſery to them on its own Account, 
Their Neglect of Duty can never diſcharge 
us of ours, and whatever is their Behaviour, 
they are entitled to Bowels of Mercies from 


Original with them. And if we conſider 
them as Profeſſors of the fame Religion, as 
well as Partakers of the ſame Nature, our 
Heart will yet, in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, be 


' the more enlarged towards them, The Im- 


portance of thoſe Hopes, in-which we are 
all intereſted, ſhould and would, if we 
were in earneſt about Religion, make us 
ſcriouſly concerned for the Salvation of Al, 
and on this Account the Miſbehaviour of 
our Enemies may in ſome Reſpect make 
them, of all others, the propereſt Objects of 
our Compaſſion; as having, in injuring us, 

been 
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been much the moſt injurious to themſelves, 
by the Breach of their Duty, and Violation 
of their ſupreme Intereſt. Thoſe certainly 
call for our greateſt Pity, who by Wicked 
neſs have brought themſelves to Miſery, 
who thereby have cut off that which is 
the ſure Refuge and Support of all other Cala- 
mities, and have rendred themſelves without 

Repentance liable to eternal Vengeance. 
From this Charity of the Affectiuns the 
Apoſtle proceeds next to that of the Actions, 
which is both the End of the other, and 
the only real and certain Proof of it, which 
he here expreſſes by the Term of Kindneſs ; 
meaning what every one naturally means by 
the Uſe of that Word, namely, a candid and 
charitable Interpretation of their Conduct, 
and a ſuitable Regard to them in our own. 
It is ſomewhat more than a Concern to 
fulfil all ge! Duties, that we may eſcape 
the Puniſhment of Tranſgreſſion; It implies 
a more generous Concern to be uſeful in the 
World, and to be inſtrumental to the Wel- 
fare and Happineſs of our Fellow-Creatures. 
To aſeertain the Genuineneſs of this Prin- 
ciple, it muſt be unconfined and difinte- 
reſted; for even Self-Love will lead us to 
provide for their Welfare, in whom our 
Dd 2 own 
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own Satisfaction and Enjoyment is bound 
up. But this Kindneſs is built on a nobler 
Foundation, and implies that great and 
good Quality, which our Saviour has taught, 
of behaving in every Situation to all others 
with that Compaſſion and Goodneſs, which 
we ſhould defire to have exerciſed towards 
ourſelves. * As ye would that Men ſhould do 
unto you, ſays he, do ye alſo to them likewiſe. 
For if ye love them that love you, what Thank 
have ye? for Sinners alſo love thoſe that lovut 
them. And if ye do Good to them which do 
Good to you, what Thank have ye? for Sinners 
alſo do even the ſame. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what Thank have 


ye? for Sinners alſo lend to Sinners, to receive 


as much again. But love ye your Enemies, 
and do Good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again, and your Reward ſhall be great, 
and ye ſhall be the Children of the Higheſt, 


for be is kind to the Unthankjul and to 


the Evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father alſo is merciful. It is this kind 
and merciful Diſpofition, which gives Value 
to every other Quality, to every Advantage 
which we enjoy in Mind, Body, or Eſtate ; 
for without it all other Attainments might 

| only 


* Luke vi. 31, &c. 
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only enable us to be the more extenſively 
injurious, and to ruin more effectually both 
ourſelves and others. Our Wiſdom would 
make us more ingenious in contriving, and 
our Power more ſucceſsful in executing any 
miſchievous Defign, and every Talent would 
in like Manner qualify us for higher Im- 
provements in malicious Wickedneſs, and 
would make us more dangerous to Society, 
Indeed, were we not under the Influence of 
ſome ſuch good and gracious Principle, all 
the peculiar Privileges of our Nature would 
be our mutual Plague and Calamity, as 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding would capa- 
citate us the more compleatly to injure and 
deſtroy each other, Nor can there be any 
ſtronger Argument for the Uſefulneſs, the 
Neceſſity of general Kindneſs and Con- 
deſcenſion, with Regard particularly to this 
Inſtance of Readineſs to forgive, than the 
dreadful Effects which would follow from 
a general and unreſtrained Indulgence of 
Malice and Revenge. It is not eaſy to re- 
preſent all the calamitous Conſequences of 


it, whilſt they continued; nor could Society 
continue long to ſubſiſt under the univerſal 
Exerciſe of it. The Temptations to wrong 

Ty Practices 
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Practices would be more frequent and pre- 
valent; every Injury would occaſion a Re- 
turn of it; this would produce another Re- 
petition of it, and that occaſion till farther 
Degrees of Provocation, till both Parties 
thus incenſed, and now perhaps equally 
injured and equally faulty, would under the 
Heat of inflamed Paſſions proceed to Ex- 
travagances, which they would ſcarce at 
Hrſt have believed themſelves capable of, 
and to which the firſt Injury bore no De- 
gree of Compariton. And it is here deſerv- 
ing of Conſideration, that whatever may be 
their Situation in Life, Mew are perhaps 
more equal in their Power of injuring one 
another, than in any other Circumſtance 
whatſoever, The meaneſt Man in the 
World may ruin the Happineſs of the 
Greateſt, and any Perſon living may be 
Maſter of another's Life, who does but 
dare, (as Men frequently dare in the Proſe- 
cution of their Reſentment) to hazard hig 
own, Since then ſome Stop muſt, for the 
Preſervation of Society, be put to the Pro- 
greſs of private Revenge, it is more fafe,. 
more eaſy, and praiſe-worthy, to quench 
the fe Motions of it, and by that general 
| Kindneſs 
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- Kindneſs here recommended to cut off the 
Occafions and Beginning of ſuch Height of 
Iniquity. * The Beginning of Strife, ſays 
Solomon, is as when one letteth out Mater, 
that is, it is the opening of a Breach, which 
po Man can be ſure to ſtop, before it pro- 
jak to the moſt calamitous and fatal 
Events ; to which he adds this ſuitable Ad- 
vice in a figurative, but very ſignificant 
Manner of Expreſſion, therefore leave off 
Contention, before it be meddied with. Our 
Benevolence ſhould prevent, if poſſible, the 
Occaſions of Strife, but ſhould however 
prevent ſuch Heig hts and Advances of it, 
45 can neter be brought on but where both 
Parties are in ſome Degree blameable. 
To contribute to this Prevention of Of- 
fences and Miſunderſtandings, the Diſpoſi- 
tion, which the Apoſtle next recommends, 
is of all others the moſt conducive, and 
which he ſignificantly expreſſes by the Term 
of Humbleneſs of Mind, It is the extraordi- 
nary Value which Men put upon their 
own Perſons and Attainments that makes 
them ſo liable to take Offence, to interpret 
Actions as Bijuries, which were never de- 
Dd 4 figned 
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figned as ſuch, and to aggravate even thoſe 
which were ill-meant with heightning Cir- 
cumſtances beyond all Degree of Re: ity or 
Probability, Now a modeſt Opinion of 
ourſelves, or Humbleneſs of Mind, as the 
Apoſtle here calls it, would cut off all theſe 
Occaſions or Inflammations of Reſentment, 
would entirely remove the Ground of wel 
| Quarrels, and y abate and alle- 
viate the Edge and Vehemepce of all others. 
A Pothbility of Miſtake, a Suſpicion of Par- 
tiality i in ourſelves, - it ſhould, one would 
imagine, be no Difficulty to ſuggeſt and in- 
culcate, amongſt Creatures conſcious of 
ſuch continual Infirmities, and who every 
Day fee ſuch evident Proofs of it in the 
Differences and Miſunderſtanding of others. 
How often are we obſerving, bu ſtrangely 
partial Men are to themſelves in their own 
Judgments, how much they miſlake or 
miſrepreſent Matters i in their own Favour ? 
inſomuch that it is paſſed into a general Ob- 
ſeryation, that no Judgment can be formed 
on any ſuch Point of Controverſy, till both 
Sides have been admitted. to an Hearing, 
This Obſervation is founded on the Allow. 
ANCES which muſt be made for Seif- Love, 


and 
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and the almoſt unavoidable Influence which 
it will have upon our Judgments ; which 
is ſo true, that perhaps ſcarce any Perſon in 
the World was ever really injured to fo high 
a Degree as he himſelf imagined, Yet as 
obvious and frequent as this Reflection is on 
the Partialities of others, ſtill we ſeem ne- 
ver to ſuſpect ourfelves of a Poſſibility of it, 
but purſue the imagined Injury, or the ima- 
gined Aggravations of it, with all that Fury 
and Vehemence, as if our Determinations 
were infallible, and there was no room to 
review the Foundation of the Miſunder- 
ſtanding. It was to guard againſt this Er- 
ror in Judgment, and the worſe Effects of 
it in Practice, that the Apo/ile thus ſeaſonably 
inculcates this Humblene/s of Mind, which is 
no other than a fair and impartial View and 
Eſtimation of ourſelves and of our Situation. 
It is the ſame Advice, which the fame Apo- 
file elſewhere gives to his Diſciples, nat to 
think of themſelves more highly than they ought 
to think, but to think ſoberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every one the Meaſure of 
Faith. A juſt and impartial Opinion of 
ourſelves will of courſe be an humble and 

lowly 
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lowly one, even with Regard to our Talents 
and Abilities, and much more with reſpe& 
to our Uſe and Impravement of them. 
And as to the particular Caſe in View of 
e and Injury, how often do we miſ- 
take our own Pride for other People's, and 
impute to their Haughtineſs, what is really 
owing to our own Partiality and unjuſt Ex- 
pectations? As when others expect that De- 
ference and Reſpect, which their ſuperior 
Station and the neceflary Diſtinctions a- 
mongſt Mankind entitle them to, and which 
nothing but the unſuitable Prige of a lower 
Station can make us neglet; or when we 
ourſelves arrogate to ourſelves without any 
jaſt Foundation ſuch high Pretenfions to 
ReſpeR, and then think ourſelves injured, 
becauſe we are not regarded and eſteemed 
by others ſuitably to the high Valuation 
which we have been pleaſed to put upon 
ourſelves. The Dignity of the Perſon, a- 
inſt whom an Offence is committed, is 
indeed ever, when truly applied, a high 
Aggravation of the Offence itſelf; and it 
was therefore of great Conſequence with 
relation to this Subject, to recommend this 
Virtue, that we ſhould not over- rate our 

own 
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own Pretenſions, leſt we proportionably 
magnify the Ixjury beyond its Reality either 
in the Commiſſion or in the Degree of i, 
We ſhould ſuſpect a Poſſibility of Partiality 
in our own Repreſentation of the Caſe, and 
ſhould be diſpoſed to ſhew that Fur giveneſi, 
which may prove to be really the Pardon 
of our own Self-Love and Miſapprehenfion. 
The Error may poſſibly lie in our Prejudice 
and Judgment, not in the Cnduct of the o- 
ther; and thus in coming to a Reconcilia- 


Fuſtice, whilſt we think we are exerciſing 
our Charity. 

A farther Preſervative of and Means to 
this defireable Concord and Unity, and the 
beneficial Effects of it, is the Virtue of 
Meekneſs next recommended, which is that 
Temper and Diſpofition of Mind, whereby 
a Man fo moderates and commands his Paſ- 
fions, as not to be carried to any ſuch Des» 
gree of them, as may either diſcompoſe 
himſelf, or injure his Neighbour. It is in- 
deed to Paſſion not guided by Reaſon, that 


every real Injury owes its Original and Pro- 


greſs, and it is owing to the Cloud, which 


Paſſian caſts on our Reaſon, that we imagine 
thoſe 


tion, we may be doing only an Act of ſtrict 
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thoſe Things to be Þyuries, which are not 


ſuch truly either in the Intent or the Effects 


of them. That Meekneſs therefore, which 
preſerves us calm and free from the tem- 
peſtuous and blinding Motions of Rage and 
Anger, is our great Security againſt the Of- 
fering of Injuries to others, or being over- 
apprehenfive of Injury from them. Nay 
this will even deſtroy the ill Effects of their 
Malice, and prevent their doing us the 
Miſchief, or giving us all the Pain and Un- 
eaſineſs that they intended. There are ma- 
ny ſignificant Sayings to this Purpoſe, con- 
cerning the Benefit, the Uſefulneſs and Ex- 
cellency of this Virtue of Meekneſs, in that 
Collection of the Wiſe Man, called the Book 
of Proverbs. * A Foots Wrath is preſently 
known, but a prudent Man covereth Shame. 
— + He that is ſoon angry dealeth fooliſhly. 
+ He that is flow to Wrath ts of great Un- 
derftanding, but be that is haſty of Spirit ex- 
alteth Folly. — || A foft Anſwer tur neth away 
Wrath, but grievous Words flir up Anger. 
— * He that is flow to Anger is better than 
the Mighty, and be that ruleth bis Spirit, than 

be 


® Prov. xii. 16. + Ib. xiv. 17. 2 Ib. xiv. 
j Ib. av. i. Ib. avi. 32. N * 
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be that taketh a City. — + A Man of great 
Wrath ſhall fuffer Puniſhment, for if thou de- 
Liver him, yet thou muſt do it again. — 7 He 
that bath no Rule over his own Spirit, is like 
a City that is broken down and without Walls. 
— || Seeft thou a Man that is haſly in his 
Words ? there is more Hope of a Fool than of 
bim. — An angry Man ſtirreth up Strife, | 
and a furious Man aboundeth in Tranſgreſſion : | 
— With many other Texts to the like Pur- | 
poſe. Indeed this is a Virtue, which (as is 
intimated in the Texts cited) proves its own 

Reward, and is to be ſought after even for 

its own Sake. It is not defireable to be un- 

der the perpetual Dominion of fretful Paſ- 

ſions, but a Calmneſs and Eaſineſs of Tem. 

per muſt contribute much to the Enjoyment 

of Life. As it is defireable, ſo it is likewiſe 

attainable, and within the Power of every 

Man, if he will uſe his beſt Endeavours, to 

command. It is in vain to plead the Un- 

conquerableneſs of Paſſion, and a natural 
Tendency to ſuch vehement Motions, for 
at the utmoſt the Continuance of Reſentment 
cannot be conſtitutional. Revenge and = 


{| Ib, A. 20. 


+ Prov. xix. 19. 
© Ib, xxix. 22. 


t bb. v. 28. 
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lice are implanted in no Man's Nature; on 
the contrary it is obſervable, that thoſe who 
are moſt liable to be tranſported with ſudden 
Paſſion, are even by a. natural Diſpoſition 
moſt eaſy to be reconciled, to offer afterwards 
and to deſire Forgiveneſs. And where from 
the Conſtitution of Nature ſuch a Tendency 
to ſudden and impetuous Anger is truly 
. Pleaded, there the Conſciouſneſs and Ac- 
knowledgment of fuch an Infirmity ſhould 
make them the more careful to guard . 
gainſt a Sin, which doth ſo eaſily beſet them. 
And doubtleſs a faithful Attention to Rea- 
ſon, under the Direction of a ſerious Regard 
to Religion, would gradually correct ſuch a 
naturel Infirmity, at leaſt ſo far, as to pre- 
vent it from breaking out into any injurious 
Action. 

From a Virtue which thus contains in it- 
ſelf a Motive of Advantage to ourſelves, the 
Apoſtle proceeds to one which more par- 
ticularly reſpects the Benefit of others, 
which he calls Long-fuffering, or a patient 
Forbearance of the Injuries and Infirmities 
of our Neighbour, thro' a conſtant Hope 
has been urged againſt the great Duty of 

| Forgiveneſs 
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Forgiveneſs of Injuries, that it would encou- 
rage the Offenders to be ſtill more injurious, 
and to take Advantage of a Principle, which 
would ſuffer them to paſs with Inpunity. 
But this Objection proceeds from a Miſre- 
preſentation, either deſigned or involunta. 
ry, of the Duty propoſed, and would hold 
only againſt ſuch a Notion of Forgiveneſs, 
as is never inculcated, by wiſe Men at leaſt ; 
fuch as would imply a Diſregard to Juſtice 
and to the Welfare of others. An entire 
Remiſſion of Diſcipline might indeed en- 
courage hardned and abandoned Offenders; 
but we plead not for that, but for Charity 
and Tenderneſs, and an Eaſineſs of Recon- 
ciliation on moderate Terms of Satisfaction. 
And certainly in the Cafe of more private 
and leſs important Injuries, and amongſt 
Perſons not abandoned to Shameleſsneſs and 
Stupidity, a Readineſs to forgive would 
have a quite different Effet from that of 
encouraging them to repeat the Injury. 
They would almoſt unavoidably be over- 
come by ſo much Goodneſs. A preſent 
Violence of Temptations may blind Men's 
Underſtandings and corrupt their Wills fo 
far, as to lead them to the Commiſſion of 
an 
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an injurious Evil; but they cannot overlook, 
and they cannot but admire that heavenly 
pardon theſe 
Nor are we to deſpair tho' it 
has not immediately this Effect; the farther 
Exerciſe of our Charity may ſtill produce 
it. Such Goodneſs will ſhine the brighter 
in the Repetition of it, and therefore the 
Apoſtle recommends this Long- -ſuffering, 
which may even weary them into a Refor- 
mation. 'Thus he elſewhere expreſſes it: 
Þ+ Dearly beloved, avenge not your ſelves, but 
rather give Place unto Wrath, for it is writ- 
ten, Vengeance is mine, Twill repay, ſaith the 
= Therefore if thine Enemy hunger feed 
him, if he thin give bim drink, for in fo 
dung thou ſhalt heap Coal, of Fire on bis 
Head. Be not overcome of Evil, but over- 
come Evil with Good. Our blefſed Saviour 
in two very remarkable Paſſages extends 
this Long-ſuffering fo far as not to allow of 
any fixed Limits for the Exerciſe or Repeti- 
tion of it. The firſt is that Precept record- 
ed by St. Luke : * If thy Brother treſpaſs a- 
gainſt thee, rebuke bim, and if be repent for- 
give him. And if be treſpaſs againſt thee 
ſeven 


Temper, which is diſpoſed to 
Offences. 


+ Rom. xii. 19, Ce. 


® Luke xvii. 3, 4- 
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Seven Times in a Day, and ſeven Times in a 
Day turn again unto thee, ſaying IT repent, 
thou ſhalt forgive him. The other was an 
expreſs Anſwer to an Enquiry on this very 
Subject. One of his Diſciples put this 
Queſtion directly to him. ® Lord, bow 
often ſhail my Brother fin againſt me and 1 for- 
give him? till ſeven Times? Feſus ſaith 
umto him, T ſay not unto thee till ſeven Times, 
but until feventy Times ſeven. And then he 
adds a ſuitable Parable to inculcate earneſtly 
the Practice. And whilſt Men continue 
capable of Amendment, and are not hardned 
beyond all Senſe of Reaſon and Duty, 
nothing can work ſo effectually on them as 
ſuch unwearied Goodneſs, but this exten- 
five Charity will probably reduce them at 
leaſt to Fuftice. Thus even this may like- 
wiſe turn finally to our own Advantage, 
and Reſtitution may this Way be recovered, 
which could not have been brought about 
by any other. 

And now the Apoſtle proceeds directly 
to the main Point, which he had had in 
View throughout this Exhortation, and 
cloſes all theſe good Qualities, which he 

Vo. II. Ee had 


® Mat. viii. 31, 23. 
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had been recommending, in an Application 
of them to the great Doctrine and Duty of 
the Forgrueneſs of Injuries. They were not 
to exert their Compaſſion, Charity, Con- 
deſcenſion, Moderation, and Patience, to- 
wards the Friendly and Inoffenſive only in 
their Neceflities, but they were to carry 
them on to thoſe who had no ſuch Title 
to their Favour to plead; but who, what- 
ever their own Conduct and Character 
might be, were yet to be confidered as their 
Fellow-Creatures, and were recommended 
to their Mercy by their common Benefac- 
tor. Forbearing one another, and Forgruing 
one another, If any Man have a 


againſt any, even as Chrift forgave you, ſo 


very diſtinct and a very 
important Argument contained in each Part 
of this Sentence, in which the Apoſtle here 
proceeds to carry on this Exhortation. For- 
bearing one another, ſays he, and Forgriving 
one another. The mutual Forbearance and 
Forgiveneſs here required fignifies to us, 
how often we ourſelves give Occaſion 
for the Exerciſe of the ſame good Quality, 
and ftand in need of the like Forgiveneſs 

| from 


OE 


| 
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from each other. Our own nume- 
rous Errors and Mi ſapprehenſions, and our 
many wilful Deviations from Truth and 
Equity, plcad ſtrongly for ſome Allow- 
ances to thoſe, whom we by ſad Experience 
know to be Partakers of a Nature, which 
ſubjects them to ſo many inward Infirmi- 
ties, and to be placed in a World which 
ſurrounds them with ſo many outward 
Temptations. Were we indeed ourſelves 
of a ſuperior Order of Creatures, or could 
we, in this ſame common State and Nature, 
attain to a fing Perfection, it might then 
be conſiſtent with Juſtice, whatever it 
would be with Charity, to be rigorous to- 
wards every Offence of Mankind, and 
to ſhew no Mercy or Allowance to others, 
fince we defired and needed none for our- 
ſelves. But ſince the Caſe is much other- 
wiſe, and our Nature is both in itſelf cor- 
rupted and diſpoſed to Evil, and farther 
depraved by many actual and habitual 
Tranſgreſſions, the Conſciouſneſs of ſo many 
Infirmities ſhould make us unwilling to ag- 
gravate the Miſbehaviour of thoſe who are 
beſet with the like Difficulties ; and ſhould 
diſpoſe us readily to ſhew Compaſſion, that 

Ee 2 we 
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we may enjoy the Return of it from thoſe 
whom we have offended, and to exerciſe 
freely that Mercy and Pardon, which we 
ourſelves do ſo much need from God and 
Man. The Son of Sirach has ſtrongly re- 
preſented this Motive to Tenderneſs and 
Compaſſion in the Beginning of the 28 
Chapter of Ecclefiafticus. He that revengeth 
ſhall find Vengeance from the Lord, and he 
will ſurely keep his Sins in Remembrance. 
Forgive thy Neighbour the Hurt that be hath 
done unto thee, fo ſhall thy Sins alfo be forgiven 
when thou prayeſt. One Man beareth Hatred 
againſt another, and doth he ſeek Pardon from 
the Lerd? He ſheweth no Mercy to a Man, 
which is like himſelf, and doth he aſe Furgive- 
neſs of his own Sins ? If be, that is but Fleſh, 
nouriſh Hatred, who will intreat for the Par- 
don of bis Sins? Remember thy End, and 
let Enmity ceaſe ; remember Corruption and 
Death, and abide in the Commandments, 
Remember the Commandments, and bear no 
Malice to thy Neighbour; remember the 
Covenant of the Higheſt, and wink at no- 
rance. What the Wiſe Man thus argues 
from the Light of Reaſon and Nature, the 
| Apoſtle with an higher Degree of Evidence 
and 
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and Argument proceeds thus to urge in the 
remaining Part of the Text, F any Man 
have a YQuarrel againſt ay, even as Chriſt 
forgave you, ſo alſo d ye. | 

If any Man have a Varrel againſt any, 
that is, if he has a ju Cauſe of Complaint 
againſt any, if his own Paſſion, Pride, or 
Partiality have not miſrepreſented or miſta- 
ted the Caſe, but the Injury be real, defign- 
edy offered, and againſt the higheſt preceding 
Obligations, yet notwithſtanding all poſſible 
Aggravations, ſtill the Pattern and Precept 
of our Blefſed Saviour ſhould diſpoſe us to 
Charity and Forgiveneſs. Even as Chrift 
forgave you, fo alſo do ye. 

This is an Enforcement beyond what the 
Light of Nature could have afforded, which 
peculiarly relates to us as Chriſt:ans, and 
as ſuch deſerves a ſeparate and particular 
Conſideration. But even the Moral Argu- 
ments already illuſtrated demand a ſuitable 
Regard and Obedience from us. For if 
every Motive, which merits the Care of a 
wiſe and good Man, can have any Influence 
on our Tempers and Practices, if the Will of 
the Author of owr Nature, the Reformation 
and Good Will of our Fe/low-Creatures, and 


Ee 3 our 
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our own Perſonal Peace and Quiet are Argu- 
ments of the higheſt Value and Importance, 
certainly then we ought on every Account 
to cultivate univerſal Good Nature and 
Friendſhip; to prevent if poſſible, all in- 
jurious Reſentments againſt each other, and, 
where it is not poſſible, to be earneſt how- 
ever in promoting Peace and Reconciliation. 
May our Practice, which will ever on ſuch 
Subjects be more argumentative than Spe- 
culation, illuſtrate gloriouſly the Benefits of 
this truly Chriftian Temper. Then ſhall 
we enjoy the preſent Life with more Com- 
fort and Delight, and have fewer Impedi- 
ments in our Preparation for another. 


SER- 
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On Forcriventsss of Injurits. 


EY 


Cor. III. 12, 13. 

Put on therefore, as the Elect of God 

boly and beloved, Bowels of Mer- 

cies, Kindneſs, FHumbleneſs of 

Mind, Meekneſs, Long-Suffering ; 

Forbearing one another, and For- 

giving one another, if any Man 

bave a Quarrel againſt any, even 

as Chris forgave you, ſo alſo do 
ve. 

HE Account, which our Blefſed 

| Saviour gave to his Diſciples, of 

the Fruits of his Doctrine, was 

both inſtructive and prophetical, that they 


ſhould be known to be his Diſciples, by 
| Ee 4 the 
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the Eminence of their Charity, by their 
mutual Love and unbounded Beneficence. 
The unexampled Goodneſs and Tenderneſs 
of their Practice would proclaim their Faith, 
and the noble Height of their Compaſſion 
and Good-Will would be ſufficient Proof, 
that they had been inſtructed in his Religion. 
Unanimity and Friendſhip were to be the 
Characteriſticks of their Profe ſſion, by 
which they were to be diſtinguiſhed both 
by Friends and Enemies.—If we ſee, or 
think we fee at this Time, vory little of 
this Effect of Chriſtianity, it ought only to 
be an Argument for the ſpeedy Reformation 
and Improvement of our Practice, for the 
more generous Exerciſe of thoſe amiable 
and beneficial Qualities and Diſpoſitions, 
| which the Goſpel in the cleareſt Terms 
requires, and by the ſtrongeſt Motives en- 
torces —But however, as corrupt as is the 
Chriſtian Part of the World in this Reſpect, 
as much as it has deviated from that Per- 
fection which is inculcated by the Holi- 
neſs and Purity of its Precepts, yet ſtill the 
good Effects of it are not inconſiderable. 
Though it falls ſhort of what might be ex- 
pected from it, ſtill however it greatly ex- 
X | ceeds 
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ceeds the Practices of the unenlightned Bar- 
barians. The many Inſtances of baſe Ingra- 
titude, horrid Cruelty and deep Revenge, 
which abound amongſt Pagans, are not, 
God be thanked, often heard of amongſt 
us, are never heard of but with Indignation, 
Horror and Aſtoniſhment; a Proof, that 
the Generality of Chrift:ans are not fo 
heavily degenerated in this Reſpect, but 
have ſtill ſome Title to their Saviour's 
Token, And though after all favourable 
Conceſſions, there is undoubtedly too much 
juſt Ground of Complaint of our 
in the great Duties of Forgiveneſs, Love, 
and Charity, yet it was otherwiſe at and 
near the firſt Eſtabliſhment of our holy 
Faith. The Primitive Converts left no 
Room for Malice itſelf to charge them with 
any contrary Imputation. Their Practice 
was fully expreſſive of their Doctrine, and 
they anſwer truly the Mark and Deſcrip- 
tion which their Maſter had given of them. 
Their Charity and Concord were too illuſ- 
trious not to force the Acknowledgment, 
and too amiable not to extort the Eſteem, 


even of their Perſecutors. They had under- 
| and 
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and perſonal Conviction, and therefore acted 
up to it, and adorned and recommended 
the Goſpel itſelf by theſe amiable and 
genuine Fruits of it. They ſhewed how 
far the Strength of Grace exceeded that of 
Nature, and how greatly the additional 
Motives of Revelation improved and en- 
forced the beſt Dictates even of unprejudiced 
Reaſon. Their Conduct was a lively Para- 
phraſe on the Text, and the Pattern and 
Precept of their merciful Saviour was hap- 
pily illuſtrated in their Converſation. Whilſt 
therefore we do Juſtice to the ſuitable 
Holineſs and Goodneſs of their Lives, we 
muſt not omit to do Juſtice to the Principle 
that ſupported them in it. It was only tha 
Argument, by which the Apeſtle introduces 
and concludes this Exhortation, which 
could indeed ſufficiently ſupport them in 
the Practice of it. He addreſſes his Diſci- 
ples as the Ek# of God, Holy and Beloved, 
that is, as the Choſen of Chriſt, bound by 
the Precepts and entitled to the Privileges 
of the Goſpel, and under this Character 
directs them to all the ſeveral preparatory 
Graces and Virtues, which might open the 
Way to Unity and Unanimity, He parti- 

cularly 
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cularly recommends the Improvement of 
natural Compatfſion, of rational Benevolence, 
Modeſty of Opinion, Moderation of Paſſion, 
and Patience of the Miſcondu& of others, 
applying the whole to the Doctrine of mu- 
tual Forbearance and Forgrveneſs : And then 
cloſes the Exhortation with reminding them 
again of their Character as Chriſtians, en- 
Joining and enforcing this Duty to them 
as Perſons who profeſſed to believe the 
Doctrine, truſt in the Merits, and imitate 
the Example of their Saviour. Even as 
Chrift forgave you, ſo alſs d ye. 

Now this very Conſideration will pro- 
perly lead us to conſider both the Extent 
and the Enforcement of this Chriſtian Duty 
of the Forgiveneſs of Injuries. The former 
of theſe it will be a Matter of great Uſe and 
no little Care to ſtate rightly, and the Con- 
fideration of it is particularly ſuggeſted to 
us in the very Form and Method of the 
Text. The Moral Virtues preceding will 
be of ſome Service in this Attempt, and the 
great Chriſtian Pattern now mentioned will 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Nature of this 
Duty. As Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo do 
Fe, 


But 
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But has Chriſt forgiven us abſol 
uncunditionally? HP he — 4142 
to all Sins of every Kind, how often ſoe ver 
repeated, how long ſoever continued? No. 
We have not fo learned his Doctrine, but 
know better the Nature and Terms of his 
Covenant. He has not ſhewn ſuch a Diſ- 
regard to Holineſs, but has made true Re- 
pentance the yy Condition of his 
Favour. He has afforded us a merciful 
eſs and 


Terms of embracing that Offer, May we 
not then proceed by the fame Rule, and 
require a like Reformation from thoſe who 
have offended us? May we not infiſt on 
their Repentance and Amendmen t, before 
we admit them again to our Favour, and call 
for ſome Evidence of their Return to Duty 
ay Ay extend our Pardon to them ? Is 
ates os tf bor nnd 
1 ee 
| Offender upon his ſincere Penitence a pro- 
per Imitation even of the Divine Pattern of 
Mercy 


Farther, 
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Farther, Is not this the poſitive Precept 
as well as the Rule of Practice obſerved by 
our. Bleſſed Lord? Does he not elſewhere 
teach us expreſſiy to act by this Meaſure, 
and to require the Reformation of the Of- 
fender as a Preparative to our Forgiveneſs of 
the Offence ? Does he not as it were on 
Purpoſe caution us againſt a ſtupid inſenſible 
Endurance of Injuries, and an Indifference 
to the Moral Conduct of others, inſtructing 


us to expreſs our Senſe of their Miſbehavi- 


our by a ſeaſonable Reproof, and to demand 
their ſaitable Submiſſion and Acknowledg- 
ment as the Condition of our Pardon? If 
thy Brother treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke him, 
and if be repent, forgive him. Does not this 
authorize us to demand Satis faction for the 
Treſpaſs, and to proceed in a Penal Courſe, 
if a voluntary Reparation be not made ? 

On the other hand it may properly be 
demanded, Is not Forgiveneſs in other Paſ- 
ſages enjoined without any ſuch Limitation ? 
Are we not forbidden to be im even 
towards thoſe who ſhew themſelves fo to- 
wards us? Are we not directed to return 


Good for Evil, to love our Enemies, and 


® Luke wü. 3. 
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to extend Pardon even to the Impeni- 
tent ? 

To reconcile theſe ſeveral Precepts, to 
prove them reaſonable, and ſhew them 
practicable, will be a weighty and uſeful 
Subject of Meditation, The Welfare of 
this World and of the other depends on the 
Exerciſe of Forgrveneſs, and it is therefore 
of ſuitable Importance to ſtate rightly the 
Notion of it, in order to promote regularly 
the Uſe of it. The chief Point of Enquiry 
will lie upon the Condition here 
in the Text, whether the Repentance of 
the Offender be a neceſſary Circumſtance of 
the Pardon, or whether we may continue 
unforgiving to the U ing and Im- 
penitent. A fingle Paſſage may poſſibly 
miſlead us in this Enquiry, may be miſ- 
or miſapplied, and I ſhall 
therefore take Occaſion from hence to re- 
view the principal Paſſages of holy Scrip- 
ture, which refer to, or may ſeem to inter- 
fere in this Point. From the whole I ſhall 
endeavour to aſcertain the true Doctrine of 
Revelation in this Article, and to apply it 
to Practice in the common Inſtances of 
Life. 


Now 
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Now this Duty has ſometimes obtained 
a different Senſe in the common Notion 
and Uſe of it amongſt Mankind, from what 
it bears in the facred Pages; at leaſt the 
Degrees and the Effects of it are ſo variouſly 
repreſented, as to make it a different thing, 
And theſe muſt be noted and cenſured in 
order to aſcertain the true Meaning and 
Deſign of it. 

In the Firſt Place then it muſt be allowed, 
that Forgiveneſs of Iyuries is not an undiſ- 
tinguiſhing Stupidity, is not the ſame Thing 
to all, is not to be entirely abſolute and 
unconditional, without any Reſpect to Men's 
Behaviour. We are not to make no Diſtinc- 
tion betwixt Friends and Enemies, and to 
eſteem and uſe thoſe who dh us Miſchief in 
the ſame Manner as thoſe who ſtudy to 4 
us Good. No. This would be to renounce our 
Senſes and our Reaſon, to take off the great 
Reſtraint from injurious Actions, and the 
great Encouragement to beneficial ones. 

Neither are we bound fo far to forgive 
them, as to place them on a Level with 
the Innocent and Inoffenſive. We are not 
only to allow a Diſtinction in favour of our 
own particular Benefactors, but of thoſe 

alſo, 


| ? „ 11. 
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the Offence is conſiſtent with the deſigned 
Correction of the Offender. If we reſolve to 
puniſh, how can we be faid to forgive ? 
If we truly forgive, how can we entertain 
Thoughts of inflict ng Puniſhment ? Now 
the right State of the Caſe, and the true 
Meaſure of proceeding in it, may, I think, 
be collected from thoſe other Duties and 
Qualifications, with which the Apoſtle 
has here joined this of the Forgiveneſs of 
Injuries. 

The plain Deſign of this Collection pre- 
fented to our View, and brought to our 
Remembrance, is to remind us, that we 
are Social and Reaſonable Creatures, and 
that we are ever to think and act in both 
thoſe Capacities. We are not to conſider 
either him who offers, or him who ſuf- 
fers under the Injury, as fingle Perſons ab- 
ſtrated from all Relation to others, but as 
Members of Society, and Parts of a whole 
Community, whoſe Welfare we are bound 
to conſult, Neither are we to conſider 
them as Machines, or paſſive Inſtruments of 
our Misfortunes, but as Mora! Agents, 
capable of Choice and of deſigned good or 
ill Will towards us. So that te judge of 

Vor. II. Ft their 
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their Behaviour to us, and of our proper 
Return to them, we muſt examine fairly 
the inward State of their Mind, and the 
outward State of their Circumſtances, and, 
as far as theſe will permit, Forgiveneſs is 
ever to be our Rule. 

If the Offence was not deſigned, it comes 
not under the Notion of an Þyury ; it may 
be a Calamity, but is not a Wrong, and 
there is not the leaft Room for any Reſent- 
ment. We may conſider them as the un- 
happy Occafions of a Misfortune to us, but 
in no Degree as our Enemies and Offenders. 
We muſt love them with the ſame Degree 
of Affection, as if the Caſualty had never 
happened, for they have been guilty of 
nothing to forfeit our Regard. 
If the Offence was wilful, and deſigned 
to do us a Prejudice, we muſt then conſider 
in what Capacity it has injured us, whether 
merely perſonal, or in our relative Cha- 
rater as Members of Society. If it be in 
the former only, without expoſing us to 
 Poblick Cenfure, and without any legal 
Tranſgreſſion, it cannot be very important 
in itſelf, An entire Readineſs to forgive 
will in this .Caſe be our. proper Part, and 
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the Cenſure ſhould be as private as the 
Offence. Whilſt the Affair lies only be- 
twixt ourſelves, there can be no Danger of 
any ill Ute or Miſapplication of our utmoſt 
Charity, but a Re-admithon of the Offender 
even to former Degrees of Countenance and 
Favour will be the beſt Evidence of our 
good Diſpoſition, and the beſt Encourage- 
ment to his. Yet even in theſe lighter 
Injuries the State of his Mind is to be re- 
garded. If he acknowledge his Fault, and 
de deſirous to make Reparation for it, the 
Point is gained; he is amended, and we 
muſt readily forgive that Injury, which he 
now wiſhes undone, and endeavours to re- 
pair, But if he continues his ill Will, and 
juſtifies his ill Uſage, the Caſe is different. 
The Reſtoration of Favour is not here to be 
expected, his ill State of Mind however is 
Kill to be pitied and lamented, and, with a 
t Caution for our own Security 
againſt future Injuries, we ſhould try the 
Effect of Forgiveneſs upon him in this private 
and leſs important Offence. We thould 
forgive him ſo far, as not to return Bvuil to 
him, nay to- avoid the Correction of him, 
and to leave the Repreſentation of his 

Ff 2 Guilt 
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Guilt and the Exerciſe of our Goodneſs to 
work upon him. 

But if this wilful Offence be of a different 
Kind, of higher Importance, and within the 
Reach of the Law, we are then to act as 
Members of Society, and muſt forgive only 
ſo far, as the Satisfaction due to the Law 
and the Security of others will permit. We 
may, if we pleaſe, give up our own Rights, 
but we have not the ſame Liberty to give 
up the Authority of the Magiſtrates, and 
the Preſervation of our Fellow Members. 
There will however even in this Caſe be 
great Room for Mercy to ſhew itſelf, and 
to have its proper Effect in influencing our 
Opinion, whether the Publick would really 
be endangered by an entire Remiſſion of 
the Penalty or not. Here Revenge muſt 
bear no Share in the Judgment, but we 
muſt act, as in other Caſes, upon reaſonable 
Satisfaction; and we are not thro” 
Favour to the Guilty to expoſe the Innocent 
to Danger, yet we muſt take Care to be 
aſſured, that there is this publick Peril, 
before we proceed to publick Proſecution. 
And in this Inſtance again the Repentance 
of the Offender is much to be conſidered, 

If 
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If he ſtill bears the ſame evil Mind with 
which he committed the Offence, farther 
Miſchief may juſtly be apprehended, and 
muſt be guarded againſt by all the prudent 
proper Methods, which Reaſon ſuggeſts and 
the Law allows. One of theſe is Correction, 
which may poſſibly have a good Effect on 
the Offender, and in ſuch Caſe may prove 
really the beſt Charity which we could have 
ſnewn to him. But if the injurious Perſon 
be already penitent, if he be ſorry for the Of- 
fence, and will make us Reparation for it, 
or at leaſt is willing to do fo as far as he is 
able, if he has given us all reaſonable Evi- 
dence of this, then the Security of others 
from him at leaſt, and the Amendment of 
the Offender himſelf, are already gained, 
and there is Room for Pardon without Fear 
of farther Injury. There is however a far- 
ther Conſideration to be taken in, even in 
this Caſe. One End of Puniſhment is for 
Kaak, to deter others from the like 
Tranſgreſſion, as well as to prevent the 
Progreſs of that particular Offender. If 
the Injury be great in itſelf and flagrant in 
the Method, ſhould a bare ion be 
accepted from him, this Inpumity may en- 
Ff 3 courage 
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courage others to do the like, in hopes that 
if they cannot avoid Diſcovery, yet they 
may however eſcape without Vengeance, 
by conſenting at laſt to repair the Damage. 
This Conſequence mult be guarded againſt, 
and it requires ſome Reflection and Pru- 
dence to determine ſuch Caſes, that we 
may avoid the Extremes of malicious 
Enmity or fooliſh Weakneſs, and may 
neither be wanting in private Charity to the 
particular Perſons, not yet in Charity to 
the Publick Welfare. 

But there is another Caſe betwixt theſe 
two forementioned, which may deſerve to 
be conſidered. A Man may have done me 
a confiderable Injury, which is liable like- 
wiſe to legal Profecution, but being known 
only between ourſelves, is not as yet any 
Matter of Scandal and Offence, and does 
not therefore affect the Publick. Here if 
] am willing to give up my own Intereſt in 
the Caſe, the Society or the Magiſtrate ſeem 
not concerned, the Matter being at preſent 
a Secret, and no ill Conſequence ariſing to 
any but myſelf, if I forgive never ſo freely 
and abſolutely. But am I bound thus to 
forgive? In this Caſe again the foremen- 


tioned 
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tioned Advice of our Saviour is to be ap- 
plied, and the Condition of the Offender's 
Repentance much to be regarded. If thy 
Brother treſpaſs againſt thee rebuke him, and 


if be repent forgive bim. If he does not 


repent, the Publick is not the leſs endan- 
gered by his injurious and wicked Diſpoſi- 
tion, becauſe it has hitherto been concealed, 
put it is rather a · Point of Juſtice to Society 
to warn them againſt him, and to make 
known his Wickedneſs by a publick Pro- 


ſecution. If he ſays he repents, in Proof of 


this Profeſſion I expect Reparation of the 
Injury; for though I am bound to love my 

Neighbour as myſelf, I am not bound to 
love him better than myſelf, nor to confirm 
his Title by my Conſent to that which he 
had no Right to take; nor even to bear a 
Loſs or Damage, which it is in his Power 
to make Good, though he had before m. de 
no Advantage of the Injury : If he refuſe 
this Reparation, when it is in his Power, 
he is a Hypocrite in profeſſing Contrition for 
his Offence, and will fall under the former 
Sentence of the Impenitent ; if he fulfil it, 
he ſhews his Sincerity by repairing the In- 


jury, and I ſhew my Forgiveneſs by ac- 
| Ff 4 cepting 
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cepting my bare Right, without the Penalty 
of the Law, and by preſerving his Reputa- 
tion by the Concealment of his Fault. 

But the Objection to all this is, that our 
Saviour ſays expreſſly,. Love your Enemies, and 
that, where there is no mention of any 
Condition of their Penitence ; for then it 
would in Effect be ſaying, Love them as ſoon 
as they become your Friends ; but he ſuppoſes 
them to continue Enemies, yet enjoins us to 
extend our Affection to them. But how 
can this conſiſt with the exemplary Puniſh- 
ment of them? Can we pretend to love 
thoſe, whom we thing it neceſſary to pro- 
ſecute with Earneſtneſs, and perhaps even 
to Death itſelf? I have put the Objection 
In the ſtrongeſt Light, yet think we may 
without Hefitation anſwer, that this Cor- 
rection, even Capital, is confiſtent with all 
the Love which is here required by our 
Saviour, For the Diſtinction will return, 
that we muſt love Hdividuals fo as to love 
at the ſame time our whole Species. A Man 
may proſecute without Malice, and whilſt 
he wiſhes the Correction of the Criminal 
could be excuſed without Prejudice to the 
Publick Safety, yet being convinced that it 


gannot- 
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cannot, he is bound as a Wiſe and Good 
Man to proceed in the Proſecution, re- 
gretting the Neceſſity, and pitying the Ob- 
jet, who has brought himſelf into unavoid- 
able Sufferings. If this Diſtinction is not 
often obſervable in the Method of Legal 
Conteſts, yet it is however in itſelf cntirely 
conſiſtent, and is the Meaſure of every good 
Chriſtian's Proceeding, The Welfare of the 
Publick makes it my Duty to promote Diſ- 
cipline, and Charity to each particular Per- 
ſon obliges me to avoid giving him un- 
neceſſary Pain; but when his own Be- 
haviour has made his Eaſe and Peace in- 
compatible with the Good of the Common- 
Wealth, then by concurring in and con- 
tributing to his Correction, without Plea- 
ſure, nay with Concern at his Suffering, 
in both Reſpects I fulfil my Duty, without 
any perſonal Malevolence, but with Good 
Will towards all Men. This is not only 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable in Ita, but without 
great Difficulty practicable in Life, for it 


is indeed no more than reconciling Juſtice 
and Charity, By taking the Method which 


the Law preſcribes for the Redreſs of for- 
mer, and the Prevention of future Miſ- 
chiefs, 
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_ chiefs, 1 diſcharge my Obligations with 
Reſpect to Equity; and by making this the 
ſole End of my Proſecution, and ayoiding 
it when the. ſame can as well be ſecured 
by gentler Methods, I acquit my Conſcience 
with Reſpe& to Charity. If I am not 
bound at once to yield up all I have to any 
that pleaſe by Force or Fraud to attack it, 
then theſe legal Methods muſt be allowed; 
for the End cannot be attained without the 
Means. Andeven in the Methods of re- 
quiring Satisfaction and promoting Diſci- 
pline, there may be many Opportunities 
of exerciſing and teſtifying our perſonal 
Love and Forgiveneſs, though the publick 
Good requires and my own 
Welfare requires Reparation. I will yield 


up my Revenge, but cannot refign my Right, 
and to ſhew my fincere Benevolence and 
Forgive 


neſs, whilſt I am proſecuting the 
' Offender in one Inſtance, I will, if Oppor- 
tunity offers, do him Good in another. 
The Caſe may be illuſtrated by a plain 
Direction in the Jewiſh Law. If thou 
meet thine Enemy*s Ox or his Aſs going aftray, 
[hou ſhale furch bring it back TO 


* Exod. zxiii. 4, 5. 


If thiu fee the 4 of him dies bateth the 
to help bim, thou ſhalt furely help with him. 
We are bound to prevent every Misfortune 
which we can prevent from | to 
him, to uſe him ſtill with that Humanity, 


and to ſhew him thoſe good Offices which 
we owe to all Mankind, whatever may be 


their Temper and Character. The Caſe is 
plain and obvious. If I ſee my Enemy 
driving away my Ox or my Afs, I may 
take all lawful Remedies to recover them 
now, and to put it out of his Power to 
attempt the like again; but if I fee him 
likely by Caſualty, or Wrong from others, 
to loſe his Ox or his Aſs, I am bound te 
preſerve his as well as my own; and would 
rejoice in ſuch an Opportunity of proving 
the Sincerity of my Profeffions, in 

the Impartiality of my Proſecution, and the 
Love of my Neighbour. The Wiſe Man 
preſcribes the fame Thing in another In- 
ſtance, and his Advice is repeated with Ap- 
probation in the New Teſtament. * Jf 
3 give him Bread to eat, 
and if be be thirfly, give him Water to drink. 


® Prov. . 21. 
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Relieve his bodily Neceffities, promote his 
Eaſe and Welfare, as it lies in thy Power, 
and this will ſhew the Reality and the true 
Nature of Forgiveneſs ; it will prove, that 
thy Proſecution did not proceed from 
Hatred and Malice, but from a true Love 
of Fuſtice, which muſt not be defeated by 
the Love of Enemies. If we can and will 
ſtill do the fame good Offices for them in 
all other Reſpects, which we ſhould and 
would do for all Mankind, for thoſe who 
never had offended us, we have then cer- 
tainly attained to the true Meaſure of this 
Duty. Accordingly when our Bleſſed Lord 
was pleaſed to paraphraſe this Injunction, 
and to illuſtrate the Inſtances in which this 
Love of Enemies is to be expreſſed, he ſpeci- 
fies thoſe, not which exclude all Diſcipline 
and Correction, but which we owe indeed 
to all Mankind: Bleſs them. which curſe you, 
do Good to them that bate you, and pray for. 
theſe that deſpitefuly uſe you and perſecute 
you ; all which may well be done without 
expaſing ourſelves and all that we have 


to the Malice and Violence of others at 
Pleaſure. 
But 
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But there is till, a farther and greater 
Difficulty ariſing from ſome Words of our 
Saviour preceding thoſe laſt referred to, 
which ſeem to affect this Caſe more nearly, 
and muſt not therefore be omitted. The 
Words are, Ye have heard, that it hath been 
faid, an Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for a 
Tooth : but I ſay unto you, that yer git not 
Evil, but whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on the right 
Cheek, turn to him the other alſo ; and if any 
Man will fue thee at the Law, and take away 
thy Coat, let him have thy Cloak alſo. And 
whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a Mile, go 
with him twain. This ſeems to carry For- 
giveneſ of Injuries higher than any thing 
which has yet been mentioned, and pro- 
fefledly to encourage the Repetition of 
them, by a voluntary Submiſſion to and 
Invitation of them. And we know they 
have been ſo i to the Subverſion 
of the Magiſtrate's Office, and of all Prin- 
ciples neceflary to Civil Society. But the 
Words may fairly be accounted for without 
carrying them on to theſe pernicious Ccn- 
ſequences. If we ſuppoſe them delivered 
peculiarly to the firf Chriſtians, when the 

Civil 


Mat. v. 38, &. 
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Civil Eſtabliſhment was againſt them, then 
if we underſtand them never ſo ſtrictly and 
literally, yet they will amount to no more 
than this; that they were to bear any 
Wrong, rather than diſgrace their Religion 
by an Appeal to Heathen Magiſtrates, and 
this Doctrine is repeated again afterwards by 
St. Paul.—* it ſo that there is not @ wiſe 
Man amongſt you? no not one that ſhall be 
able to judge betwixt bis Brethren? But Bro- 
ther goeth to Law with Brother, and that 
before the Unbelievers. Now therefore there 
is utterly a Fault among you, becauſe ye go to 
Law one with another : Why do ye not rather 
take Wrong ? why do ye not rather ſuffer your- 
ſebves to be defrauded? This is the very fame 
Doctrine in other Words, and apparently 
related only to the fir ff Diſciples of Chriſ- 
tianity. They were in a different Situation 
from After-Converts, and were in many 
Inſtances bound to a more paſſive Behaviour 
than their Succeſſors, who had the Law 
on their Side, The Original Converts 
found the Powers of the World againſt 
them, and undertook their Profeflion in a 
State of Perſecution. If the Injuries there- 


fore 


® 1 Cor, vi. 5, 6, 7. 
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| But if this muſt be interpreted as a ſtand- 
ing and univerſal 


of 
then we muſt confider it farther in Relation 
to the Jewiſh Law to which it here ſtands 


oppoſed, in the Form of the Phraſe in 
which it is expreſſed, and in the Inſtances 
of this paſſive Conduct, which are here 
ſpecified. The Jeus were allowed by their 
Law, to require az Eye for an Eye and a 
Tooth for a Tooth, that is, to return the 
fame, not by their own Hands indeed, but 
by the Hands of the Magiſtrate, on the 
Perſon who had injuriouſly mairned and 
wounded them. They had a Right to require 
the like Loſs or Penalty to be inflicted on 
thoſe, who had brought theſe Evils on 
them. But our Saviour difallows this to 
his Diſciples, I ſay unte you, that ye refift 
not Evil, not prohibiting hereby Self- 
Fence, but this relates, as the Context plainly 
ſhews, to paſt Injuries, and means no mote 
than that they ſhould not in Revenge re- 
turn them ; but that they ſhould rather try 
the other Method, and ſee whether an 
entire Submiſſion and Readineſs to forgive 
might not work a better Effect, might not 
—é—- © CFC CO 
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and repair their Loſs. And here our Sa- 
viour goes on and puts that very Suppoſition, 
which the Advocates for Revenge ſo often 
ſuggeſt, that Forgiveneſs would encourage 
the Offenders to repeat their Offence, and 
become more injurious, yet bids them how. 
ever try this Experiment. Whoſoever ſhall 
ſuite thee on the right Cheek, turn to him the 

other alſo. And if any Man will ſue thee at 
the Law, and take thy Coat, let him have thy 
Cloak alſo. And whoſoever ſhall compel thee 
to go a Mile, go with him twain, If we 
underſtand this in the moſt eral Senſe, it 
means only an Inſtance. of extraordinary 
Charicy, where our Reaſon tells us this 
Method is moſt likely to do Good, but in 
all ſuch Caſes our Prudence muſt guide and 
direct the Exerciſe of it; and thus I find 
ſome of the Primitive Fathers interpreting 
this Precept. They thought a Man was 
bound ſametimes but not akways to try this 
Practice, according as his Knowledge of 
Mens Perſons and Tempers might enable 
him to judge of the Gl Some, 
they obſerved, were better worked on by 
ſevere Courſes, and theſe they were for 
leaving to the Diſcipline of the Laws, and 

Vo. II. Gg Correction 
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Correction ſuitable to their Diſpoſition , 
others, though thro' Paſſion or Neceſſity 
they might be capable of offering an Injury, 
might yet be worked on by obſerving the 
better Conduct of others, and might be 
awakened to Repentance and Amendment 
by obſerving their Patience and Care to 
avoid Miſunderſtandings; and where there 
was any ſuch Hope, this Method was to be 
tried with them, though legal Remedies 
were ſtill in Cafe of Impenitence to be the 
final Reſort. 

Others have obſerved, that by the Me- 
thod of Expreſſion this is not an abſolute 
literal poſitive Precept, but only uſed com- 
paratively and figuratively, to illuſtrate and 
recommend the former Part of the Precept, 
which is the Matter of Injunction. They 
obſerve, that this Kind of Phrafe, which 
is indeed an Hebraiſm, occurs very fre- 
quently throughout the Bible, being from 
the Old adopted into the New Teſtament ; 
where when a Compariſon is made with 
Defign to enjoin or prohibit the principal 
Point intended, the other Thing compared 
may ſeem likewiſe to be prohibited or en- 
Jane, when that is not indeed the true 
Meaning, 
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Meaning, but was only mentioned to ſhew 
its comparative Infignificance in Relation to 
the other. Many Inſtances of this Kind of 
Expreſſion might be aſſigned, but I will 
mention but exe only, becauſe it is plain 
and full to the Purpoſe, and comes from 
the ſame Divine Author. Labour not, fays 
our Saviour, for the Meat that periſheth, but 
for that Meat which eridureth to everlaſting 
Life. The Deſign certainly was not to 
prohibit our Labour for our daily Bread, 
without which we cannot ſubfiſt, but to 
thew the leſs Importance of temporal than 
of eternal Intereſts. Yet the literal Senſe 
is here as full and plain againſt Labour for 
eur neceſſary Uſes, as it is in the Paſſages 
referred to, for reſigning our Perſons, Pro- 
perties, and Services to thoſe who are pleaſed 
to demand them. But the Connection of 
the Sentence, and the Compariſon in both 
Caſes, repreſent the true Meaning of them, 
that as we ſhould principally regard the 
Food of our Souls even more than that of 
our Bodies, ſo we ſhould be ſo far from 
refiſting Evil, that is, returning it, or, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, recompeneing Evil for 
Evil, that we ſhould rather ſubmit to far- 
Gs 2 yr 
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ther Injuries, and inſtead of proſecuting 
thro' a mere Spirit of Revenge, ſhould en- 
dure yet gieater Evils, and take the whole 
Furden upon ourſelves, not meaning ab- 
ſolutely, that we ſhould do this, any more 
than neglect our Labour for the Meat that 
feriſheth, but only that we ſhould rather do 
this, than run into the other Extreme of 
Revenge, that is, by a ſtrong Expreſſion 
repreſenting, that we muſt not indulge Re- 
venge at all. 

'Others have remarked farther, that even 
the moſt literal Terms in this Sentence 
fignify rather a Permiſſion than an Injunc- 
tion, and that the Inſtances ſpoken of are 
but of inconſiderable Conſequence, and that 
therefore it was no more than prudential 
Advice, deſigned for our own Sakes, to 
prevent the greater Evils of legal Conteſt or 
illegal Violences to ourſelves. Their Senſe 
of this Paſſage is thus well expreſſed in the 
Paraphraſe of an excellent Commentator. 
«© The Law allowed Retaliation of Evil, 
„% and that Injury ſhould be returned for 
Injury, and Loſs for Loſs. But I fay unto 
«+ you, Return not Evil for Evil. But if 

«cc any 
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e any Man injure you, and you cannot be 
<« relieved by juſt and Chriſtian Authority, 
© let him rather injure you ſtill than that 
vou ſhould right yourſelves by Revenge. 
And if any Man, even in going to Law 
© before juſt Authority, will be contentious 
and extort from you your Due, ſuffer 
him in ſmall Matters to go away with it, 
and rather yield him even more than 
* continue in Contention with him. And 
«© if a Man will compel you to do an un- 
«« reaſonable thing, ſuch as he has no Right 
* to demand, be content to do it, and even 
„% more than he demands, rather than re- 
« turn him Violence for his Violence.” 

Whichever of theſe Interpretations be 
thought moſt reaſonable, yet they all 
agree in ſuppoſing and allowing the Law- 
fulneſs of the Proſecution and Correction 
of the Enemies of Society, however we 
are bound to forgive aur own. The Neceſ- 
fity of the Office of the Magiſtrate, and 
of Application to it, the Neceſſity of Diſ- 
cipline and coercive Power to keep the 
World in Awe, and to force thoſe to he 
Regular and Inoffenſive, who are not diſ- 
poſed to be fo upon Principle, is ſo evident 
Gg 3 in 
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in the Reaſon of the Thing, and is ſo clearly 
approved of, and ſo much inſiſted on in other 
Parts of Scripture, that we are ſure no 
Meaning of this Paſſage can be true which 
is inconſiſtent with that. Neither would 
the ſuppoſed literal Senſe of this Direction 
be ſuitable to our Lord's own Conduct, or to 
his other Precepts on this Subject. When, 
upon his Arraignment before the High 
Frieſt and Council, One who flood by ſtruck 
him on the one Cheek, our Lord did not pre- 
ſently turn to him the other alſo, as he cer- 
tainly would have done, had this been the 
Meaning and Intent of his own Precept, 
but he calmly and rationally expoſtulated 
with his rude Aggreſſor, and repreſented 
the Injury he had done him in this unpro- 
voked and unauthorized Blow, His other 
Admonitions and Injunctions on this Subject 
anſwer to this Behaviour. If thy Brother, 
ſays he elſewhere, fall treſpaſy againſt thee, 

go and tell bim bis Fault, between thee and 
brim alone : If be ſball bear thee, thou haſt 
gained thy Brother. This was the firſt Step, 
which was to be uſed between the Parties 


alone offending and offended, but if this 


priv ate 
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private Admonition proved ineffectual, then 
farther Application was to be made to Au- 
thority, and the Offender to be laid under 
the Cenſures of the Magiſtrate Civil or Ec- 
cleſiaſtical. In like Manner expreſily, in 
another Paſſage before-cited, our Saviour 
directs thus: If thy Brother treſpaſs againſt 
thee, rebuke him. He does not bid us give 
him Encouragement and Opportunity to go 
on in his Treſpaſſes, but to repreſent his 
Fault to him, to let him know our Senſe 
of it, and to reprove him for it, and then if 
he become ſenfible of his Fault, acknow- 
ledge and amend it, i, he repent forgive him. 
Let us therefore but render the Scripture 
conſiſtent ; let us in one Paſlage by 
another, and all by the natural Light, which, 
as rational and focial Creatures, God hes 
given us, and there will be little Difficulty 
in ſtating this Argument. 

To reſume therefore the general Subject; 
Forgrveneſs, as far as it means a Freedom 
from all Perſonal Malice and Hatred, is due 
unconditionally to all Mankind, whether 
penitent or impenitent ; whether they re. 
form from or perſevere in their evil Courſes. 
The Effects of this Forgiveneſs, or, if you 

.G 2 4 will, 
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will, the Cauſe of it, are thoſe Bowels of 
Mercies and Kindneſs, as it is expreſſed in 
the Text, by which we avoid giving them 
any unneceſſary Pain, and are ready to do 
them all the good Offices, which we owe 
in general to all as to Men and Chriſtians. 
Benevolence has the firſt Poſſeſſion of our 
Nature, and therefore when we forgive as 
we ought to do, it will return in its full 
Force, and incline us to diſcharge all the 
Acts and Duties of Humanity. Whatever 
Diſcipline may be neceſſary by way of Cor- 
rection, Security, or Example, yet nothing 
farther is to be allowed, but even the Wel- 
fare of the Offender himſelf is to be con- 
fidered, as far as is conſiſtent with thoſe 
Ends. Reſentment and Proſecution is always 
in itſelf an Evil, when it is not a Remedy 
azainſt a greater, though in that Light it 
muſt be allowed to be good and reaſon- 
able. Whatever goes beyond this due Re- 
gard to the Publick Welfare, is faulty and 
criminal, and in this Senſe Forgiveneſs is 
duc to our greateſt and worſt and moſt per- 
ſevering Enemies.— But if he repent, forgive 
him, in a more generous and extenſive Senſe. 
Take no Advantage of legal Allowances to 

diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs and torment him, but if it lies ſtill 
in thy own Breaſt, remit the Penalty of the 
Tranſgreſſion, and accept of ſuch Terms 
for the Reparation of it, as thy Wants' and 
his Abilities will permit. Here ſomething 
more than the common Acts of Humanity 
is required; he is now to be conſider- 
ed not as an Enemy, but a reſtored Friend, 
and has ſome Claim to the Acts of Friend- 
ſhip from us, If we are well aſſured of his 
Repentance, there can be no Danger even 
in Readmiſſion to Places of Truft ; but the 
Degrees of theſe Effects of our Forgiveneſs 
are to be proportioned to the Degrees of our 
Perſuaſion of his Sincerity, Here there is 
great Room for thoſe other good Qualities 
to operate, which the Apoſtle in the Text 
expreſſes by Humbleneſs of Mind and Meek- 
neſs. A Freedom from partial Self-Love 
2nd boiſterous Paſſion would diſpoſe us to 
liſten to probable Evidence, and ever incline 
our Judgment and Mercy in Favour of the 
penitent Offender. It would not indeed 
blind ys againſt the plain Argyments of Rea- 
fon and common Senſe, but it would open 
our Eyes, where they are generally moſt 
blind, to the Virtues of others, and to our 
own 
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own Demerits. It would incline us, after 
the higheſt and moſt frequent Provocations, 
always to leave Room and Encouragement 
for the Amendment of the Offender, and 
always to ſuppoſe a Poffibility of the Re- 
covery of the worſt Offender. This is what 
the Scripture here ſtiles Long-Suffering, and 
what our Savioyr emphatically deſcribes in 
two Paſſages, which were cited in the pre- 
ceding Diſcourſe, but which well deſerve a 
Repetition, on Account of their own Im- 
, and their Pertinence to the pre- 
ſent Determination. Jf be treſhaſs againſt 
thee ſeven Times in a Day, and ſeven Times 
in a Day turn again to thee, ſaying I repent, 
thou ſhalt forgive him. He has put the Cafe 
beyond all human Probability, to ſhew that 
in every poſſible Inſtance Forgiveneſs is to 
be exerciſed, and that no Limits are to be 
put to it from the Number or Heinouſneſs 
of former Offences, upon Suppolition of a 
true Repentance at laſt. He had determined 
this Point in the fame Manner in another 
Place, in Anſwer to a Queſtion concerning 
it. One of his Diſciples came to him and 
ſaid, Lord, bew oft ſhall my Brother fm 


againſt 
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againſt me and I forgive him? till ſeven 
Times? Jeſus faith unto him, I ſay not unto 
thee till ſeven Times, but until ſeventy Times 
ſeven. The Meaning plainly is, that the 
greateſt Frequency of Offences is to be 
no Bar at any Time to our Forgiveneſs, 
whenever a fincere Penitence is ſufficiently 
teſtified to us, The numberleſs Repetitions 
of foregoing Treſpaſſes may indeed make it 
more difficult to give us full Satisfaction in 
this Point, but when this is given, it is then 
no Reaſon againſt our extending our Pardon 

and Mercy to thoſe who implore it. 
Having thus, from the conditional Nature 
of that Coyenant of Forgiveneſs offered to us 
in Chrift, confidered at large the Notion 
and Extent of that Forgiveneſs which we 
are called on to exerciſe towards others, I 
am now to apply the fame as an earneſt 
Moti ue to the true Diſcharge of it. Evo: 
as Chriſt forgave you, fo alſo do ye. 
Now the very Foundation itſelf of the 
Chriftian Covenant contains in it ſomewhat 
peculiarly applicable to ourſelves. Man is 
the only Creature in the Univerſe, that 
enjoys in this Reſpe the Mercy and Com- 
paſſion of God. Other Creatures partake 
of 
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of the Effects of his Goodneſs, liberally 
peured forth thro' all the Works of the 
Creation ; but then as they had no Original 
Deſert in them to merit his Favour, fo they 
had no particular Demerit to incenſe his 
Wrath, and call forth his Vengeance. Man 
was the only Being, who having abuſed his 
| Goodneſs and offended his Juſtice, was ad- 
mitted to Terms of Reconciliation, to the 
Opportunity and the Means of recovering 
the Favour of his Maker, and the Rewards 
of Virtue, even as if he had preſerved his 
Innocence entirely pure and uncorrupted, 
and had never forfeited his Original Righte- 
ouſneſs. The nge witch hept not their 
frſ8 Hate, but left their own Habitation, 
be hath reſerved without Mercy in everlaſt- 
ing Chains under Darkneſs, unto the Fudg- 
ment of the great Day. Towards Man only 
was the Divine Compaſſion extended in the 
Forgiveneſs of Offences, and a Scheme for 
his Redemption contrived and fulfilled by 
infinite Mercy, This was a Favour ſo en- 
tirely proper and peculiar to the Human 
Species, that their mutual Imitation and 
Practice of it do the more fingularly ſuit 
and become their Nature. For ſince Man, 
and 
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and Man only, has received Mercy of God, 
it is certainly moſt reaſonable, that he of 
all Creatures ſhould be diſpoſed to ſhew 
Mercy. 
But beſides this general Conſideration, 
the Importance of the Mercy itſelf ſhewn 
to us in the Offer of Forgiveneſs thro' Chrift, 
deſerves our Attention and Regard. For 
here in order to illuſtrate duly the Good- 
neſs and Compaſſion of God towards us, 
and to enforce the Imitation of it, we mult 
beſtow ſome Reflection on the infinite De- 
gree of Difference in the Guilt of thoſe 
Offences, which we are to forgive in others, 
and thoſe for which we need Forgiveneſs at 
the Hand of God. Our Bleſſed Saviour 
has repreſented this in the Parable of a King 
forgiving a Servant ten thouſand Talents, 
who notwithſtanding rigorouſly exacted of 
his Fellow-Servant an bundred Pence ; where 
the Majeſty of the Perſon offended, the 
Nature of the Offence itſelf, and ſome what 
with Regard to the Ability of the Offender, 
are ſuggeſted as the great Apggravations of 
the Difference of thoſe Iniquities which are 
committed againſt God, and thoſe which 
are 
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are committed againſt Man.—We offend 
not in the former Caſe againſt an Equal; 
ſubje& to the ſame Obligations, and liable 
to the like Tranſgreffions, but againſt the 
great Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, infinite 
in Power and tranſcendent in Holineſs. 
Again, we offend not only againſt an infinite 
Being, poſſeſſed of all poſſible Excellencies 
and Perfections in himſelf, but likewiſe 
againſt the Author of our Beings alſo, 
againſt our Supreme Benefactor as well as 
our Supreme Lord, the gracious Giver of 
all the Faculties and all the other Bleflings 
we enjoy; ſo that our Tranſgreſſions are 
not barely chargeable with Breach of Duty, 
but lie under the heavier Imputation of B- 
gratitude alſo: Whereas in all theſe In- 
ſtances our Offences againſt each other are 
minute and inconſiderable, committed a- 
gainſt thoſe who are equal in Nature, and 
not ſo greatly differenced in Situation, oc- 
caſioned often by ſevere if not imurious Be- 
haviour on the other Side, and not ufually 
committed againſt preceding Obligations. — 
The Frequency of our Offences is likewife a 
farther Aggravation of them. We are every 
Day adding to our former Sins, and repeat- 


ing 
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ing our Tranſgreſſions againſt the beſt and 
greateſt of Beings; whereas no Man can 
have ſo frequent Opportunity or Inclination 
to injure another ; which is what our Sa- 
viour ſeems to intimate, in the foremen- 
tioned Parable, in the Proportion which he 
ſpeaks of, betwixt ten thouſand Talents, and 
an hundred Pence.—Again, there is fome- 
what in the Ab::ty of the Offender towards 
the offended Perſon, which may highly 
difference the Degree and Value of the 
Offence. In Injuries betwixt Man and Man 
2 full Reparation may often be made, ſome- 
times by the voluntary Reſtitution of the 
Offender himſelf, ſometimes by the equita- 
ble Determination of the Civil Magiſtrate. 
But in Offences againſt our Maker no ſuf- 
ficient Satisfaction, no propitiatory Atone- 
ment can be offered by finful Man for the 
Diſobedience and Contempt ſhewn to the 
Authority of the Divine Laws. This was 
the Argument which Old Eli uſed with his 
Sons. If one Man fin againſt another, the 
Judge ſtall judge bin, but if a Man fon 
againſt the Lord, who ſhall intreat for bim? 
In this Senſe, as the P/almift fays, No Man 


may 
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may deliver his Brother, nor make Agreement 
with God for bim. No one can have any 
Merit to atone for his own Offences, much 
leſs for the Sins of others. That the of- 
fended Majeſty of Heaven therefore ſhould 
voluntarily offer Pardon to theſe our hei- 
nous, repeated, aggravated Offences, that 
he ſhould become the Firſt Mover to Re- 
conciliation, ſhould offer us the Remiſſion 
of our Sins, and even condeſcend to per- 
ſuade us to the Acceptance of it, is a 
Mercy almoſt as much exceeding our Ap- 
prehenſion, as our Deſert, or our Practice. 
But above all, the Method of its Accom- 
pliſhment, the Means by which our Re- 
demption was contrived and fulfilled, is the 
higheſt poſſible Proof of its Greatneſs and 
Importance. It is ſo myſterious an Inſtance 
of Mercy, that many gainſay it for the 
Reaſon for which they ought to adore it, 
and all fall infinitely ſhort in the Acknow- 
ledgment of it. For that ſuch a Miracle 
of Condeſcenſion ſhould be previouſly re- 
quiſite, that the Incarnation and Death of 
the Son of God ſhould be deemed expedient 
to open the Way to Compaſſion, and to 
render Mercy confiſtent with Juſtice, gives 
us 
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us the moſt exalted Idea both of the Righ- 
tcouſneſs and of the Benevolen@ of our 
Maker. Whether God Almighty could or 
could not abſolutely have forgiven our Sins, 
without this Method of Propitiation, is ag 
little I believe within our Power as within 
our Province to determine. It is ſufficient 
that this is the Method appointed by infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and that it clearly 
vindicates the Dignity and Authority of the 
Divine Laws, at the fame Time that it 
reaches forth Pardon to the frail Tranſ- 
greſſors of them; ſhewing at once both the 
Divine Deteſtation againſt Sin, and Tender- 
neſs towards Sinners ; in that this wonder- 
ful Humiliation was ſubmitted to by our 
Redeemer, rather than fallen Man ſhould 
finally be ruined and undone by his Tranſ- 
greſſion. This is the Streſs of the Apofth's 
Reaſoning, Even as Chriſt forgave you, ſo 
alſo do ye. St. Jabm urges juſtly the fame 
t. * Þ this was manifeſted the 
Love of Gad towards us, becauſe that God ſent 
bis only begotten Son into the World, that we 
might live thro' bim. Herein is Love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and ſent 
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his Son to be the Propitiation for our Sins. 
Belrued, if God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to 
love one another. Thus again the Author of 
the Text in another Place. Let all Bit- 
terneſs, and Wrath, and Anger, and Clamour, 
and Evil-Speaking be put away from you, with 
all Malice. And be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Chriſt's Sake hath forgruen you. 
+ Be ye therefore Followers of God, as dear 
Children ; and walk in Love as Chriſt alſo hath 
loved us, and bath given himſelf for us, an 
Offering and @ Sacrifice to God for a fweet- 


poſe are very frequently to be met with in 
Scripture. It is obſervable, that our Hleſſed 


Saviour in order to remind us perpetually of 


the Importance and the Neceflity of this 
Duty has here inſerted it in our daily Prayer, 
and made it the Condition of our imploring 
the Forgiveneſs of our own Offences ; and 
it is farther obſervable, that this was the 
Point, which he ſelected out of all the 
others therein contained, to comment upon 
and inculcate more particularly afterwards, 


Form 
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Form of Prayer, he thus immediately pro- 
ceeded. For if ye forgive Men their Treſ- 
paſſes, your Heavenly Father, will alſo forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not Men their Tre 
Paſſes, neither will your Father forgive your 


Treſpaſſes. 


Thus ſeaſonably did our Lord and his 
Apoſtles inculcate the Exerciſe of this Com- 
paſſion in us from this Pattern ſhewn to us, 
fince the Efficacy of all that our Saviour 
has done and ſuffered for us, does ſtill de- 
pend on our Imitation of him in this Par- 
ticular, and on our ſhewing that Mercy to 
others, which has been thus wonderfully 
manifeſted to us in our Salvation. All the 
great and glorious Privileges and Promiſes 
of the Goſpel have the Security of their 
Attainment fixed on theſe Terms, and our 
Hopes of Heaven, and of everlaſting Happi- 
neſs therein, are thro the Merits of Chr;/f 
founded on the Condition of our own com- 
paſſienate Temper and Conduct towards 
others, that we have not been Rigorous and 
Unforgiving to our offending Brethren. In- 
deed fo glorious an Expectation of a bleſſed 
Eternity, to which thro' the Merits of our 

Hh 2 Redeemer 
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Redeemer we are entitled, has in itſelf an 
immediate Tendency towards framing us 
to this good and compaſſionate Temper, as 
it naturally leſſens our Regard to the Things 
of this World, and conſequently our Reſent- 
ment of thoſe Injuries, which how great 
ſoever they are in themſelves, yet muſt be 
of ſo ſhort Continuance. Whether we are 
injuriouſly treated in our Perſons, Properties, 
or Reputations, yet our Comfort under all 
Adverfities is this, that the Scene will ſoon 
be changed, and that we ſhall ſhortly be 
placed in Happineſs, beyond the Reach of 
Malice and IIl-Will, where faithful Integrity 
and real Piety will be owned, approved, 
and rewarded with Felicity perfect and ever · 
laſting. Indeed could the Malice of our 
Enemies reach this Hope, could they de- 
prive us of our Immortality, or of that 
Title to Happineſs, which alone can make 
even Immortality deſireable, could they rob 
us of our heavenly Inheritance, of the 
Favour of God, and of thoſe future Joys, 
which alone can ſatisfy our natural Defires 
of Happineſs, then we might, in the Pro- 
phet's Phraſe, do well to be angry even unto 
Death, and the moſt implacable Reſent- 

. ment 
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ment would be but ſuitable to the Nature 
of the Injury offered to us. But fince Pro- 
vidence has put all theſe Things in our own 
Power, fince nothing can without our own 
Conſent rob us of thefe our glorious Hopes, 
' fince the meaneſt Man however afflicted, 
diſtreſſed, and injured at preſent, may yet 
be ſecure, if he will not injure himſelf, of 
immortal Bliſs and Glory hereafter, ſo en- 
couraging a Proſpect ſhould make us leſs 
eſteem this periſhing State, and leſs ſolici- 
tous concerning thoſe Þrjuries, which at the 
utmoſt can only leſſen the Value of thoſe 
Bleflings, which otherwiſe we muſt ſhortly 
leave for ever. Nay even theſe Injuries 
will, if rightly applied, turn to our greater 
Benefit and Advantage, as they give us an 
Opportunity of exercifing our Compaſſion 
and Good Will in the Pardon of them, of 
and glorioys Reward of it. Hereafter it 
will more profit us to have forgiven ane In- 
jury, than here it would hurt us to ſuffer 
fen thouſand. This will liken us the more to 
our gracious Redeemer, and entitle us ta 
the higher Degrees of Glory in his Pre- 


ſence. 
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TDi, This kind and charitable Temper 
will likewiſe gzaify us for the Enjoyment 
of that Seat of Bliſs, to which it will entitle 
us. Malice and III-Will would make us 
unſuitable Companions for thoſe Regions of 
Peace and Joy, where there will be neither 
Opportunity nor Diſpoſition to offer Injury ; 
where we [ſhall be deliveted from the Power 
and III Will of bad Men, and there will be 
no farther Room for Miſunderſtandings a- 
mongſt good Men, but all will rejoice in 
the Happineſs of each other, and delight in 
being the Inftruments of communicating or 
improving the Felicity of. thoſe, who are 
Partakers with them of the fame heavenly 
— May the Proſpect of that peace- 
joyful-State in Heaven influence us to 
CO 5 and may the 
divine Grace conduct us by the Path of 
Love arid; Charity to the Enjoyment of 
perfect and untarteitable Peace and Tran- 
* ; 


SERMON XII. 


On FRIENDS HII. 


DzvurT. XIII. 6. 
Y Friend, which is as thine 


own Soul. 


HIS emphatical Expreffion con- 
veys in few Words as affecting an 
Idea, and as warm a Recommen- 
dation of the Unity, the Sincerity, the 
Conſtancy of true Friendſhip, as ever was 
conveyed by the Language of any of the 
Philoſophers, who moſt delighted in the 
Contemplation of this Subject, or moſt ftu- 
died the Significancy of their Phraſes. It 
repreſents the Underſtanding, the Will, 
and the Affections of both Parties, as con- 
curring really, and diſtinguiſhed only no- 
minally, and reſolves the Union betwixt 
H h 4 them 
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them almoſt into a Perſonal Identity. It 
is introduced by its Connection with other 
the neareſt and deareſt Relations ; for when 
the inſpired Writer had occaſion to ſpeak 
of thoſe, who might be -preſumed in any 
Caſe to have the ſtrongeſt and moſt imme- 
diate Influence over one, he ends his Chmax, 
where be was ſenſible he could go no far- 
ther, by ſumming up all in the mighty 
Force and almoſt irrefiſtible Efficacy of this 
Character, thy Friend, —— ne 
own Soul. - 
The Gradation is Pe and beautiful, 

and well deſerves an entire Repetition. The 
Divine Lawgiver was them a- 


cautioning 
gainſt the Violation of the moſt fundamental 
Deſign of the Law, and very properly 
warns them againſt thoſe Temptations 
where their greateſt Danger lay, whenever 
they ſhould be allured by the pleaſing Soli- 
citations of the moſt beloved Objects of 
their Affections. If, fays he, thy Brother, 
the Son of thy Mather, or thy Som, or thy 
Daughter, or the Wife of thy Boſom, or thy 
Friend, which is as thine own Soul, entice 
thee ſecretly, — thou fralt not conſent unte 


lim, nor bear ken unto bim. 


The 
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The Propriety and Weight of the Ex- 
preſſion itſelf might well juſtify the Deſign 
of taking Occafion from it, to diſcourſe more 
largely on the Virtue of Friendſhip, and of 
applying it to that, which ought ever to 
be the Deſign of our Office, the Cauſe and 
Service of Religion. But the Occaſion, 
which has been ſpecified, of introducing 
the Mention of this Relation does more par- 
ticularly diref# us to confider it in this 
Light. It was ſpecified on Account of its 
Influence pn their Moral and Religious Con- 
duct. It was ſo important in itſelf, that it 
could not be ſuppoſed to be diſregarded in 
their moſt momentous Concernment : Thy 
Friend, which is as thine own Soul, could 
not be preſumed to be unconſulted or neg- 
lected, where the Sau itſelf is moſt imme- 
diately intereſted ; and therefore Moſes ad- 
moniſhes them not to fuffer even this inti- 
mate Familiar to miſguide them in their 
ſpiritual Affairs, but to make God himſelf 
their ſupreme Friend and only Object of 
their Worſhip. May we nos then very perti. 
nently apply this Paſſage to awaken Men's 
Thoughts on the Subject of Rehgious Friend- 
Pop, 
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ſip, to vindicate the Notion and enliven 
the Exerciſe of it? 

te hw diem made infect « previews Quo- 
ſtion, whether there be any Manner of 
Connection betwixt theſe two Ideas; whe- 
ther there was a Coalition intended betwixt 
Religion and Friendſhip; and in particular 
whether the Religion that we profeſs, au- 
thoriſes and countenances the Praftice. It 
has been doubted whether Chriſtianity ap- 
proves of the Scheme, and it has been po- 
fitively objected as an Omiſim, that it no 
where preſcribes and recommends the Exer- 
ciſe of Friendſhip, Now if Friendſhip be a 
Moral Duty, how comes it to be omitted 
in the Scheme of Chriſtianity? If it be not, 
how came it to be miſtaken for ſuch, and 
to be honoured with ſuch high, ſuch 
concurrent Teſtimonies and Encomiums 
from the Heatben World? Muſt we not ei- 
ther give up our Regard for that, which all 
Mankind have ever laid great Streſs on, or 
ack a Defect in a Revelation which 


we profeſs to rective as a perfect Rule of 
Faith and Conduct? 
A true State of the Caſe will obviate rb 


theſe Extremes, will ſhew that Men have 
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raiſed imaginary Difficulties, have been 
fighting with their own Miſtakes, and have, 
as uſual, fulfilled the Apoſtle's Deſcription 
of them, as deceiving and being deceived. 
Friendſhip, as deſcribed by the celebrated 
Author of the forementioned Objection, 
6 is not that common Benevolence and 
Charity which every Chriſtian is obliged 
* to ſhew towards all Men, and in parti- 
« cular towards his Fellow-Chriſtians, his 
** Neighbour, Brother, and Kindred, of 
*© whatever Degree, but that peculiar Re- 
*© lation which is formed by a Conſent and 
* Harmony of Minds, by mutual Efteem, 
and reciprocal Tenderneſs and Affecti- 
* on; and this he fays, is a Virtue 
« purely voluntary in a Cbriſtian, and is 
<*© no eſſential Part of his Duty; and he 
«© ward be reſerved hereafter for the gene- 
** rous Part of a thorough Friend, this is 
« ſtill behind the Curtain, and happily . 
* concealed from us that we may be the 
* more deſerving of it when it comes.” 
He allows indeed, that * under the Jews/b 
«* Diſpenſation this Virtue had its illuſtrious 
% Examples, and was in ſome Manner re- 
* commended 
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% commended to us as honourable and wor- 
* thy our Imitation.” But then he fays 
© this Heroick Virtue had anly the com 
* mon Reward of Praiſe attributed to it, 
% and could not claim a future Recompenſe 
« under a Religion, which taught no fu- 
* ture State, nor exhibited any Rewards 
* or Puniſhments befides ſuch as were 
** temporal, and had relation ta the written 
Law.“ 

The Charge therefore conſiſts of fro ſe⸗ 


of it by apy Promiſe of a future Recom- 
penſe; which upon Examination we ſhalt 
find to be in ſome Senſe falſe; and as far as 
it is true, nat to affect the Caſe, nor to 
imply what is deſigned in the Infinuation. 

It is faid in the firſt Place to be © a Vir- 
e tue purely voluntary in a Chriſtian ; ” 
.and this is juſt as true, as that it is purely 
voluntary in any other Perſon. Shew us 
any Law of Nature, or any ſtanding Pre- 
cept of the Philoſophers, by which every 
Man is required to contract Friendſhip with 
ſpme particular Perſons, in Contradiftine 


Jer. 12. 
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ction to that common Benevolence and 


Chatity which he owes to all Men, and we 
will produce a parallel Injunction to the 
fame Purpoſe from the ſacred Writings. 
But if the forementioned Deſcription of this 
Virtue be true, as it may be allowed to be, 
that it © is formed by a Conſent and Har- 
„ mony of Minds, by mutual Efteem and 
*© reciprocal Tenderneſs and Affection,“ 

then certainly it is voluntary in all; and 
though it is a great Privilege and Happineſs 
to be thus united to a worthy Partner, yet 
it is no Part of Mora! Duty to conſent at 
firſt to enter into this Relation. The Vir- 
tue conſiſts in the due Diſcharge of the Re- 
lation, when it is contracted ; and it is of 
this that the Philgſpbers have Gd fo many 
magnificent Things in their Commendations 
of Friendſhip. They did not lay it down 
as a neceſſary Point, that every Man muſt 
fix on ſome other Perſon to engage with in 
ſpecial Affections and Services as a Friend; 
but they held it neceflary that when he had 
made ſuch an Engagement, he ſhould exert 
his beſt Affections and Services in the Be- 
half of that Friend. And in this Reſpect it 
is no more voluntary in 2 Chriſtian than a 
Heathen. 
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Heathen. The Offices of Friendſbip are all 
particularly enjoined in the Goſpel, though 
the Relation itſelf is not ſo much recom- 
mended to our Choice. But on Suppoſition 
of that Relation, thoſe Virtues and good 
Qualities, which only can ſecure and adorn 
it, are diſtinctly ſpecified, and are at leaft 
applicable to bis as well as any other con- 
tracted Relation. It is left to our Choice, and 
to the Force of thoſe obvious Arguments 
which recommend the Engagement of Friend. 
ſhip, whether we will enter into it; but it 
is not left to our Choice, whether we will 
be true to the Engagement, when we have 
made it. Fidelity in every Station and Chara- 
Rer of Life is earneſtly preſcribed by the Go- 
ſpel, and whatever can be argued as owing to 
this Character from the Nature of the Rela- 
tion and the Fitneſs of Things, is confirmed 
and receives an additional Strength and Rein- 
forcement from the Doctrines and Precepts 
of the Evangelical Diſpenſation. Whatever 
Part of this Duty therefore is truly Moral, 
is really Chriftian likewiſe, and what is obli- 
gatory in the former Light is more indiſ- 


_—_ _—_ When 
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pleaſed to talk of the ſupernumerary Cares of 
Friendſhip in a Chriſtian's Account, he 
might have faid the ſame of ſome other Re- 
latrve Daties, and in particular of thoſe of 
the Conjugal State. We are no where en- 
Joined to enter into that State; but if we 
voluntarily engage in it, the proper Offices 
and Duties of it are no longer voluntary but 
Cafes, that if a Chriſtian chuſe not to enter 
into that Relation, he may ſerve God ac- 
ceptably without it; but when he has aſ- 
ſumed this Relative Character, then the 
Cares and Offices of it are Part of his Duty ; 
and in this Senſe and no other the ſame is 
true of Friendſhip. If we take not upon us 
the Relation of either of theſe, we may ful- 
fil our Part, and diſcharge our Conſcience 
in a more ſolitary Condition ; we may work 
out our own Salvation, though we enter not 
into the Ties of the conjugal or ami- 
cable Society; though theſe in particular 
"Caſes may prove great Helps and Advan- 
tages towards that End, as on the other 
Hand either of them may ſometimes lay 
ſome Impediment in our Way. The Chace 
itſelf therefore in either Caſe is Matter of 
Prudence, 
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Prudence, (and it is ſurely no Reflection on 
Chriſtianity that itis ſo) but the Conſequences 
of that Choice, the proper Offices ſuitable 
to the actual Engagement, are indiſpenſably 
binding on Conſcience. But the Diſtinction 
by which the Author of this Infinuation 


ſeemed to intend to evade the Force of this 
obvious Reflection; is this, that the comjuga! 
State is ſpoken of with Approbation in the 
New Teſtament, whereas Friendſhip, he 
fays, is not ſo much as named therein. In 
Anſwer to which it ſhould be obſerved, 
that both theſe Subjects are treated of in the 
Goſpel with a peculiar and juſt Regard to 
the State of the World at that Time ; and 
had the Author of this Objection thought 
fit to take that Part of the Subject into 
ion, he might more plauſibly 
have infiſted, that the Duties of the corjuga! 
State are purely voluntary in a Chriſtian, nay 
that the Goſpel ſeems to &/courage that uſe. 
ful and honourable Engagement, But as a 
View of the State, and Circumſtances, and 
Notions of the World at that Time, would 
have yielded a ſufficient Anſwer to that 
Objection, ſo it will equally with Regard 
to the Subject before us. There are peculiar 

Reaſons 
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Reaſons to be aſſigned, why the Writers of 
the New Teſtament were, and ſhould be, 
particularly ſparing of the Mention and Re- 
commendation of Friendſbip; not that they 
diſapproved of the Thing in its proper Ex- 
tent and Influence, but becauſe Men were 
already going into the Extreme on that Side, 
and had to high Notions of it to the Pre- 
judice of that general Love and Kindneſs, 
which they owed to all Mankind. It was 
Time to reſtrain the growing Enthuſiaſm of 
their Notions of Friend/>rp, to prevent their 
contracting and confining all their Love and 
Affection to a ſingle Object, excluſive of the 
reſt of the World, which they indulged 
uſually to ſuch a Degree, that whilſt ane 
found Charity, all others could ſcarce find 
Fuſtice from them. They profeſſedly avowed 
to love their Friends, and hate tbeir Enemies, 
and as the latter were far the greater Num- 
ber; the World ſuffered more by their Re- 
ſentment, than it gained by their Benevolence. 
They ſocentred their Affections upon particu- 
lar Objects, that to promote their Honour 
and Intereſt, they were ready to ſacriſice the 
common Obligations of Humanity. The 
Flame of their Affections burnt ſtrong with- 
Vo I. II. Ii in 
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in the narrow Limits to which it was con- 
fined, but being all ſpent there, they re- 
mained cold and indifferent to the Welfare 
of the reſt of their Fellow Creatures. Our 
Bleſſed Lord therefore and his Apoſtles ſtrove 
to reſtore our general Benevolence to its na- 
tural and priſtine Vigour. They called on 
Men to extend their Charity, to let their Af- 
fections ſpread far and wide, to forgive theit 
Enemies, and to confider all Mankind as 
their Friends. They found them ſufficiently 
inſtructed in the Nature of private and par- 
ticular Friendſhip, and ſufficiently diſpoſed 
to practiſe it; but they found that by this 
Means they were contracting an Abhorrence 
to thoſe who were not within this Circle; 
this needed a Remedy, and to this we find 
the Dictates of they Goſpel ſuitable calculated; 
they breathe univerſal Love and Charity, 
and teach us to bear Regard to our whole 
Species, however ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed 
from us by Situation, or Cuſtoms, or Opi- 
nions. And were not ſuch Directions pecu- 
liarly proper on ſuch an Occafion, and well 
ſuited to the Diſtemper, when private 
Fondneſſes had well nigh extinguiſhed all 
Publick Spirit and Love of Mankind ? Had 
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our Bleſſed Saviour now taken the Method, 
which the preſent Inſinuations of the Ob- 
jectors ſuggeſt that he ſhould have done, 
how would the ſame Preſumption and Per- 
verſeneſs, which are always affecting to 
dictate to their Maker, and to reform his 
Proceedings by their ſuperior Wiſdom, how 
would theſe have reverſed the Charge, and 
ſtill cenſured the Dictates of Revelation? 
Had our Lord dwelt much and often on the 
Exerciſe of private Friendſhip, and incul- 
cated particularly and earneſtly the ſeveral 
Offices of it, what Declamations ſhould we 
have had on the little Neceſſity of teaching 
Men thus to contract their Affections, when 
they were but too much contracted already ? 
How would they then have plauſibly argued 
on un:verſal Love and unbounded Benevo- 
lence? How ſhould we then have becn 
entertained with Lectures on the ſuperior 
Value and Virtue of being Friends to all 
Mankind? for what is now our Saviour's 
Doctrine would then have been theirs in 
Oppofition to him. Some of the Philoſophers 
themſelves, with all their high Encomiums 
on Friendſhip, were not infenfible of this 
Conſequence, but took Notice of the Diſ- 
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regard which it was bringing on to general 
Kindneſs. Now how would their Authority 
and their Teſtimonies of this Kind have 
been confronted to thoſe of the Author of 
our Diſpenſation, and how would he have 
been repreſented as the narrow-ſpirited 
Head of a particular Sect or Party, had he 
dwelt only on the Obligation of theſe private 
Engagements and Relations? Let but then 
the ſame Reflections be admitted, which 
would not have failed to have been offered, 
if the Goſpel had been more particular on 
this Subject, and let us allow that in its 
Favour, which would have been ſtrongly 
inſiſted on to its Prejudice. There was, 
we ſee, a particular Reaſon, why leſs ſhould 
be faid on a Subject, which Men were 
rather too fond of already, and which 
needed more to be reſtrained than preſſed 
on them. Diffufive Charity and extended 
Beneficence were the Points which needed 
their Attention, and claimed their Practice. 
Theſe, though much diſregarded and neg- 
lected, were their neceſſary Duties without 
any voluntary Choice or Contract, but thoſe 
additional Relations they were till at Li- 
berty to enter into, if Obligation required, 

or 
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or Inclination directed. The Exhortations 
before ſpoken of to univerſal Benevolence 
did by no Means exclude the Exerciſe of 
particular Friendſhips, but rather promoted 
them in their beſt and trueſt Senſe. For 
though all Mankind have ſome Chaim to 
our Regard, yet ſome may have a greater 
and better Claim than others, and thoſe 
who moſt deſerve our Eſteem are beſt 
entitled to it. The fame Spirit of Charity 
and Benevolence likewiſe, which we are to 
exerciſe to all, will be the beſt Preparative 
on our own Part, to enliven our Senſe of 
Obligations from particular Perſons, and to 
quicken our Return of them. The ſup» 
poſed Silence therefore of Scripture an the 
Subject of Friendſhrp is at leaſt no Diſparage- 
ment to the Cauſe, fince it has confeſſedly 
ſaid nothing to the Diſadvantage of it, fince 
it has left it in Poſſeſſion of all the former 
Arguments even in their full Force, which 
could be urged for it; and has likewiſe im- 
proved our Temper and Diſpoſition for hi5 
and every other Relation of Life. Is it not 
ſufficient, that it has ſtill all the Enforce- 
ment and Recommendation, which can 
ariſe from the Amiableneſs or Utility of it, 

li 3 from 
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from the natural or moral Excellencies and 
Benefits of it? If it has ſtill the ſame Au- 
thority and Evidence in this Reſpect, which 
cannot be denied, then in others it has 
higher Advaniages, from the general Doc- 
trines and Motives of our Religion, as I ſhall 
ſhew more particularly hereafter. 

But to come cloter to the Point as to the 
Silence of Scripture. If the New Teſtament 
confirms and enforces every Moral Duty, 
and if this be allowed to be of that Number, 
then it has the expreſs Authority of the 
Goſpel, though it be not particularly men- 
tioned, fince the Whole is jointly eſtabliſhed 
on that Foundation. The Irſpired Write 
ings, for obvious Reaſons, have not pro- 
ceeded in the Method and Form of Human 
Compoſitions. They have not delineated 
and ſubdivided the ſeveral Duties of Mora- 
lity, aſſigning to each its proper Station 
under the reſpective Heads; but they have 
in general confirmed all the Duties, which 
were before diſcoverable by the Light of 
Nature, and have ſpecified Particulars, only 
as the Occation and Connection of the Diſ- 
courſe happened to introduce them. All 
natural Relations and moral Fitneſſes ſtand 
juſt 
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juſt now as they did before ; and whatever 
Behaviour and Obedience they exacted ben, 
are juſt as ſuitable and as binding under the 
preſent Light of Revelation. Our Blefſed 
Lord tells us expreſſiy, that he * came not 
to deftroy the Law, but to fulfil it. He tells 
us this in his Sermon on the Mount upon 
the very Subject of Morality, and of that 
Law he very clearly ſpeaks. Whatever 
Argument therefore is advanced to prove 
this a Moral Virtue, will at the ſame Time 
by this Connection demonſtrate it to be a 
Chriſtian Duty; for the Diſciple of Feſus is 
tied to the Dictates of natural as well as re- 
vealed Religion, But there is farther Evi- 
dence to be offered for this Duty from the 
facred Writings. The whole Bible depends 
on the ſame Foundation, and is of the ſame 
Authority. The New Teſtament recognizes 
and confirms the Inſpiration of the Old, and 
adopts all its Laws and Precepts, which 
were not peculiar to the Fewiſh Diſpenſa- 
tion. If we were to interpret the foremen- 
tioned Declaration of our Saviour concerning 
his Deſign of fulfilling the Law, in relation 
to Moſes's Law, it will come to the fame 

Ii 4 Proof 
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Proof in the End, in Confirmation of this 
and the other Duties of Morality. For the 
Jewiſh Diſpen ſation conſiſted of Moral and 
Ceremonial Precepts, the latter of which 
were fulfilled by the Completion of their 
End as introductory to the Goſpel, and the 
former by the greater Improvement and 
ſtronger Enforcement of them. Whatever 
the Old Teſtament enjoined, if it was not 
fulfilled as Types by the Appearance of 
the Subſtance repreſented, or aboliſhed as 
merely ritual, being no longer neceſſary, 
is ſtill of full Force, and has the ſame 
Title to our Obedience ice as before the 
Publication of the Goſpel. But now cer- 
tainly there was nothing Typical or Ceremo- 
mal in thoſe Recommendations of Friendſhip 
which occur in the Old Teſtament. The 
forementioned Author is pleaſed to allow, 
that ** there were ſome illuſtrious Examples 
* of this Virtue under the Jeuiſh Diſpen- 
ce fation, which were in ſome Manner re- 
** commended to us as honourable and 
*© worthy our Imitation ;” and he could 
not but know that there were Precepts as 
well as Paticrns in the ſame inſpired Writ- 
ings, which were more than in a Manner 
| recommended 
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recommended to us, and were as plain and 
poſitive as any other of the Moral Injunc- 
tions, There are ſeveral Paſſages of this 
Kind, but at preſent I will cite but one from 
the principal Author of moral Obſervations, 
in which not only the Subſtance of the 
Doctrine js clear in itſelf, but the very Form 
of it remarkably anſwers to the Repreſenta- 
tion which has been given of this Virtue. 
It does not preſcribe, that every one muſt 
neceſſarily enter into ſuch Relations and En- 
gagements ; but it preſcribes, that every 
one that dbes, ſhould anſwer the End and 
diſcharge the Offices of it ; and it does not 
omit to ſuggeſt the great Occaſion and En- 
couragement that there is to engage in this 
Relation. I Man that hath Friends muſt 
ſhew bimſelf Friendly, and there is a Friend 
that flicketh cloſer than a Brother. Now 
unleſs it can be ſhewn, that this is cither 
directly or virtually repealed in the Goſpel, 
it is ſtill to be conſidered as the Word of 
God, and demands the Attention and Obe- 
dience of Man. But no ſuch Repeal is any 
where to be found ; no expreſs Declaration, 
no nor any intimated Suggeſtion can be offer- 

ed 


® Prov. xviii. 24. 
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ed from the New Teſtament in prejudice of 
or Diſparagement to the Virtue of true Friend- 
ſhip. Whatever therefore was argued out 
by the Philoſophers from the Light of Na- 
ture, and whatever was enjoined by the 
inſpired Writers under the Fewiſb Revelati- 
on in relation to Moral Conduct, and more 
particularly where theſe Authorities coincid- 
ed, and preſſed the fame practical Virtues up- 
en us, there the Authority of the Goppel is 
now ſuperadded to them, tho' there were 
in it no expreſs Delineation or Mention of 
them 


t neither is this all that is to be offered 


on the Evidence and Obligation of the Du- 


ties of Friendſhip from the Evangelical Diſ- 
penſation. The ſame Obſervation may be 
made on the illuſtrious Examples of Friend- 
ſhip under this as under the former Inſtitu- 
tion. Can we go higher than the Divine 
Pattern of him, who was the Author and 
Finiſher of our Faith? Did not even he, 
whoſe Doctrine and Life both preached and 
practiſed Univerſal Charity to all Mankind, 
yet diſtinguiſh one favourite Diſciple with an 
eminent and fingular Degree of Affection? 
ſhew that 

Private 


Did he not, as if on Purpoſe to 
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Private Friendſhip might be made confiftent 
with the moſt Publick Spirit, and that it 
was not through any Diſapprobation of a 
true and proper Degree of it that he had 
not more particularly enlarged on it in his 
Precepts, teſtify his Regard to it by his 
own Exerciſe of it? And did not the Holy 
Spirit add his Teſtimony, and direct the 
inſpired Writers to leave it deſignedly on 
Record, and to honour one of the Apoſtles 
with that high Title and Character of tbe 
Diſciple whom Jeſus lrved? As he then did 
often, and his Apoſtles oftner, refer his 
Diſciples to his Life and Example, direct- 
ing them to learn of him, and to be Fol- 
lowers of his Pattern, have we not the 
higheſt Authority for the Exerciſe of Friend- 
hip? And may we not, whilſt we excrt our 
good Will and good Offices to all Mankind, 
yet ſelect at the ſame Time ſome particular 
Familiar to our more intimate Regard and 
Affection? Can we not in this Inftance plead 
that which would juſtify and recommend 
us, if we could plead it in all? And appeal 
to the great Exemplar of all Perfection, as 
having trod the Path before us, in which we 
proceed and triumph? And whether this 
then 
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then be a voluntary Virtue and ſupernumera- 
7y Care in a Chriſtian, or in what Senſe it 
is ſo, an impartial and attentive Confiderer 
may readily determine. 

But after all, can it with Truth be ſaid, 
that there is no expreſs and particular Pre- 
cept of this Kind in the New Teſtament? 
The Term itſelf occurs not infrequently, and 
the Nature of the Thing is ſufficiently ex- 
preſſed without the Term. But it is faid, 
that here it is uſed for that univerſal Chari- 
fy, which we owe to all Mankind, whom 
ve are to conſider as Friends, becauſe we are 
not to confider them as Enemies, and even 
this one would think ſhould be no Reflecti- 
on upon Chriſtianity. But does this gene- 
ral Kindneſs exclude, or does it not rather 
imply the Suppoſition of more private and 
cloſe Affection betwixt particular Perſons ? 
Does not the very Rule of hing Enemies, 
ſuppoſe that we can diſtinguiſh thoſe wha 
are ſuch; and that though we are not to 
proſecute them through mere Revenge, yet 
that it is a different Kind or Degree at leaſt 


of Love, from that with which we embrace 
our Relations or Bene factors? Does not our 
Bleſſed Lord himfelf make this Diſtinction, 

and 
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and ſpeak exprefily of that Openneſs of 
Counſels and cloſe Familiarity, which are 
uſual in this Relation, and peculiar to it ; 
which others, though not Enemies, are 
not admitted to. Henceforth I call you not 
Servants, for the Servant knoweth not what 
his Lord doth ; but I have called you Friends, 
for all Things that I have heard of my Father, 
I have made known unto you. There can 
ſcarce be a more clear and poſitive Refe- 
rence to this Virtue and the Characteriſticks 
of it than this Paſſage ; yet it is not the on- 
ly one to be affigned. The Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament do elſewhere ſpeak of 
it as a known and approved Character, and 
join it with the Mention of other near and 
dear Relations. They connect the Notion, 
and unite the Expreſſion of + Kznsfolk and 
Friends — of 4 Kinſmen and near Friends, 
and elſewhere ſpeak of the proper Offices 
and Acts of ſuch Perſons. Theſe are ex- 
preſs Teſtimonies to the Approbation of this 
Virtue, its Continuance and Uſefulneſs un- 
der the Goſpel Diſpenſation. 


But 
® John xv. 1. + Lake zxi. 16. 
T A x. 24. 
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But though the Term of Frienaſtip had, 
for Reaſons before given, been more ſpa- 
ringly mention'd, yet if the Thing itſelf be 
ſufficiently recommended , if all the good 
Offices, which render it ornamental or uſe- 
ful, be clearly enough enjoined, the nomi- 
nal Omifton muſt be the leſs material. It 
bas been accurately obſerved, that the 
« Scripture not being a Book of Theory and 
« Speculation, but a plain Rule of Life for 
« Mankind, has with the utmoſt poſſible 
ce Propriety put the Principle of Virtue up- 
« on the Love of our Neighbour, which is 
« that Part of the Univerſe, that Part of 
« Mankind, that Part of our Country, 
« which comes under our immediate No- 
© tice, Acquaintance, and Influence, and 
« with which we have to do.” Conſe- 
| quently the moſt near, the moſt intimate, 
the moſt valuable Neighbour is that very 
Perſon whom we are ſpeaking of under the 
Title of a Friend, and whom by the fame 
Rule we are to love as aur ſelues, in a higher 
and ſtricter Senſe than the more remote and 
les obliging Neighbour. Our bleſſed Lord 
hialelf ſpeaks of Gratitude, which is the 

Foundation 


he Joha zv. 13. Ads zxix. 31. 
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Foundation and Cement of Friendſhip, as a 
known acknowledged Principle, and but an 
ordinary common Progreſs of Virtue, which 
they who knew but little, and practiſed leſs, 
did yet generally obſerve ; and he remarka- 
bly confirms this Principle by the Manner 
in which he has required the Improvement 
of it. If ye love them which love you, what 
Thank have ye? for Sinners alſo love thoſe 
that love them, And if ye do good to them 
which do good to you, what Thank have ye? 
for Sinners alſo do even the ſame. But love ye 
your Enemies, &c. Our Saviour does here 
in expreſs Words allow and approve of the 
Intercourſe of private Friendſhip ; only he 
dĩrects that all our Benevolence ſhould not 
be confined to it. The very Heathens 
knew it, and the very Sinners practiſed it; 
which is no Diſparagement to the Duty, but 
is a plain Reaſon why it was not neceffary 
to infiſt much upon it, but to proceed rather 
n 


Luke vi. 32, 33, 34 
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rouſly, if a Readineſs to offer Reproof to 
others, and to receive it thankfully from 
them ourſelves, if univerſal Charity of eve- 
ry Kind, and of the moſt exalted Degree, 
be required in the Goſpel, if theſe admira- 
ble Preparatives for Friendſhip be the frequent 
Subject of the Evangelical Exhortations and 
Injunctions, as all muſt allow, can it admit 
of a Doubt, whether the practical Applica- 
tion of them in this amiable and beneficial 
Relation be not approved of and confirmed 
by the New Teſtament, or whether it can 
fairly be ſaid, that it is filet on this Sub- 
ject ? 

"ha ſame Reflections will ſhew how far 
the other Part of the Objection is true or 
material, that there is no Enforcement of 
this Virtue in the Bible by the Promiiſe of a 
future Recompence. If any Portion of 
©« Reward,” fays the Writer abovemen- 
tioned, *©* be reſerved hereafter for the ge- 
© nerous Part of a thorough Friend, it is 
te ſtill behind the Curtain, and happily 
* concealed from us, that we may be the 
* more deſerving of it, when it comes. 
He allows that under the Jeuiſb Dil- 
« penſation it had its illuſtriaus — 


% and was in ſome Manner recommended 
to us as honourable and worthy our Imi- 
* tation.— But this Heroick Virtue had 
* only the common Reward of Praiſe 
c attributed to it, and could not claim a 
* future Recompence under a Religion 
% which taught no future State.” — I will 
not at preſent enter very far into that 
Queſtion, whether the Fewi/h Religion 
taught no future State; it may be proper 
principally to remark what Uſe all Sceptical 
Writers are ever ready to make of the ſup- 
poſed Truth of that Notion. And becauſe 
it is particularly objected in Reference to 
the Subject before us, I will offer a Word 
or two on the Point itſelf. 

Now whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 
the Light which the Pentateuch affords in 
this Article, yet ſome Teſtimonies in the 
enſuing Books of the Old Teſtament are 
ſufficiently clear to this Purpoſe. Either 
they had learnt it from ſome Paſlages in the 
Moſjaick Books, which appear not in their 
full Light to us, or they had other particu- 
lar Revelations concerning it, or they re- 
ceived it with others by Traditional In- 
ſtruction, or they collected it from the fame 

Vor. II. K k Arguments 
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Arguments from which the reſt of Man- 
kind have inferred a future State of Retri- 
bution ; to which of thefe Grounds foever 
it was owing, yet their Belief of it is plain 
and expreſs. God, ſays the Author of the 
Book of Ecclefiaſtes, * ſhall bring every Work 
into Judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil. It then the 
Offices of Friendſbip are confeſſedly a good 
Work, here is a pofitive Teſtimony of a 
future Recompence of it ; for to what End 
is the bringing a good Work into Judgment, 
but in order to bring it to a Reward? The 
Inference is ſtrong, and the Argument 
unanſwerable, and it is very clearly con- 
firmed by that expreſs Declaration of the 
Prophet Daniel, Many of them, or the Many, 
as it ſhould be tranſlated, the numerous 
Generations which have preceded our 
Times, as well as thoſe which ſhall here- 
after ſucceed us before the general Judg- 
ment ſpoken of, + The many that then ſhall 
fleep in the Duſt of the Earth, ſhall awake, 
ſome to everlaſting Life, and ſome to Shame 
and everlaſting Contempt. And they that be 
wiſe ſhall ſhine as the Brightneſs of the Fir- 
| mament, 
Eccles xii. 14. + Dan. xii. 2, 3. 
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mament, and they that turn many to Righ- 
teouſneſs as the Stars for ever and ever. Flere 
is the Doctrine of a glorious Retribution in 
another World in its full Force and in a 
very lively Repreſentation ; and the parti- 
cular Promiſe of it to practical Viſdom or 
Piety, and to the happy Succeſs of En- 
deavours to convert others to the fame Cauſe 
and Intereſt of true Righteouſneſs, is entirely 
applicable to the very Deſign, the Aim, 
the Diligence, the Conſtancy of Religious 
Friendſhip. 

But again, had the Evidence of this Kind 
been leſs clear and ſatisfactory, yet fince all 
the Moral Precepts of the Old Teſtament 
are adopted into and confirmed by the New, 
therefore this Queſtion concerning the Light 
of the Jewiſßh Diſpenſation in relation to 
Futurity, would in this ReſpeR be needleſs 
amongſt us, and the Inference drawn from 
hence, to the Prejudice of this Virtue, ab- 
ſolutely foreign and groundleſs. For cer- 
tainly the Portion of Reward reſerved here- 
after for the generous Diſcharge of every 
relative Duty cannot now be ſaid in the 
forementioned Phraſe to be behind the Cur. 
tain, but is brought into full View and er- 

Kk 2 t. 11 
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tain Aſſurance. Life and Immortality are 
emphatically faid to be brought to Light 
through the Goſpel. The meaneſt Chriſtian 
has clearer Satisfaction in this Article than 
the wiſeſt Philoſopher could ever arrive at 
by his moſt enlightned Reaſonings, and by 
this very Article has farther Knowledge of 
and higher Enforcements to the due Diſ- 
charge of all the Offices which are ſuitable 
to the ſeveral Relations of Life. If theſe 
forementioned Obſervations may have ſhewn, 

that Friendſhip is no way excluded by the 

Scheme of the Chriſtian Revelation, then 

this will turn to its farther Advantage, and 

more diſtinctly aſcertain the Notion and 
quicken the Exerciſe of it. It was before 
ſhewn, that it is as much an Evangelical as 
it was a Moral or Fewiſh Virtue ; and we 
may now add, that it is much more ſo, and 
in its true Senſe and beſt Degree rather 
peculiar to the Goſpel than diſcountenanced 
by it. For if Friendſhip be, as it has been 
defined to be, an Union betwixt juſt and 


«« good Men in their joint Intereſt and Con- 
ce cernment and for the Advancement there- 
* of,” thena Revelation which ſo much im- 
proves their Notion both of real Goodneſs, 

and 
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and of their true Intereſt, muſt proportion- 
ably improve the ir Senſe of a true and ſin⸗ 
cere Friendſhip. The Moralifts themſelves 
make Virtue the firſt Preliminary to and 
Foundation of this Relation. They do not 
allow an Intimacy and Aſſiſtance in wrong 
Purſuits to bear this Title. They thought 
this ſacred Name was proſtituted, and the 
Thing itſelf much miſrepreſented when it 
was uſed to fignify a mere Familiarity, or 
a joint Concurrence in trivial or unworthy 
Schemes. They were to maintain their 
Character as Rational and Social Creatures, 
and to render their private Friendſhips con- 
ſiſtent with and inſtrumental to that End, 
before they could claim the Advantages and 
Honours due to this high Relation. Need 
we prove then, that Chriſtianity beſt de- 
ſcribes and recommends that Character? or 
that doing ſo, it beſt delineates the Nature 
and enforces the Offices of true Friendſhip ? 
The clearex Republication of the Law uf 
Nature, and the higher Improvements of 
Morality, which are confeſſedly the Praiſes 
and Privileges of the Goſpel, are of great 
Weight in this Argument, and are fo many 


Kk 3 Helps 
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Helps to a right Notion and uniform Prac- 
tice of the Duties of this relative Charac- 
ter. 

But the more diſtin Account which 
this Revelation has given to Mankind of 
their true Intereſt is a more obvious, if not 
a more important Argument to the ſame 
Purpoſe. The Senſe which it has inſpired 
us with of our Importance in the Creation, 
and of the glorious Expectations which we 
are entitled to after the preſent tranſitory 
Scene of our Exiſtence, has a cloſe Connec- 
tion with the preſent Subject, and do much 
improve both the Notion and the Exerciſe 
of this Virtue. For how inconſiderable a 
Creature is Man, if confidered only as acting 
a Part in the preſent World, and lofing his 
Being at his Departure from it, in Com- 
pariſon of that View of him which Revela- 
tion affords, as but preparing himſelf to act 
a higher Part in the Scenes of Futurity, 
. and as entitled to the Hope of endlefs Exiſt- 
ence and Happineſs? If Frienaſtip then 
te the Union of two Perſons in their joint 
Intereſt and Concernment, and for the Ad- 
vancement thereof, how extremely difterent 
is this Union if cenſidered between Beings 


3 
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as of ſhort Lives and ſmall Hopes, or as 
Paſſengers to a whole Eternity? One can- 
not omit to mention the uniform Omiſſion 
of the Philoſophers on this Article. What- 
ever their private Sentiments of Futurity 
might be, they do not introduce them to 
ennoble and enliven this Subject; yet what 
an important Influence muſt this Doctrine 
have on the Duties of Friend/bip. An In- 
timacy betwixt two Perſons, who mult 
ſhortly be ſeparated from each other, and 
according to the former Suppoſition muſt 
then be ſeparated for ever, and an Union 
betwixt thoſe who eſteem themſelves Can- 
didates for Immortality, and are aiming to 
improve and purify each other for a future 
Viſion and farther Enioyment through Ages 
of Ages, muſt be differenced in its Nature 
as well as its Importance, nor can one fail to 
diſtinguiſh, which is the moſt defireable 
and moſt momentous View of it. The 
Importance of the Hopes propoſed and aſ- 
certained in our Revelation, gives an addi- 
tional Value to the Human Species in every 
Capacity and Character, and particularly 
gives Dignity and Significance to his Friend- 
ſip. For how much more affecting and 
KK 4 comfortable 
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comfortable is the Refleftion, when I con- 
fider that I may ſerve my Friend in no leſs 
Inſtance than in his rue Happineſs, in the 
very End of his Creation, and for no leſs 
Duration than for ever, for the whole Eter- 
nity through which he is intended to exiſt, 
than it would be, if we were merely in the 
State of Nature, gueſſing at what was right 
and uſeful, and concluding all our Views 
in the melancholy Proſpect of the Grave ? 
It is indeed that Knowledge of ourſelves, 
which we are bleſſed with in the Goſpel, 
which makes it worth while to think of 
contracting Friendſhips, and to enter into En- 
gagements to ſerve thoſe, whom we fincerely 
love, in an Intereſt which we are now 
aſſured it ſo exceedingly concerns them and 
ourſelves to ſecure, If the Heathens thought 
the Delight and Utility of it even in the 
tranſitory Intereſts of this Life were enough 
to recommend it to Eſteem and Practice, 
and pleaded univerſal Conſent in the Caſe, 
how much more ſtrongly may we plead 
the Pleaſure and Profit of promoting eternal 
Intereſts, and fecuring to the belaved Qb- 
jects of our Care and Affection a Felicity 
which Accidents cannot impair, nor Time 
Wear 
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wear out? And this likewiſe gives every 
Man an Opportunity of doing ſome effectual 
Service to his Friend. I may be diſabled by 
Caſualties, by the Diſtreſs of my Circum- 
ſtances, or my Want of competent Judg- 
ment, from relieving the Wants or directing 
the Counſels of him who enjoys my beſt 
and fincereſt good Wiſhes ; but as a Chr:i/- 
tian, I cannot miſtake his ſupreme Intereſt, 
but can recommend him and all his Con- 
cerns to the Care and Protection of an Al- 
mighty Benefactor. The meaneſt Diſciple 
of Chriſt has an Intereſt in the Court of 
Heaven ; and to every other Diſciple, who 
really believes what he profeſſes, that In- 
tereſt is the moſt defireable Privilege and 
Blefling. AI Man may now lay down his Life 
for his Friend upon a rational View, ſuch as 
he can juſtify to God and his own Conſci- 
ence, and ſuch as may well ſupport him in 
the Undertaking ; whilſt only ſome few 
exalted Heroick Spirits were capable of this 
in the unenlightned World, If Religion 
then makes the Practice of the hardeft Part 
of Friendſhip more eaſy and acceptable to 
every common Believer, certainly it is of 
great Advantage to this Cauſe, and will cut 

off 
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off much of that Reproach which is caſt on 
it by the Proverb of a neighbouring Na- 
tion; The Dead and the Abſent,” fay 
they, have but few Friends ;” but if Men 
act really upon Chriſtian Principles, theſe 
will have their Friends as well as others. 
Though frequent Society and Converſation 
be one great Means of keeping up the 
Warmth of this Relation amongſt all, and 
almoſt the only one amongſt ignorant 
Heathens or thoughtleſs Chriſtians, yet to 
thoſe who confider and apply the Doctrines 
they profeſs, neither remote Diſtance in 
this World, nor their Removal into another, 
will alienate the Regard of their former 
friendly Well-Wiſhers. An abſent Friend 
does often moſt need fome Teſtimony of 
the Affection and Aſſiſtance of this relative 
Character; and he who guides all his Ac- 
tions by the Expectation of giving an Ac- 
count of them, will be aſhamed and afraid 
to neglect the Diſcharge of his friendly En- 
gage ments, merely becauſe the other is not 
always at hand to claim it. With Regard 
to the Deceaſed, there is no one Point in 
which the Importance of Religion in Rela- 
tion to Friendj/p docs more ſtrongly appear. 

The 
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The Relation muſt be diſſolved of courſe 
in the Heathens Account, when one of the 
Parties ceaſes to be; if his Being is extin- 
guiſhed, there is an End of all farther Inter- 
courſe with him, a Period to all Services 
to be adminiſtred to or received from him: 
And this would be a great Diſcouragement 
to the contracting of Friendſhips, as it would 
occaſion inconſolable Sorrow to the Sur- 
viver. The Loſs of Friends by Death is in 
itſelf ſo ſevere a Calamity, that I know not 
how it would be ſupported without the 
Proſpect which Chriſtianity affords us; it 
might even tempt Men to Deſpair and the 
raſh Conſequences of it: The preſent Af- 
fliction would be greater than all the former 
Advantages of Virtue could ballance, and 
no one would chuſe to multiply Relations 
on ſuch great Uncertainties. But when I 
can conſider my Friend as ſtill in Being, as 
removed only to another but better State, 
then the Relation till ſubſiſts, and though 
Nature and Reaſon will warrant ſome ſorrow- 
ful Relentings at the Removal of our neareſt 
and deareſt Acquaintance, yet Religion will 
teach us not to ſorrow as Men without Hope, 
but to look forward to a future Scene, when 
we 
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we may again expect to enjoy their Society 
without the Fear of ever loſing it again. 
When we thus believe the Communion of 
Saints, and confider the Church Militant in 
Relation to that which is Triumphant, we 
may then maintain a Kind of Intercourſe 
with them, regard them only as abſent 
Friends, and by diſcharging with Pleaſure 
the ſame Offices which would be acceptable 
to them if they were preſent, lay a Foun- 
dation for a higher Felicity in our future 
Meeting at the general Conſummation of 
all Things. Their Memory is then more 
than a mere Name, or Creature of the Ima- 
gination; it exiſts in a real Character, and our 
Friendſhip may ſtill be teſtified towards them, 
though they are now above the Want of 
our Aſſiſtance. The Primitive Chriſtians 
were ſenfible of this, and took Care to 
fonify their Senſe of it, and the Continuance 
of their Friendſhip to thoſe who had been 
their Benefactors whilſt living, by early 
Commemorations and Interceſſions for them, 
which were inoffenſive and juſtifiable in the 
Senſe and Manner in which they uſed them, 
though unwarrantable Doctrines and Prac- 
tices have ſince gradually crept in, and been 
built 
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built on this Foundation. Neither is Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory filent as to Inſtances of 
Friendſhip in the ſtricteſt Senſe of that 
Word, amongſt ſome of the Primitive 
Chriſtians ; nor have later Ages been with- 
out ſome bright Examples of the fame Vir- 
tue. It is one of the groſſeſt Errors, (if it 
may be reproved by ſo gentle a Term) 
which the forementioned Author has fallen 
into, when, in order to ſuggeſt a ſtrong Pre- 
judice againſt Chriſtianity, he ſays by Way 
of Reflection on Biſhop Teylor's Diſcourſe 
on this Subject, that in Reality the good 
*« Biſhop draws all his Notions as well as 
«« Examples of private Friendſhip from the 
cc Heathen World, or from the Times 
«« preceding Chriſtianity.” The Diſcourſe 
itſelf ſtands ſo open and full a Diſproof of 
this Cenſure, that it is ſcarce poſſible to add 
to the Confutation of the Notion, or to the 
Shame of the Author; but were Men to 
take the ſame Liberties of deviating from 
the Truth in the Vindication of Religion, 
as others do in the Miſrepreſentation of it, 
they would, and very defervedly, meet with 
the ſevereſt Cenſure. I will only add, out 
of the many Inftances, which might be 

aſſigned, 
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aſſigned, the eminent Friendſhip which ſub. 
fiſted betwixt Euſebius and Pamphilus, which 
was ſo cloſe and intenſe, that their Hiſtorian 
ſays, as if in Alluſion to the Language of 
the Text, that they ſeemed to have but one 
Soul be:ween them ; and when the Martyr- 
dom of the latter had ſeparated them from 
the Preſence of each other, and put a Stop 
to the former Exchange of good Offices be- 
tween them, yet it did not put an End to 
their League of Love and Amity, but the 
Surviver copied the Pattern, afſumed the 
Name, and wrote the Hiſtory of his former 
dear Companion; and continued to enjoy 
his Friend in a Senſe and Method which 
Heathen Principles could not have taught 
or ſupported. 

Upon the Whole then, it is ſo far from 
true, that there is no Portion of Reward 
reſerved hereafter, or revealed and pro- 
miſed at preſent to the generous Offices of 
Friendſhip, in the Syſtem of the Bible, that 
it is to that Revelation only that we owe 
this Encouragement. The general Doctrine 
of a future Retribution, and the eſpecial 
Promiſes of ſuperior Rewards to ſuperior 


Degrees of Piety and Virtue, are all applica- 
ble 
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ble to this particular Caſe; which is con- 
firmed by the Confirmation of the whole 
Moral Law, is farther mentioned in a Man- 
ner of Approbation and Applauſe, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the higheſt Pattern that ever 
did Honour to Humanity. 

And now what might be ſaid, what has 
often been ſaid from the Teſtimony of Rea- 
ſon and Experience concerning the Advan- 
tages and Offices of Friendſhip, is true in a 
ſtricter Senſe, and enforced in a much 
ſtronger Manner, when we thus confider 
it in a Religious View. If the Benefit of 
Advice in Doubts, of Aſſiſtance in Diffi- 
culties, of Comfort in Afflictions, of Ad- 
monition in falſe Steps, and Countenance 
and Support in right Purſuits, if theſe reſult 
from the kind Endeavours of one, who has 
leſs Partiality and yet equal Zeal for our 
Welfare with ourſelves, of what plain Im- 
portance are theſe Things in the Caſe of 
our Salvation, where we are ſo liable to 
miſtake, ſo prone to tranſgreſs, ſo apt to 
grow thoughtleſs and unconcerned. There 
could not be that abandoned Diſſoluteneſs 
in ſome, that groſs Error in others, that 
aftoniſhing and inconſiſtent Indifference to- 


wards 
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wards their eternal Intereſts in ſo great a 
Part of Mankind, if Men would conſecrate 
their Engagements to this Purpoſe, would 
make this the Foundation of their Friend- 
ſhip, and conſent to uſe the ſame Freedom 
in ſpiritual Matters, as all who affume this 
Character muſt do in all other Caſes. Our 
Publick Exhortations, we fee, are little re- 
garded ; Men will not apply our moſt par- 
ticular Advices or Reproofs to themſelves, 
or if their Conſcience does almoſt unavoida- 
bly make the Application, yet then they 
are apt rather to conceive Reſentment againſt 
the Reprover, than a juſt Concern and In- 
dignation againſt themſelves as having given 

ſo much Occafion for the Reproof. But a 
private Adviſer comes every way qualified 
for this uſeful but difficult Office. 
Friend which is as thine own Soul muſt know 
the Diſtempers and even Weakneſſes of thy 
Sour, and is free from every Charge of In- 
tereſt and Defigh in his Attempt of healing 
them. His Character claims Attention for 
his own Sake, and his known Regard to 
thee enforces it for thine own Intereſt ; and 
when his Admonition relates to a Point of 
Duty, the Obedience due to our ſupreme 


and 
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and common Friend adds a Weight to it, 
which no other Conſideration can equal. 
His Application will neceflarily prevent 
Inattention, and upon the actual Contempla- 
tion of theſe Things no Man can poſſibly 
be indifferent about the Event, or wilfully 
embrace a Scheme, which apparently leads 
to everlaſting Deſtruction. In ſhort, Men 
either would not deviate at all from the 
Path of Virtue, or they would ſpeedily re- 
turn into it, if they had a Religious Friend 
ever at Watch for their ſpiritual Welfare, 
ready to repreſerit the Conſequences of a 
wrong or a doubtful Choice, ſoliciĩtous to 
direct them right, and to cultivate their 
well-meaning Endeavours. 

And as the Advantages, fo the Offices of 
Friendſhip are proportionably improved by 
the Doctrines and Precepts of Religion. 
What before was Matter of Prudence does 
now in many Caſes become a ſtrict Point of 
Duty, and that which under the Law of 
Nature might be doubtful is now through 
the Light of Revelation more determinate 
and neceffary. Authority is now added to 
Argument, and a differcnt Zeal becomes the 
Purſuit of eternal Intereſts than that which 
vor. II. LI related 
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related merely to the diſcretionary Conduct 
| of temporal Concerns. The fame Fidelity 
and Conſtancy which the Philo- 
ſophers talk of; the. greater Earneſtneſs, 
Conde ſcenſion, and Watchfulneſs which the 
Apoſtles preſcribe, ſuit the Relation of Re- 
ligious Friendſhip ; the Obligation to the 
Diſcharge of them is more clear and weighty ; 
the Neglect unpardonable, and the Violation 
more heinous and intolerable. ; 

Let us but beſtow one Reflection farther 
on the ſpeedy End which is coming on us 
all, and then confider in how different a 
Light the Heathen and the Chriftian Friends 
will meet in the other World. The beſt 
of the former will then ſee in what trifling 
Intereſts they ſo induftriouſly laboured ; 
whilſt the latter will be confirmed in the 
Wiſdom of their Choice, and will ſtand 
entitled to a ſuperior Degree of Felicity, as 
having not only ſecured their own Salvation, 
but contributed ſo ſucceſsfully to that of 
others, Their Happineſs will in itſelf be 
improved by ſecing the Security of their 
Friends, befides the additional Reward 
aſſigned to thoſe who have turned others to 


Righteonfucþs. Let us remember and apply 
this, 
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this, whilſt our Converſation in the World 
enables us to apply it to their and our own 
Advantage; let us reflect how happy a 
Circumſtance we ſhall then eſteem it, if in 
our private Intercourſe with our Friends and 
Acquaintance we ſhall be found to have 
inſpired one good Thought, quickened one 
good Purpoſe, and prevailed with any of 
them by our Influence over them to purſue 
the true and the right Path; to fulfil the 
End of their Creation, and ſecure their 
ſupreme Intereſt, Let us then reſolve to 
act this friendly Part, amongſt all as Oppor- 
tunity offers, but principally amongſt thoſe 
to whom we profeſs a particular Regard, and 
who really enjoy the deepeſt Share in our 
Affections. Let us every one, as the 
Apoſtle adviſes, endeavour to pleaſe his 
Neighbour or Friend for his Good to Edifica- 
tion ; — not ſeeking our own Profit, but the 
Profit of many, that they may be ſaved. 
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Exo D. XXIII. 11. 


And the Lord ſpale unto Moſes Face 
zo Face, as a Man ſpeaketh unto 


his Priend. 


HE Honour of Moſes on the one 
Part, and the infinite Condeſcen- 

fion of the Heavenly Majeſty on 
the other, are here repreſented in the 
Terms which Divine Wiſdom 
could uſe, or at leaſt in the higheſt Terms 
which human Apprehenſions could reach. 
The FJewi/b Lawgiver, we are told, was 
admitted to the immediate Viſion of and the 
moſt familiar Converſation with his Maker; 
he received his Dictates with that open 
2» Counſels, and that entire 
Ll 3 Delight 
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Delight and Satisfaction, with which Friends 
exchange their Notions, Deſigns, and Ad- 
vices, by mutual Intercourſe. Every one 
is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Nature, the 
Pleafure, the Profit of this Intimacy betwixt 
the Human Species on Earth, and therefore 
the Privilege of Moſes in being thus ad- 
mitted to the Preſence of the God of 
Heaven, to the Enjoyment of his Perſonal 
Inſtruction and the Knowledge of his Coun- 
ſels, is deſcribed by this Figure. The Lord 
fade unt Moſes Face to Face, as a Man 
ſpeaketh unt bis Friend. 
The Familiarity and the Pleaſure of this 
Intercourſe ſeem to be the Points intended 
by this Deſcription, God Almighty is elſe» 
where ſaid to ſpeak * Face to Face to the 
Children of J15ael, when he delivered the 
Law to them on Mount Sinai; but then 
this was at with many Circumſtances 
of Terror, which the Author of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews emphatically deſcribes, con- 
cluding with this particular Part of the Ac- 
count, that ſo terrible at that Time was the 
Sight, that even + Moſes ſaid, I exceedingly 
Fear and quake. This however was an Ap- 
1 
* Deut. v. 4. + Heb. xii. 21, 
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pearance of a Publick Kind, and the Terror 
of it was intended for the Uſe of the People, 

to impreſs in them a ſtrong Senſe of the 
Authority of the Lawgiver, and of the Im- 
portance ef the Precepts then delivered to 
them. But when Mofes was admitted to 
private Conferences with his Maker, then 
the gracious Light of his Countenance ſup- 
ported the Interview; he received with 
Pleaſure the Dictates of ſupreme Wiſdom, 

and uttered without Fear the Doubts and 
Apprehenſions of his own well-meaning, 
but ſometimes ill-judging Thoughts: He 
enjoyed the Honour and Delightof a Friendly 
Converſation with his God, which Adam 
in his State of Innocence, and Abraham, who 
who was expreſlly called the Friend of God, 
had been favoured with before him. The 
Nature of this Favour, and the Ground of 
it in the Virtue and Fidelity of the Perſon 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, are thus repreſented by 
God himſelf in his Reproof of the Children 
of Iſrael for Want of a due Regard to this 
his choſen Servant. He ſaid, Hear now my 
Werds : If there be a Prophet among you, I 
the Lord will make myſelf known unto bim 
Ll 4 in 
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in a Vifion, and will peak unto him in 4 
Dream. My Servant Moſes is not ſo, who is 
faithful in all my Houſe. With bim will 1 
Speak Mouth to Mouth, even apparently, not 
in dark Speeches; and the Similitude of the 
| ford ſhall he bebold : Wherefore then were ye 
not afraid to ſpeak againſt my Servant Moſes ? 
Other Perſons were for the Good of the 
Publick to be admitted to ſome Degrees of 
Revelation, but only in the common Me- 
thods of it ; whilſt this their Lawgiver was 

diſtinguiſhed by this fingular Circumſtance 
of Favour and Familiarity, to which the 
others could make no Pretenfions. The 
Uſe of this Privilege, the ſuitable Worth 
of his Character, which made him not unfit 
for the Divine Confidence, the Dignity and 
Delight of this Friendly Correſpondence 
betwixt the Creator and one of the beſt of 
his Creatures, and the Advantage of it, as 
far as any Advantage can ariſe by publiſhing 
the Goodnets, exciting the Praiſe, and ſet- 
ting forth the Glory of God, are farther 
repreſented in this earlieſt Hiſtory ; and the 
whole Pentateuch is but a Comment on the 
Uſe and Pleaſure of that Condeſcenſion ex- 
prefled in the Texi. 


NR 
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It is plainly an Expreſſion of the Divine 
Favour by a Reference to that unreſerved 
Degree of Familiarity which paſſes amongſt 


Men in their profeſſed Friendſhips, and the 
very Manner of the Allufion is a Kind of 


Juſtification of the Practice. It particularly 
leads us to confider it in a Religiaus View, 
and to connect with it the Notion of the 
Blefling of God on this contracted Relation 
with our Fellow-Creatures. It raiſes our 
Thoughts to that happy Time, when this 
peculiar Privilege will be the common Lot 
of every good Chriſtian, when the Lord 
will ſpeak to us Face to Face, —and we ſhall 
fee him as he is; and under this Proſpect it 
directs us to ſpeak to our Friends as Crea- 
tures of ſuch Expectation, and in this Senſe 
to ſpeak as the Lord did unto Moſes, that is, 
on Religious Subjects, and with a View to 
promote the Spiritual as well as Temporal 
Welfare of Mankind. 

It is indeed the Neglect of this Part of 
the Subjet, which has injured the other 
Branches of it both in Speculation and Prac- 
tice. It is the Want of Religion which has 
deftroyed this as well as every other Moral 
Virtue, The Ignorance of, or diſregard to 

revealed 
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revealed Notions has ſometitnes occafioned 
a Miſrepreſentation of it in Do&#rine, and 
the ſame Cauſe has more often occafioned 
2 Violation of it in Cnducf. Men write as 
if they had forgot their Original Corruption, 
and live as if they had forgot their invaluable 
Redemption from it. Accordingly they draw 
the Character above Life in their Delinea- 
tions of it, and ent a Friend, like the 
Wiſe Man of the Stoicks, as an Ideal Per- 
fon; and yet after all their magnifying 
Deſcriptions, when they come to act their 
Part in the World, there they fall ſhort of 
that rational and uſeful Degree of that Cha- 
rater, which is attainable. Their Diſcourſes 
and their Practices in this Reſpect vary as 
widely as the different Qualities, which 
Ariſtotle ſpake of in his famous Sentence on 
| this Subject, when he ſaid that he muſt be 
cither Brutal or Divine, who could ſubfiſt 
without ſome Degree of the Pleaſure of 
Friendftip ; meaning plainly, that he muſt 
be ſomething more or {ſs than Human, muſt 
be above the Wants or below the Privileges 
of our Nature, who could enjoy himſelf 
without the Delight of ſocial Converſe. 
But if one was to.dwell only on ſome Diſ- 

courſes 
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courſes on this Subject, one ſhould be apt 
e was always ſorne- 
thing like that ſpoken of in the Text, that 
one Party at leaſt was all-wiſe and ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient, was ever able and ever willing to ferve 
the other truly and effectually. On the 
other Hand, a View of Mankind drawn out 
of Idea into their actual Intercourſes would 
caſt us down a ſtupendous Height from theſe 
Expectations, and leave us almoft ever in 
Diſtruſt and Deſpair, Were we to look 
only into common Life, without any At- 
tention to the Speculations and Diſcourſes 
of Wiſe and Good Men in all Ages, we 
ſhould ſcarce diſcover that there were ſuch 
high Principles and Profeflions amongft 
the Human Species, but ſhould rather be 
tempted to think that we were going to 
engage in an imaginary Argument. The 
Truth is, the Word has been fo often de- 
in its Uſe, and the Thing itſelf ſo 
rarely exemplified in Practice, that there 
are not only many falſe and hypocritical Pre- 
tences to it, but even the Sincere are miſ- 
guided in their Notions of it; their En- 
deavours and Offices conſequently are miſ- 
applied, and the Benefits of the Relation 

much 


Fn. 


much leſſened in their Importance, if not 
loſt in their entire Deſign. Till the Notion 
of it therefore be recovered, and its Nature 
duly ſtated, we may wander in our Specu- 
lations and go aſtray in our Practices, and 
general Declamations an the Uſe and Ex- 
cellency of Friendſhip can work little or na 
profitable Effect. Whilſt Men expect the 
Privileges of this Relation where it is not 
offered, and claim it where it is not due, 
there will be many Exclamations of the 
Breach of Friendſb1p, which are indeed ill- 
founded ; and where this Familiarity is 
contracted on / Principles, or engaged in 
to promote wrong Purſuits, there it will 
often be hazardous in its Continuance, and 
always fatal in the Event. That we may 
at leaſt ſet out right in this Engagement, 
and thereby admit a probable Proſpect of a 
happy Progreſs and ſucceſsful} Conclufion, 
it may be proper to offer ſome Obſervations 
on the Nature and Qualifications of true 
Friendſhip, and the Divine Condeſcenſion 
here expreſſed by the Alluſion to it will be 
ſome Guide to our Reflections. 

The Text itfelf by the very Form and 
Letter of it may ſuggeſt two principal Cir- 
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cumſtances of its Nature with Regard to the 
Unity of the Relation and the external Speci- 
fication of the Engagement. The fingular 
Number, in which it is here expreſſed, diſ- 
tinguiſhes the Scarceneſs of the Character. 
He faith not unto Friends as of many, but 
unto bis Friend, which is that one Perſon 
with whom that unreſerved Familiarity is 
contracted. The obvious Remark from 
hence is, that there can be no great Multi- 
plicity in this Relation; the mete Inti- 
macy of Acquaintance, and the Exchange 
of common good Offices betwixt Men, do 
not come up to this Title : The general 
Good-will and Deſire of preventing and re- 
lieving Calamities may and indeed ought to 
be Univerſal, and to extend as far as our 
whole Species, but our particular Affections, 
if divided amongſt many, cannot ariſe to 
that Intenſeneſs which this Relation claims. 
The Son of Sirach, whom I ſhall have fre- 
quent Occaſion to cite on this Subject, does 
thus with great Prudence and Propriety re- 
preſent the Diſtinction betwixt general 
Kindneſs and particular Friendſhip. * Be 
at Peace with many, lays he, n 

ve 
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have but one Counſellor of @ thouſand. The 
Friend to whom we communicate all our 
Duel without Reſerve he diſtinguiſhes by 
that very Title, and deſcribes him by that 
he tells us ſhould be Ore of 4 Thouſand, of 
thoſe whom we live with upon the common 
Terms of Peace and Amity. Not every 
one of thoſe to whom we wiſh well, nor 
even of thoſe who with well to us, may on 
all Accounts be proper to be admitted into 
this eſpecial Confidence ; or if were, 
yet the Multiplicity of interfering Counſels 
and Intereſts would be improper in itſelf. 
But there may be ſeveral Degrees of Friend- 
ap, or rather Steps of Advance towards it, 
though they do not end at laſt in that high 
and compleat Character itſelf. We may 
have a Regard, beyond that Benevolence 
which we owe to all Mankind, for many 
whom notwithſtanding we take not into 
the Communication of our Secrets, nor 
equal in our Eſteem and Affection to that 
Friend, whom we fpeak to not only Face to 
Face but Heart to Heart. But in all theſe 
intermediate Degrees of Kindneſs, there is 
Room for Error and Miſapprehenſion. 

Some 
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Some are ſo unexperienced or ſo ill-judging, 
that they have miſtaken Cvility for Friend- 
ſhip, and having met with that Kindneſs 
and Condeſcenſion which the well-educated 
and good-natured ſhew to all the World, 
have concluded themſelves particular Fa- 
vourites, and preſumed to rank themſelves 
in this high Relation. And if they havg 
not afterwards met with thoſe farther Fa- 
yours to which their vain Expectations had 
raiſed them, then learn to declaim on 
the Unfaithfulneſs of World, and think 
themſelves injured where indeed they are 
already under fome Obligation. Others, 
who are not liable to this extreme 
of Weakneſs, yet are apt to look on one 
peculiar Favour as the Earneſt of more, and 

to flatter themſelves that a paſt Kindneſs is 
a Sort of Title to a continued Series of the 
ſame in Reverfion. But neither is every 
Benefactar a Friend in the Senſe in which 
we are now uſing that Term: The Bene- 
volence, which Good Men exert in every 
Inſtance and Opportunity of doing Good, 
may lead them to confer a Benefit merely 
becauſe it is wanted, without particular Re- 
gard to the Object on whom it is conferred; 


Or 
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or if it be beſtowed on that Perſon by 
Choice, in Preference to all others (which 
heightens the Obligation) yet this is only a 
Friendly Act, not a direct Engagement in 
Friendſhip. It binds the Receiver to Grati- 
tude, but it does not bind the Giver to far- 
ther Acts of Beneficence towards that par- 
icular Perſon; and Reaſon may ſeem to 
plead for a different Diſtribution of the en- 
ſuing Favours, that others may partake of 
the Bleſſings of this beneficent Diſpoſition. 
Tis true, Charity on the one Hand, and 
Gratitude on the other, are good Prepara- 
tives for Friendſhip, and are often the Occa- 
fions and Beginnings of it, but they do not 
+ amount to the Whole of the Character. 
And even when this Intercourſe of good 
Offices is repeated and carried on in ſeveral 
Inftances, it yields only a hopeful Proſpect 
of attaining at length to this Relation. But 
this cannot be actually attained, till the 
ty of the Benefactor be voluntarily waved, 
and his Condeſcenfion has invited the obliged 
Perſon to an open and unreſerved Exchange 
of Counſels and Aſſiſtances. 


The 
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The primary Notion therefore of Friend. 
ſhip muſt be a free outward Profeſſion of 
Good Will betwixt the Parties concerned. 
This is the other Circumſtance ſuggeſted by 
the Letter of the Text. The Streſs is laid 
on the Freedom of Speech which a Man 
uſes towards his Friend. There muſt be a 
ſuitable Profeſſion from the Mouth to notify 
and illuſtrate the Language of the Heart. 
The Pleaſure and Profit of this Virtue muſt 
not depend on Preſumptions and Intima- 
tions, but muſt ariſe from an expreſs Can- 
tract. The moſt earneſt good Withes to 
the Welfare of the other, if kept ſecret in 
the Breaſt, are not entitled to this Name 
and Privilege, nor can they be ſecure of a 
ſuitable Return, in which the Value of this 
Relation conſiſts. The Affection muſt be 
mutual, and mutually known, or it is not 
what we call Friendſbip; but whatever 
Merit there may be in d:/entereſted Love and 
Service on the one Side, if there be not a 
ſuitable Return, or Endeavour towards it, 
or if there be not a poſitive Engagement to 
ſecure and aſcertain it, there cannot be the 
Satisfaction of this Relation. There may 
be great Deceit and Infincerity in ſuch Pro- 

Vol. II. Mm feſſions, 


| 
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feſſions, but there can be no Pretenſions to 
Friendſhip without them. There muſt be 


at leaſt a ſolemn external Engagement be- 


tween two Perſons to promote zealouſly 
each other's Intereſt, before there can be 
the very Appearance of this Virtue. Many 
other Circumſtances may be requiſite to 
compleat and fulfil it, but this is the firſt 
undoubted Preliminary, 

The Context however may fairly be ap- 
plied to illuſtrate farther the Nature of this 
Subject. The Character of Moſes himſelf, 
the Wiſdom of the Laws which publiſhed, 
the Integrity with which he diſcharged his 
Commiſſion, and the Zeal with which he 
preſſed the Obſervance of their Duty on 
others, may properly lead us to confider the 
ſeveral Quakfications for Friendſbip ; and 
particularly for that which ſhould ſubſiſt 
betwixt the Diſciples of Revelation. And 
theſe for Method Sake, as well as for the 


Alluſion to the forementioned Parts of 
| Moſes's Character, may be conſidered with 


Regard to the Underftanding, the Will, 
and the Affections. 
A competent Share of Underſtanding is 
the Foundation of every Rational Aſſocia- 
tion, 
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tion, and much more of ſo reſined an one 
as that of Friendſbip. It is neceſſary to com- 
prehend the ſeveral Parts of Moral Duty, 
without which this Virtue cannot ſubſiſt; 
and it is neceflary to know what this par- 
ticular Relation requires of us. There muſt 
be ſome Experience and Improvement of 
Knowledge to diſtinguiſh the real Defign 
and true Intereſt of our Friend; there muſt 
be Thought to apply the Motives in all 
Caſes, and Judgment to do it in parti 
Inftances. Moſes was ſo ſenſible of this in 
thoſe Offices of Divine Friendſhiþ with 
which he was entruſted, that he thought 
himſelf on this Account unworthy of them, 
and after having pleaded his own natural 
Imperfections as incapacitating him for the 
proper Diſcharge of the Commiſſion which 
was delivered to him, deſires that ſome 
fitter Perſon might be employed in the Un- 
dertaking. He ſaid, O my Lord, ſend T1 
pray thee by the Hand of him, whom thou 
wilt ſend, or, as it is better rendred in the 
Margin, by the Hand of him whom thou 
ſhouldft ſend. And though this appears to 
have been nothing more than true Humility, 

Mm 2 and 
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and was adjudged to be ſo by the Searcher 
of Hearts, who perſiſted in employing this 
his choſen Servant, and who could, as he 
himſelf fignifies in his Anſwer, ſuperna- 
turally ſupply the Defects of his Miſſianary, 
yet amongſt Men, who can only judge by 
Appearances, and cannot beſtow Under- 
ſtanding, where it is really wanted and 
much wiſhed, the intellectual Capacity and 
practical Improvement of the propoſed Part- 
ner of their Joys and Sorrows, their Schemes 
and Undertakings, muſt be confidered. Tis 
true, their Humility, their Senſe of their 
Imperfections, and Diſtruſt of their own 
Abilities, are very far from Diſqualifications ; 
they are rather preſumptive Proofs of their 
true Knowledge, for theſe are rarely found 
in Ignorance or Folly ; or if they were, they 
would then admit of Inſtruction and Im- 
provement, and might in Time be fit for 
this exalted Relation, But fome Capacity 
there muſt be to receive and communicate 
uſeful Knowledge even in the common 
Concerns of this Life, and much more in 
thoſe which relate to our Preparation tor 
another, 


The 
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The compleateſt Definition which has 
hitherto I think bcen offered of Friendſhip 
is, that it is an Union between juſt and 
% good Men in their joint Intereſt and 
«© Concernment, and for the Advancement 
*© thereof.” Thoſe who have thus defined 
it have undoubtedly ſuppoſed a good Degree 
of Underſtanding implied in this Account, as 
being the neceſſary Foundation of Juſtice 
and Goodneſs ; but might it not be proper 
to be more explicit in this Article, and to 
add this determinate Circumſtance? Muſt 
they not be wi/e or at leaſt /enfible Perſons 
who are capable of this Character, and is 
not this Addition neceſſary to perfect the 
Attempt of defining the Nature of Friend- 
hip? Muſt not ſome Regard be had, muſt 
it not be preſcribed to be had, to the Capa- 
city of the Perſon whom we propoſe to 
aſſume to this Relation, and conſequently 
to our neareſt Intereſts, and cloſeſt Defigns ? 
A Man may be juſt and good, and yet may 
not have thoſe Talents of Experience and 
Diſcretion which would be proper in that 
Friend whom we truſt with the Knowledge 
of our Counſels and the Direction of our 
Practices. A diſtinguiſhed Improvement of 

M m 3 Under- 
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Underſtanding may not be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, yet even that muſt be conſidered as 
an Advantage ; but ſome Degree of it muſt 
be requiſite, if we expect to enjoy Advice 
and Conduct in our Frienaſhip. There are 
indeed no Offices whatſoever in which Pru- 
dence is more wanting than in thoſe of this 
Relation, to ſteer the Defigns, correct the 
Errors, and reprove the Faults of him whom 
we wiſh well to, in the moſt acceptable and 
effectual Method: The ſame Diſcretion is 
requiſite likewiſe to accept thoſe Offices in 
a proper Manner; the beſt Acts of Friend- 
ſhip may otherwiſe through Folly be miſ- 
taken for Tokens of Exmity, and the Un- 
wiſe may break off and renounce a Man's 
Friendſhip for the very Offices for which he 
ought the more to value and eſteem it. 
The Son of Sirach therefore repreſents 
Weakneſs of Underſtanding as abſolutely 
incapacitating a Man for this Relation, fince 
ſuch an one neither knows what to offer, 


nor what to expect ſuitable to the Character 


that he ſuſtains ; and his Repreſentation is 
in Words which contain a Mixture of Seri- 


ouſneſs and Sarcaſm. * The Fool faith, 1 
| have 


® Ecclys. xx. 16, 17. 
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bave no Friends, I have no Thank for all my 
good Deeds, and they that eat my Bread ſpeak 
Evil of me. How oft and of how many ſhall 
be be laughed to Scorn ! for he knoweth not a- 
right what it is to have, and it is all one unto 
- bim as if he bad it not, The Scorn which 
he ſpeaks of is an obvious Conſequence, and 
at the ſame Time a certain Proof of the 
Incapacity of mental Weakneſs for this 
Character. There cannot poſſibly be any 
true Friendſhip, where there is not ſome 
Degree of Efteem ; and one may add, that 
even our own Eſteem will in a good Mea- 
ſure depend on the Reputation which the 
other is known to bear amongſt the reſt of 
the World. We may be willing to hide the 
Weakneſs of one whoſe Intereſt we have 
any Reaſon to regard, but we cannot in- 
wardly value his Judgment and Aſſiſtance, 
whom we know to be the Scorn and Con- 
tempt of others; we cannot rely with that 
Confidence which Friendſhip requires, on his 
careful Diſcharge of thoſe good Offices for 
us which our Intereſt may require, nor 
even on his right Acceptance of thoſe our 
good Offices for him, which our beſt Judg- 
ment may prompt us to contrive and exe- 
Mm 4 cute. 
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cute. Folly may miſinterpret the Deſigns 
"of Prudence; and the Weak are uſually 
moſt eager to have their Intereſts proſecuted 
immediately, without Reſpect to the Expe- 
diency of the Means, and are apt to blame 
the Negligence of Friends, who are at the 
fame Time induftrious with equal Zeal and 
more Wiſdom to accompliſh their Schemes 
with better Succeſs. And as there is nothing 
which does more leſſen Affection, or more 
frequently occafion that real Diſregard 
which is unjuſtly imputed, than Diſtruſt of 
our Sincerity, ſo there is no greater or more 
frequent Cauſe of this Jealouſy, than Weak- 
neſs of Underſtanding ; which uſually doubts 
of every Meaſure that it does not compre- 
hend, and on that very Account is liable to 
numberleſs Suſpicions. Now as this is a 
voluntary Relation founded on Choice, and 
formed by Confent, and as nothing ſooner 
betrays itſelf than Defe& of Intellectuals, 
therefore no wiſe Man will for his own 
Sake deliberately enter into Engagement 
with an unwiſe one, or bind himſelf to a 
conſtant Society with a Perſon whoſe Un- 
derſtanding he diſeſteems, and from whoſe 
Counſel and Converſation he can expect 
neither 
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neither Pleaſure nor Profit. This would be 
to be unequally yoked together indeed ; for what 
Enjoyment or Improvement can the Con- 
templative reap from the Unthinking 
what Uſe or Beauty could reſult from ſuch 
unſuitable Society ? 

It may ſeem hard to deny the Advan- 
tages of Friendſhip to any who have not for- 
feired them by a voluntary Offence, and 
particularly in this Caſe to exclude thoſe 
the fartheſt from it, who ſeem moſt to 
want the Aſſiſtance of it. But unleſs we 
think ourſelves at Liberty to call our Maker 
to Account for the unequal Diſtribution of 
his Gifts, we muſt acquieſce in the Diſpen- 
fations of Providence as they are, and form 
our Notions from Fa#, not from Wiſhes 
or imaginary Suppoſitions. The Truth is, 
the Incapacity for Friendſhip is one of the 
greateſt Infelicities attending a Defect of 
Underflanding, yet that does not at all alter 
the Caſe, but it muſt remain to be the 
Misfortune of thoſe who are not blefſed 
with better Intellectuals. Theſe however 
may meet with Relief in another Method; 
they are the proper Objects of our Charity, 
though not of our Friendſtip; they may 


excite 
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excite Compaſſion though not Efteem, and 
may reap the Benefit of their Benevolence, 
who do not expect any Return from them. 
But this Relation ſuppoſes a mutual Inter- 
courſe of Affection and Eſteem, and mutual 
Confidence and Joy in each other's Endea- 
vours and Succeſs. If the One through 
ſuperior Diſcernment diſtinguiſh the Weak- 
neſs and Incapacity of the Other, though 
he may continue his Good Will and Good 
Wiſhes to him, yet he cannot take that 
Complacency in him, in which the Delight 
of this Relation confifts; or if Both are 
ſuppoſed equally deficient, fo as not to find 
out each other's Defects, the Society of ſuch 
Perſons will ſcarce be thought worthy the 
honourable and pleaſurable Name of Friend- 
ſorp. 

But again, as a competent Share of Un- 
derflanding is neceſſary to qualify a Man for 
this Relation, ſo a real Integrity of Vill 
and Goodneſs of Diſpoſition are requiſite to 
the fame Purpoſe. A Soundneſs of Princi- 


ple, and a Steadineſs in acting according to 
it, are the great Characteriſticks which 
diſtinguiſh the Perſon fit to be choſen for 
this Engagement. Under the Light of 

| Reafon 
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Reaſon only, the Principles of natural Re. 
ligion and the Practical Diſcharge of the 
Duties of Morality were the ſure Foundation. 
Nor are theſe now leſs neceſſary than ever. 
But then under the Light that we enjoy, 
theſe ſame natural Principles and moral 
Practices, if fincerely pleaded and truly 
followed, will not fail to lead us to the Ac- 
knowledgment of the Chri/tian Faith. The 
Scheme of our Redemption, when embraced 
and applied, will both improve our Virtue 
and ennoble our Hopes, will render the End 
of all our Purſuits more defireable, and the 
Means more beneficial. It dignifies every 
rational Purſuit of Mankind, gives Encou- 
ragement to it, 1 
more important Ser vice to each other, than 
any other Scheme could promiſe or ſecure. 
That our Religion in particular admits of 
and en the Exerciſe of Friendſhrp, 
I have before ſhewn at large; and that the 
Offices of it are in that Light much more 
ſecure and more momentous, is a certain Con- 
ſequence of the Suppoſition of the Truth of 
it. It carries its Advantages into Futurity, 
and ſecures the Fidelity of it by the fame 
important Motive. It gives it an Authority 

and 
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and Weight which every other Scheme is 
deficient in, and by the federal Relation 
which we bear to our Saviour, adds Ho- 
nour and Advantage to the Relation which 
we contract among our Fellow-Creatures. 
Our Lord himſelf allows us to aſſume this 
Title with Regard to himſelf, when we are 
zealous in his Intereſts and fincere in his 
Service. Te are my Friends, ſays he, if 
ye do whatſoever I command you. But then 
the Univerſality of our Allegiance, and the 
Principle of it likewiſe, in order to entitle 
us to this Privilege, are here obſervable. It 
is not a tranſient Act of Obedience which 
will enter us into a Friendſhip with God, 
any more than a fingle Benefaction will en- 
gage the like from Men; nor will a pruden- 
tial Act, however good in itſelf, if done 
only for our own Convenience, engage 
Affection and Recompence from eitber. 
It was the uniform Virtue and Submiſſion 
of Abraham, his Zeal to cultivate a Prin- 
ciple of Duty in himſelf, and to promote 
the fame in others, his entire Regard to the 
Precepts and Reſignation to the Diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, which entitled him to 

| this 
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this Prerogative, and gained him this diſ- 
tinguiſhing Character of Honour. Thus 
St. James repreſents it. Was not Abra- 
bam our Father juſtified by Works, when be 
had offered bis Son Iſaac upon the Altar? Seeft 
thou hom Faith wrought with his Works, and 
by Works was Faith made perfect? And the 
Scripture was fulfilled which faith, Abrabam 
believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
Righteouſneſs, and be was called the Friend of 
God. The Foundation of the Privilege 
ſpecified in my Text, the Advancement of 
Moſes to the like Honour is repreſented in 
the fame Manner in the New Teſtament. 
+ By Faith Moſes, when be was come to 
Tears, refuſed to be called the Son of Pharagh's 
Daughter, choofing rather to ſuffer Aflictian 
with the People of God, than to enjey the 
Pleaſures of Sin for a Seaſon ; efteeming the 
Reproach of Chriſt greater Riches than the 
Treaſures of Egypt, for he had Refpe# unto the 
Recompence of Reward. By Faith le forjco:: 
Egypt, not fearing the Wrath of the King, for 
be endured as ſceing him who is inviſble. This 
conſtant Regard to the inviſible God pro- 
duced in the Event a more v//ble Abpeararce 
of 
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of the Divine Majeſty; and Moſes, having 
for ſome Time walked by Faith, not by Sight, 
was at length admitted to the Privilege of 
Sight alſo. And the Lord fpake unto him 
Face to Face, as a Man fpeaketh unto his 
Friend. Now the very Qualities which are 
the Recommendation to the Favour and 
Friendſhip of the Creator, are thoſe which 
enable us to give the moſt effectual Aſſiſt- 
ance to our Fellow-Creatures; and if it be 
defireable to have a Favourite of Heaven 
for the Guide of our Counſels and Conſola- 
tion of our Sorrows, this both by Provi- 
dential Direction and by the natural Effect 
of Goodneſs will be our happy Lot, if to 
the beſt of our Judgment we fix our Choice 
on a Virtuous Behever, on one who will 
ſincerely join with us in the Purſuit of Vir- 
tue upon Evangelical Principles. To this 
we may particularly apply what the Sor of 
Sirach ſpake indeed under a different Diſ- 
penſation; who after having deſcribed the 
Benefit of Friendſhip by that emphatical 
Expreſſion, A faithful Friend is the Medicine 
of Life, goes on to add, * and they that fear 


the Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the 
Lerd 
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Lord ſhall direct bis Friendſhip arigbt, for as 
he is, ſo ſhall his Neighbour, that is, his in- 
timate Neighbour and peculiar Famihar, 
be alſo. 

But if we conſider our Religion merely as 
a Confirmation of Morality, its Importance, 
its Neceſſity will in that Light ſufficiently 
appear. Vice will in itſelf undermine the 
very Notion and Defign of Friendſhip. 
Every Inſtance of Immorality has an im- 
mediate Tendency to prevent or to violate 
it, and each vicious Character is an abſolute 
Diſqualification for this Office. Let us 
briefly review the plain Proofs of this in 
the moſt obvious Inſtances of immoral Con- 
duct. 

In the firſt Place Pride will be found 
inconſiſtent with the Intent and Uſe of this 
Character. This will ſo raiſe a Man in his 
own Eſteem, that he will deſpair of finding 
his Equal, and will therefore think every 
one unworthy to be thus affociated with 
him. He will be fo far from imitating the 
infinite Condeſcenſion of the Divine Majeſty 
in ſpeaking to one of his Creatures Face to 
Face as a Man ſpeaketh unto his Friend, that 
he will be ready to think that Honour too 


great 
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great even for one of his Fellow-Creatures. 
He will diſpenſe his beſt Deeds with 
ſuch an Air of Superiority as to keep the 
Receiver ſtill at his former Diſtance, and 
will not admit of that Familiarity in which 
the Life and Spirit of this Relation conſiſt. 
He will not be ſenfible enough of his own 
Imperfection to receive Advice, and he will 
give his Advice in that Stile of Authority 
which will but leſſen its Influence. He will 
dictate rather than counſel, and will yield 
his Aſſiſtance as a Favour to the other, not 
as a Pleaſure to himſelf. Above all, Pride 
is the ſure Root of Fealoufy, at the Advance 
of which Friendſhip flies for ever. When 
Men grow ſuſpicious of the Praiſe of their 
neareſt Intimate, and begin to interpret it 
as a Reflection on themſelves, there is a fure 
Period of all Pretenfions to this Virtue. 
This excluded David from all Share of 
Eſteem and Affection in the Breaſt of Saul, 
of whom he had merited as much as a Sub- 
je& could do of his Prince, and bid as fair 
for a Claim to his Friendſbip. He had healed 
his Diſtemper, compoſed his Mind, defended 
his Perſon from immediate Aſſaults, and de- 
livered both him and his Kingdom from an 

unminent 
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imminent Danger by a very extraordinary 
and ſucceſsful Enterprize ; but in ſhort he 
had done too much for a proud Mind to 
accept of. The TJeakufy of the King was 
moved, and he rejected David for thoſe 
very Services for which a generous Temper 
would have loved and valued him. He 
could not bear thoſe eminent and illuftrious 
Deeds which ſeemed to eclipſe his own, 
but perſecuted him as an Enemy for thoſe 
Offices for which he ſhould have eſteemed 
him as his beſt Friend. He could not help 
uttering the Ground of his Diſlike, which 
is a ſtrong Proof of the high Degree it was 
ariſen to, in that he had not the common. 
Prudence and Caution to conceal it, but he 
expreſſes clearly his Reſentment againſt him 
to be owing to the ſuperior Praiſes that he 
had attained. * And Saul was very wroth, 
and the Saying diſoleaſed bim; and be ſaid, 
They have aſcribed unto David ten thouſands, 
and to me they have aſcribed but thouſands : 
and what can he baue more but the Kingdom? 
And Saul eyed David, that is, looked on 
him with a jealous Eye, from that Day for- 
ward. 

Vor. II. Nn Again, 
3 ® 1 Sam. wü. 9, 9. 
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Again, the. Covetous Man is ſo taken up 
with his own ſecular Views, that he can 
have no Part of his Heart open for the Diſ- 


intereſtedneſs of Friend/bip: The Genero- 


ſity of purſuing abſtractedly the Felicity of 
another, and the Pleaſure of doing Good. 
for its own Sake, are Myſteries to him ; the 
Senſations and Reflections which promote 
his own Welfare he feels and underſtands, 
but the Doctrine of facrificing his own In- 
tereſt to the Welfare of a Friend is what he 
has not Ears to hear, nor a Soul to concerve. 
The Aſſiſtance of another to promote his 
awn Deſigns he will liſten to with Readineſs, 
hut the Notion of Returns will be learned 
againſt: the Stream of the Inclinations ; he 
will/ diſappoint the greater Part of the juſt 
Expectations from him, and return the leſſer 
with. Reluctance and Difficulty, Nay it 
will be: well if Sins of Oui prove the 
Whole of the Charge, and the worſt Effects 

of this Vice, It may too probably. lead 
Men to the groſſer Violatious af this Duty, 
even. to betray and ruin that very Perſon 
— they had engaged to protect and 
afſiſt. The Inconfiſtency of this Temper 
wich the „ 
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be illuſtrated in a higher Inſtance than in 
that of Judas, who renounced and betrayed 
the beſt Friend that ever appeared in Hu- 
man Nature for a Conſideration of mean 
Profit, and fold his Maſter, who was in- 


deed the Redeemer of Mankind, for a Bribe 


no greater than thirty Pieces of Sifver. The 
ſame Temper will ever be likely to produce 
the ſame Effet, and we may apply to the 
Caſe of a common Friend, what our Saviour 


ſpake in relation to our ſupreme Benefattor, 
that we cannot ſerve him and Mammon. 


Again, The Furious and Impatient have 


not Sedateneſs and Temper enough for an 
Intimacy of this Kind with Human Infir- 
mities; their Quickneſs to miſapprehend' 
dubious Conduct, and Vehemency to reſent 
ſmall Etrors, are improper Qualifications 
for Confidence and unreſerved Familiarities. 
The wild Flights of Paſſion will not ſpate 
a Friend, but will utter every opprobrious 
Charge, and inflame beyond Redreſs Miſun- 
ings which ſhould have been fup- 
preſſed in the firſt Step. 
who had accurately confidered the Springs 
and Influences of the ſeveral Motions of the 
Human Soul, does not fail to infert a Cau- 
Nn 2 Bon 


Solomon himſelf, 


"= 
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tion of this Kind, and to give expreſs Ad- 
vice not to admit one of this Character to 
our intimate Company and Converſation. 
* Make no Friendſhip, ſays he, with an 
Angry Man, and with a Furious Man thou 
ſhalt not go : One Reaſon of which he adds, 
Left thou learn bis Ways and get a Snare to 
thy Soul; that is, leſt thou be engaged in his 
paſſionate Diſputes, and be drawn into vexa- 
tious Controverfies; which muſt end in 
breaking Friendſhip with him, or in violat- 
ing the Rights of others. The contrary 
Virtue and Diſpoſition of Meekneſs was the 
very Character and Recommendation of the 
Perſon fo highly dignified in the Text, for 
it is particularly recorded of + tbe Man 
Moſes, to whom this inary Favour 
was ſhewn, that he was very meek above all 
the Men that were upon the Face of the Earth : 
And if this was ſome Title and Incitement 
to the Divine Fawour, much more neceflary 
muſt it be in the Cultivation of Human 
Again, the Revengefu/ muſt be incapable 
of this Relation. There are ſo many Frail. 
tics in human Nature, and fo many wrong 


© © Prov, xxii. 24. + Numb. xii. 3. | 
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Steps in human Conduct, that there is 
daily Occaſion for mutual Charity and Far- 
giveneſs, and he who cannot cverlook an 
Error of falſe Judgment, or even of inad- 
vertent Practice, muſt not lock to enjoy the 
Pleaſure of Friendſbip in this World, If 
we are not always ready to receive Submiſ- 
ſion and Acknowledgment, and to extend 
the Pardon that we ſo often need, we can- 
not hope for any Continuance of this Inter- 
courſe even with the beſt of Men; or if 
we were never fo perfect ourſelves, yet un- 
leſs we have Compailion for the Imperfec- 
tions of others, this might fit us for the 
angelical but not for the human Society. 
It was the very Intent of this Relation to 
ſuccour, remedy, and relieve theſe Imper- 
fections, and there is little Merit in pardon- 
ing thoſe who endeavour themſelves to con- 
quer them. It is indeed a Point of evan- 
gelical Perfection to forgive our Enemies, but 
ſurely it is the Dictate of common Senſe 
and of heathen Morality to forgive our 

Farther, The Jatemperate are plainly 
unfit for Confidence ; in the Hours of Exceſs 
they are without all Guard or Caution, and 
| Nn 3 the 
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the moſt ſecret and ſerious Concerns of a 
Man's Soul may by this Means become the 
publick Jeſt of the Licentious and Prophane. 
Be he never ſo wile and faithful in his ſaber 
Intervals, yet the Folly and Communica- 
tiveneſs of Drunkenneſs will prejudice all his 
other Qualifications, and deſtroy all that 
Eſteem and Truſt which are neceſſary ta 
this Relation. Or if there could be true 
and ſincere Regard and Society between 
Perſons of this Character, yet it would tend 
to Ruin, to the mutual and ſpeedy Deſtruc. 
tion of each other, and therefore could not 
merit the Name of Friendſhip. Solomon 
therefore adviſes, * Be not amongſt Wine 
Bibbers, among} riatous Eaters of Fleſh, for 
the Drunkard and the Glytton ſhall came ta 
Poverty, But befides theſe remoter Evils 
and probable ill Conſequences to their For- 
funes, there are more immediate Dangers 
attending their Perſons in.theſe intemperate 
Aſſociations. As the Declaimer on the 
powerful Effects of Wine remarks in the 
apocryphal Book of Eſdras, + When they are 
in their Cups they forget their Love both ta 
Friends and Brethren, and a little after draw 


out 


» Prov. ail. 21, 32. Ear. hi. 22. 
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out Swords. We cannot exemplify this in 


a more remarkable Inſtance than in the well 
known Hiſtory of him who conquered all 
the human Species but himſelf, who in a 
drunken Paſſion killed with his own Hands 
his particular Friend Gitus, the Preſerver 
of his Life, the appointed Repreſentative of 
his Perſon in a very important Command, 
the Partaker of all his Counſels, and Com- 
panion of all his Delights: Whoſe Death he 
afterwards regretted with ſuch ex treme and 
intenſe Grief, that he was with the utmoſt 


Difficulty diverted from the fatal Reſolution 


of following him, and of aven 
der by Violence on himſelf. 
The Character of the Lufful is for the 
fame and ſome other Reaſons inconſiſtent 
with this Relation. There are no Ties fo 
ſolemn and facred which an unreſtrained 
Purſuit of this Vice will not violate ; nay 
there are no two Things fo abſolutely con- 
tradictory in Nature as Friendſhip and Luft, 
the one being the higheſt Refinement, the 
ather the loweſt Debaſement of Love. Their 
Aims are diametrically oppoſite, and do not 
only interfere by Accident, but vary by 
Principle, and in the whole Courſe and 
Na 4 Progreſs, 
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Progreſs, the Beginning as well as End, are 
ever thwarting each other. Senſuality by 
its natural Influence debaſes the Underſtand - 
ing, perverts the Will, and corrupts the 
Afﬀections; the Purification of all which is 
the very Scheme and Deſign of this Virtue, 
Or where ſo much Self- Deceit has prevailed, 
that Men of this Turn have entered into 
this Engagement, yet how readily have 
they ſacrificed the Obligation and the De- 
light of it to the firſt Temptation of this 
Sort ? How often have they violated the 
Laws of Hoſpitality, braken through the 
neareſt and deareſt Ties of Conjugal Felicity, 
and ruined the Peace of whole Families, to 
indulge this baſe and ſhameful Patſion? We 
have had too many Inftances of this in the 
Experience of our own Times, and we have 
one Example of it in the Scripture- Hiſtory, 
in the Caſe of Sampon, whoſe * Wife in his 
Abſence was given to bis Companion whom be 
bad uſed as his Friend. 

Again, The Vice of Cowardice is an entire 
Diſqualification for this Relation. He who 
wants Reſolution to ſupport his right Senti- 
ments, wants that very Talent which muſt 


give 


# Judg. xiv. 20. 
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give Credit and Uſe to the Offices of Friend- 
ip, Aſſiſtance is moſt needed in Times 
of Peril and Difficulty, and in this Situation 
the Faint-bearted will be tempted to deſert 
at leaſt, if not betray. In the very Seaſon 
the Exigences of which he was calculated 
to anſwer, he will fall away, and will ſa- 
crifice the Welfare even of one. whom he 
wiſhes well to, for the preſent Security of 
himſelf, A Friend, ſays Solomon, that is, a 
true one, Irueth at all Times, and à Brother 
is born for . But the Diſingenuity 
of this Temper will make a Man act as if 
he were born for Proſperity only, or at leaſt 
for himſelf only in all Seaſons, and will de- 
feat the Hopes of his Friend in the Day of 
his Need and Expectation. What the Son of 
Sirach ſays is particularly applicable to this 
Character, whether originally intended, ot 
not, with an immediate View to it. Some 


Friend is .a Companion at the Table, and will 
not continue in the Day of thy Afflition. But 
in thy Proſperity be will be as thv/elf, and will 
be bold over thy Servants. If thou be brought 
low he will be againſt thee, and will hide bim- 
felf from thy Face. No one. can be a good 

Man, 


* Egclus, vi. 10, 11, 12. 
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Man, much lefs-2 good Friend, who has not 
Fortitude to ſupport his other Virtues ; for 
Want of Reſolution, amidſt the nan 
Allurements and Terrors of the World, will 
ſoon indace him to violate the Dictates of 
his own Conſcience, and to defeat the Ex- 
of others. The Connection be- 
tween eminent Valour and intenſe Affection 
is obſervable in all thoſe great Examples 
recorded by heathen Writers, which have 
done Honour to the Name and Proſeſſion 
of Friendſhip; and the Scripture Hiftory 
gives us an illuſtrious Pattern of the Union 
of the ſame Virtues in the moſt remarkable 
Inſtance of this Relation that is therein dif 
tinguiſhed, that which fubbited between 
There is one farther I 

LD 
become immoral, as it ſometimes does, pre- 
cludes the Hope of fincere Friendſhip 
namely, that of Indilence and Inaffvity. 
Advantages of this Relation ariſe chiefly 
from Care and Induſtry, from watching the 
proper Scaſons, and uſing the utmoſt En- 
deavours to promote it. But theſe Offices 
are not to be expected from the Lazy and 

Ungtroe. 
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Unacti ve. Such an one will not be a Friend 
to b:mfelf, and cannot therefore he expected 
to de a better Friend to atbers, or to ſerve 
their Intereſts with a Zeal and Attention 
beyond what he will exert for his own. He 
has not Spirit and Appetite enough to enjoy 
the Comfort of an eaſy Fortune, nor fuita- 
ble Caution or Activity to prevent or relieve 
the frequent Iaterruptions of it, and theſe 
tempt and Averfion than Eſteem and Af- 
ſection. The Son of Sirach ſtrongly repre- 
ſents the Opinion which Men uſually en- 
gertain of ſuch a Character, and the little 
Inclination which they will have to engage 
in Friendſbip with it. 4 Shothful Man 
Jays le, is compared to a filthy Stone, and © 
very one will bifs him aut to bis Diferace. 
A Shthful Man is compared to the Filth of 
@ Dung-bill: Every Man that takes it up 
will ſhake bis Hand. 


Upon the whole, every Inftance of Yice 
diſqualiſies Men for a Virtuaus Relation, 
and does in its natural Effe& deſtroy the 
always preſumed to expect from the Pro- 

ſeſſion 


Felis. Mü. 2, 2. 
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Integrity founded on ſolid Principles are not 
the Baſis of the Engagement, it is not poſſi- 
ble it ſhould long continue, and then there 
may be Reaſon to wiſh it had never been 
contracted ; for a diſcarded Friend is little 
leſs than a profefied Enemy, But though 
this right Bent and Turn of the Mind to 
the Paths of Religion and Virtue be a necef- 
fary Preliminary in the Choice of a Friend, 
yet it is not the only one, but ſome Regard 
is alſo to be had to the Afecbions or natural 
Diſpoſitions of thoſe whom we affume to 
this intimate Relation. Men may by good 
Principles, and an habitual Courſe of right 
Practices, curb their natural Tempers fo far 
as that they ſhall not break out into injurious 
and unſocial Effects, though they cannot 
entirely ſubdue them; and it is a great Proof 
of the Benefit of Religion that it is able to 
do ſo much in many perverſe Diſpoſitions. 
But in the voluntary Contract of friendly 
nents ſomewhat farther is requiſite. 
A Social Diſpoſition eaſy in itſelf, and which 
may tend to make others ſo, is much to be 
regarded, and when we chuſe the Partner 


of our Joys and Sorrows, one would not 
{clect 
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ſelect a Temper which needs continual Re- 
ſtraint and Reformation to make it tolera- 
ble. I am far from detracting from the 
Merit of their Virtue who gloriouſly main- 
tain it almoſt in Contradiction as 
it were to their very Nature; for ſurely 
they are ſtill more commendable, as having 
a harder Taſk to perform in their Stare of 
Probation ; but ſtill a Sweetneſs and Felicity 
of Temper cannot but be a great Recom- 
mendation to others, a powerful Incitement 
to their Affection and Efteem. The Sum 
of what the Moralifts uſually offer on this 
Head may be reduced to this, that the Af- 
fections of the Perſons to be choſen into 
this Relation be chearfully cùliging, mutually 
intenſe, and in ſome Meaſure fimilar to our 
own. 

In the firſt Place it is required, that the 
Diſpoſition of the Friend elect be chearful 
and ey, and ſurely there is great Occafion 
for this Condition. An Obligingneſs of 
Temper cuts off many little Beginnings of 
Miſun and prevents their Pro- 
greſs, and does almoſt as much towards the 
Continuance of Friendſhip as even the ſtrict 
Perſeverance of Virtue itſelf. Men always. 


expect 


48 On hann to 25. 
expect to find Comfort in Friendſbip, and 
this chearful Turn of improving their Blei- 
ſings and diverting theiv Griefs, anſwery 
tions. There are ſo many crofs Accidents 
in Life, fo many ions in the beſt 
Men, ſo many wilfut Fanjts-in thoſe of lefs 
Improvement, fo many deſigned Injuries in 
that Good Nature is continually wanting to 
_ Condudt, and to relieve itſelf by diſperſing 
tage in the: Application of the Conduct of 
others by the Plraſantneis / of its own, and 
preſerves. much of the Peace of Life within 
its own Power. It conceals many Perſonab 
lafirmities, and repreſents every valuable 
uibutes / to render its Poſſeſſor amiable to 
others and Happy in himſelf. Above all, 
it. is-particilarly- helpful towards the Diſ- 
charge of the moſt valuable Parts of Friend- 
_ ſhops, and adde Pleaſure and Profit to thote 


Taſks which- moſt need both. It makes 
even the Offices: of Connſtl: and 9 
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leſs diſtaſteful and more ſucceſsful, and by 


the Delight of the Method anſwers the End 
of the Operation. Plutarch ſtates the Senti- 
ment rightly and exprefles it well, when 
* he ſays, A Friend ought not to be un- 
„ pleaſant or unpoliſhed, nor does the 
« venerable Dignity of Frieadſhip conſiſt 
« in Bitterneſs or Auſterity, but the very 
« Majeſty and Solemaity of it is itſelf ſweet 
* and deſireable; — nor is it only, according 
40 to Euripides, to him that is in Calamity 
© that it is pleaſant to behold a chearful 
% Countenance, but Fri does not 


4 lefs add Pleafure and Grace to the good 
« Things of Life, than diminiſh the Sorrows 
« and Difficulties of Misfortunes.” 

Again, the Affections of the propoſed 
There 


Friend muſt be mutual and intenſe. 
muſt be Warmth of Affection ſuitable to the 
Intimacy of this Relation, and there muſt be 
ſome Token of its Inclination towards ws to 
excite a Return, A Phlegmatick Temper 
has not Life enough in it to admit this Vir- 
tue, and a more active Diſpoſition, if turned 
to other Objects, may engage our Approba- 
tion but not our Love. The former is not 
| capable 
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capable of any Friendſhip ; the latter yields 
no Proſpect of being engaged to ours, The 
very Name of Friendſhip implies Zeal and 
Earneſtneſs, a ſingular Degree of Affection 
and Aſſiſtance beyond that which we owe 
to all Mankind, or even to more remote 
Relations ; and as this is a voluntary Rela- 
tion, the very Choice bears a preſumptive 
Proof of Sincerity, when we are thus diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all the reſt of our Fellow- 
Creatures. If the firſt Advance towards the 
Contract be made on our Side, it muſt ſup- 
poſe that we diſcern a Senſe of Gratitude in 
the Affections of the other; or if the Pro- 
poſal proceeds originally from him, it muſt 
be ſuch as implies and teſtifies equal Warmth 
and Steadineſs in his Diſpoſition. We may. 
indeed be poſſibly deceived in the faireſt 
Appearances of this Kind, but there muſt 


at leaſt be the Appearance of theſe good 
Qualities, otherwiſe we cannot 


pothbly 
reap the Comfort of the Reality of them in 


this propoſed Partner of our future Joys 
and Sorrows. 


The laſt Circumſtance generally judged 


neceffary to an Engagement in Friendſhip 
2 
h be 
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be ſimilar to our own. There ſeems to be 
great Reaſon in this, for a Delight in the 
fame Kind of Purſuits muſt much contri- 
bute to unite Mens Affections, and to make 
them delight in each other. And if we 
were to rely on Authority merely, there is 
great Unanimity in the Judgment of the 
Moralifts on this Head, for they all pre- 
ſcribe Likeneſs of Diſpoſition as the neceſſary 
Preparative for and indiſpenſable Ingredient 
in this Relation. Yet when we look into 
Fact, certainly we cannot but obſerve that 
Friendſhip is ſometimes contraſted between 
Perſons of very different Tempers and In- 
clinations. Particularly it is ſometimes ſeen 
between Perſons, whoſe great Diſparity of 
Years does of courſe vary their Affections 
and Purſuits. Now Experience is an Argu- 
ment not to be gainſaid, and beſides the 
Obſervation of the Fact, ſomewhat may be 
offered on it by Way of Speculation. Now 
the Truth of the Caſe ſeems to be this, that 
as ſome Men are more guided by their 
Senſes and others by their Duder landing, the 
_ Commencement of Friendſhip takes hold 
on them by their moſt prevailing Paſſion, 
and the Choice arifes in different Perſons 
Vox. II. Oo from 
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from very different Grounds. Thoſe who 
chiefly delight in /enfitive Enjoyments are 
of courſe pleaſed with thoſe who take the 
fame Turn, and whoſe Society will give 
them the moſt frequent Opportunity of 
gratifying themſelves in their principal In- 
dulgence ; whilſt thoſe whoſe chief Enter. 
tainment lies in rational Diſquiſitions, may 
be more delighted with thoſe whoſe Studies 
have been differently directed, and who have 
made the greateſt Proficience in Points to 
which they themſelves are moſt Strangers; 
whoſe Improvements will therefore moſt 
conveniently ſuit their Defe&s, and compleat 
their Deſire of Univerſal Knowledge. In 
the former Caſe it may be obſerved, that 
the Friendſhip begins with Affection, in the 
latter with Effteem, though both muſt be 
attained and confirmed, before the Aſſocia- 
tion will deſerve that Title. In the mean 
Time, which of theſe is the moſt noble 
Origin, and bids the faireſt for Cogtinuance, 
may well deſerve a Reflection. ian is 
itſelf the Foundation of the Diſtinction, 
and may well hope to gain the Preference. 
If we court the Friendſhip of one whoſe Dil- 


— it cannot 
pothbly 
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poſſibly be merely for the Sake of the Vari- 
ation (for that would be a Prejudice) but for 
his ſuppoſed Attainments in that Way in 
which we are conſcious that we want Aſ- 
fiſtance ; and whilſt this his Superiority 
merits our Regard, and we want not the 
Judgment to diſtinguiſh it, there is good 
Proſpect of the Perſeverance of ſuch an 
Alliance : whilft our Improvements in an- 
other Method may be a like Recommenda- 
tion to him, and theſe various Attainments 
may repay, aſſiſt, and adorn each other. 
The Novelty of ſuch Improvements will be 
ſome Inducement to delight in and improve 
by them, and there will be no Danger of 
Envy and Emulation, which is the ſure 
Ruin of Friendſhip, and which may be more 
likely to happen where the Aim and In- 
clination of both lie exactly in the fame 
Particular Purſuits. Upon the whole there- 
fore, when we ſpeak of a Likeneſs of Diſpo- 
fitron as a Preparative for Friendſhip, it muſt 
be meant in a general Senſe, and not as 
_ diſtinguiſhed into purticular Humours or 
Purſuits, There muſt, for Inſtance, be fo 
far a Sameneſs of Inclination as that both 
Parties be guided by the Principles of Rel- 

Oo 2 gion 
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gion and Virtue ; but as to the Methods of 
promoting them, as to the Difference of 
Profeſſions and Occupations, the Choice 
of Buſineſs or of Diverſions, the Bent of 
our Inclinations in all indifferent Things is 
itſelf an indifferent Point, A Similitude of 
Judgment or Fancy in theſe Things may 
ſometimes be the Occafion of bringing on 
Friendſhip, but is by no means indiſpenſably 
requifite towards it. 

To reſume and conclude the Review of 
this Subject in a Religiaus Light: It may be 
obſerved, that though theſe Diſpofitions now 
mentioned are originally the Gift of Nature, 
yet they are capable of great Improvement 
by Grace, and will either grow better or 
worſe according as they are more or leſs 
influenced and guided by the Precepts of 
the Goſpel. A happy Tendency of theſe 
conſtitutional Affections is a great Felicity ; 
a right Regulation of them is as great a 
Virtue; and where both coincide, there is 
the moſt perfect Friend that the Frailty of 
Humanity will admit. Buteven here there 

are two Circumſtances, which well deſerve 
our Natice and Attention, in which Grace 
has greatly the Advantage of Nature, and 
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ſhould therefore principally be regarded by 
us. The firſt is, that an unhappy natural 
Temper may gradyally be corrected and 
amended, and even an habitual Sweetneſs 
of Diſpoſition be attained by the conſtant 
Exertion of good Principles; whereas a con- 
ftitutional Goodneſs and Eaſineſs of Mind 
will not prove ſufficient to ſupport the Man 
himſelf, nor to preſerve his friendly Deport- 
ment towards others in the various Troubles 
and Exigencies of Life. The other is, that 
it is more eaſy to judge of a Man's Religious 
than of his Natural good Diſpoſition. 
Policy, Civility and Decency often lead 
Men to conceal, if poſſible, their natural 
Infirmities, and to keep their worſt Side from 
the Inſpection of others, and by this Means 
any one of thoſe inferior Motives often paſſes 
in the World for the Appearance of good 
Nature. But true Religion is not fo eaſily 
diſguiſed. Hypocritical Appearances of it 
are rarely now put on; or if they are they 
generally betray themſelves in any confi- 
derable Progreſs or Continuance. An open 
Profeſſion of the Faith and Practice of the 
Precepts of Chriſtianity is above all others 
the one ſure Rule of Choice; for if our 
Oo 3 Friend 
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Friend be truly, that is, religiouſly good, he 
will of courſe be good-natured, and will 
have no Infirmities but what may well be 
tolerated in that t. Seek ye, 
therefore, firſt the Kingdom of God and his 
Righteouſneſs, and ſeek him for your Friend 
that does the ſame, and all theſe Things, all 
the temporal Comforts and Advantages of 
this Relation, with the Proſpect of united 
and cternal Felicity at the End of this tran- 
fitory Scene, ſhall be added unto you. 
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SERMON XIV. 


On FRIENDS HII. 


PRO V. XVIII. 24. 


A Man that hath Friends muſt 
ſhew himſelf Friendly, and there 
is. a Friend that Picket cloſer 
than @ Brother. 


T is obſervable to the Advantage of the 
Relation here ſpoken of, that this Teſti- 
mony is given to it by one of the wiſeſt 

and greateſt Perſons that the World ever 

produced. His W:ſdom qualified him to 
judge accurately of the Offices and Advan- 
tages of it, and enabled him to receive the 
one and diſcharge the other in a proper 

Manner. ' At the fame Time his Greatneſs 
convinced him of the Inſufficiency of all 
other Advantages without the Comfort of a 

Oo 4 Friend, 
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Friend, and taught him experimentally, 
that the moſt uninterrupted Proſperity could 
not yield that Peace of Mind and Joy of 
Heart, which were to be found in the In- 
tercourſe and Enjoyment of this Relation. 
May we not add his Piety as a farther Qua- 
lifcation for his Judgment and Recommen- 
dation of this Virtue ? For notwithſtanding 
ſome ſad Blemiſhes both of Immorality and 
Idolatry in his CharaQter, yet the frequency 
of his Pious Sentiments which he has left 
on Record, the general Courſe of his Life 
from the Beginning, and the confirmed Re- 
gularity of the 4a Part of it, do with 
Juſtice plead in his Favour, and may fairly 
repreſent him as a proper Judge of and 
Partner for Religious Friendſhip. Indeed all 
the ſeveral Preparatives and Qualifications 
for this Office ſeem to have met in him; 
for Extent of Underſtanding, Piety of Will, 
Condeſcenſion of Diſpoſition, are thoſe par- 
ticular Talents which improve and adorn 
this Relation ; and all theſe, habitually at 
leaſt, ſhone very illuſtriouſly in the Royal] 
Preacher. A Good Degree of Capacity is 
neceſſary, not only for the mutual Dit- 
charge and Acceptance cf the ſeveral _— 
0 
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of Friendſhip, but ſtill more particularly in 
a Religious View of it ; for though wicked 
Men are ſometimes reformed by the free 
Intercourſe and Advice of a Virtuous Perſon, 
yet weak ones ſcarce ever reap this happy 
Effect of Pious Counſel ; but the Obſtinacy 
of Folly ſcorns Amendment, and confirms 
them in their evil Courſes. Now the Vi 
dom of Solomen was eminent to a Proverb, 
and the Extent of his Underſtanding as 
great as human Capacity could reach to. 
Upon his folemn Petition to Heaven for 
this Bleſſing, God Almighty anſwers him, 
* Becauſe thou baſt aſted for thy ſelf Under- 
Aanding to diſcern Judgment, behold I have 
done according to thy Words : Lo, I have given 
thee a wiſe and underſtanding Heart, jo that 
there was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee ſhall any ariſe lite unto thee. Nor 
did this great Capacity and Improvement of 
it ſet him above the Advantages of human 
Society, but rather made him more ſenſible 
of the Went of it, and more ready to em- 
brace and cultivate the good Offices of it. 
It might not be eaſy for his propoſed Friend 
to add to his Knowledge, but it might be 

uſeful 


® 3 Kings in. 11, 12. 
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uſeful for him to direct the Application of 
it; even Solomon might farther improve 
by Admonition, if not by Inftruftion. His 
great Underſtanding might need a Remem- 
brancer, and reap great Benefit from ſuch a 
Friendly Office ; for, as himſelf has obſerved, 
A Reproof entreth more into a wiſe Man 
than an bundred Stripes into a Fool. 
Again, Piety of Will and Holineſs of Man- 
ners are neceflary to all real Friendſbip, and 
much more to the Religious Application of 
it. For a Good Man cannot take compleat 
Delight and Joy in one of a different Charac- 
ter, whoſe Purſuits not only vary from but 
sel contradict his own. A Difference 
in the Means of any Purſuit may well be 
tolerated among Friends; but where the 
End itſelf is ſo totally oppoſite as in the 
Schemes and Lives of the Righteous and of 
the Wicked, how can Friendſhip conſiſt ? 
Their Thoughts, their Converſation, the 
whole Tenour of their Lives are as different 
as Heaven and Earth, (to ſay no more) and 
can the Society of Perſons fo oppofitely 
intereſted riſe to that Degree of Intimacy 
which may deſerve this Name and Title ? 
* There 


® Prov. xvii. 10. 
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There may indeed be great Charity in one 
who has choſen the better Part towards a 
different Character, great Affection to his 
Perſon and Endeavour after his Reforma- 
tion, whilſt there remains any Hope of it; 
but continued and unamending Impiety will 
leflen the Efeem neceſſary to this Relation, 
deſtroy the ſtrict Senſe of Friendſhip, and 
degrade it to the common Terms and Notion 
of Acquaintance and Good Wiſhes. Much 
leſs can this Relation in any tolerable Senſe 
or Degree ſubſiſt, where neither Party 
makes any Pretenſions to Religion or Virtue, 
Bad Men can never place thorough Confi- 
dence or take true Joy and Pleaſure in each 
other; here again there can be no Room for 
Eſteem, which is one requiſite Preliminary, 
and in this ſuppoſed Caſe it has no Share on 
either Side. Vice is unamiable in itſelf, and 
inconſiſtent in its Progreſs, and can never 
excite Reverence or Regard from others, 
even though through its preſent Tempta- 
tions it may attract their Initatian. Refides, 
the Intereſt of Wicked Men will often inter- 
fere, and whether they make Honour, or 
Pleafure, or Profit, their principal Aim, 

yet Competitions will * and then Suſ- 


picion, 
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picion, and Jealouſy, and Diſtruſt will 
enſue. And after all, if contrary to the 
Preſumptions of Reaſon, and Convictions 
of Experience, we could ſuppoſe theſe 
Engagements between licentious Perſons to 
de ſecure and durable, yet would they 
merit the honourable and beneficial Title 
of Friendſhip? This is ever underftood, it 
is even defined to be an Union between 
« two Perſons for the Advancement of 
% their joint Intereſt;” but how is this 
anſwered by a Confederacy in Miſchief, 
contributing to the more ſpeedy and more 
effectual Ruin of both Parties? Vice, both 
in the Providential Conſtitution of Things 
and in the juſt Judgment of God, is, ſooner 
or later, the fure Path to Miſery, and can 
he be thought my Friend who betrays me 
into hopeleſs and irreverſible Deſtruction ? 
Religion and Virtue are the only Foundation 
of Hope from Gad, and therefore the only 
ſure Cement of Truſt and Confidence 
among Men, the only real Proof of their 
Regard and Affection to each other, 
This was the Sentiment of the Author 
of the Text, expreſſed on many Occaſions 
and in great Variety of Phraſes, and this 

Was 
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was his Practice in Preparation for his own 
Enjoyment of this friendly Engagement. 
We are not inſenſible or unmindful of his 
foul Lapſe even after all his own good Pre- 
cepts and Exhortations, when in his old 
Age his numerous Wives turned away his 
Heart after other Gods, and he fell into 
Luft and Idolatry together. But we may 
obſerve to our preſent Purpoſe, that the 
Multiplicity of his Matrimonial Engage- 
ments deſtroyed his Frienaſtip and his Neli- 
Sion together; and that though it took Ad- 
vantage of the Weakneſs of declining Years 
to work this Effect, yet that he ſtill lived 
to recover both, to worſhip again the Unity 
of the Deity, and to delight in the Unity 
of Friendſhip ; as we are aſſured by the 
Traditions of the Fews, and by the plain 
Contents and References in the Book of 

Ecclefiaſtes. 

There is one particular Paſſage in that 
Book, which makes it ſeem probable that 
he was reclaimed by the Advice of ſome 
Religious Friend, and on this Suppoſition 
the Paſſage itſelf may receive ſome Light 


as to its true Meaning, the Connection of 
which 


* 1 Kings xi. 4. 
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which has much perplexed and divided the 
Commentators. Solomon had been ſpeaking 
of his Attempt to wu both Wiſdem and 
Fally, of the Unſucceſsfalnefs of his Endea- 
vours in the former, and the Unſatisfactori- 
neſs of the latter ; though whether this be 
ſpoken, by way of penitent Confeſſion, of 
the fatal Experiment, or merely, in a ſpe- 
culative Way, of the Contemplation of it, 
are not agreed; but it concludes 
however with the Condemnation of the 
Proftitute as of one of the greateſt Plagues 
and Evils of Life. And then comes in the 
Paſſage referred to, in which there is an 
Ellis in the Original, which makes the 
Senſe difficult; and the Variety of Expoſi- 
tions offered has not helped to clear it. It 
ſeems introduced as the Reſult of the former 
Obſervation, and the Words are as follow, 
* Behold this bade I found, ſaith the Preacher, 
counting one by one to find out the Accoumt, 
hich yet my Soul ſeeketh, but T find nat: One 
Man among a Thouſand have I foimd, but u 
Woman among all thoſe have I not found. 
What Account the Preacher here refers to, 
and declares himfelf ſtill to ſeek in vain, is 
the 


® Eccles. vii. 27, 28. 
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the principal Queſtion; the Account or 
Number of his own Sins, ſay ſome, the Ac- 
count of the Ways of W:/dom and Fully, ſay 
others; an Account of the Conduct of Man- 
kind in general, ſay moſt Interpreters; an 
Account of Womenkind in particular, ſay a 
few late Expoſitors. Whereas if the Con- 
text be attentively confidered, the Account 
which he chiefly aimed at was the State and 
Conduct of the Divine Providence in 

and the Account which he here meant to 
give of it was, that it was in a great Meaſure 
inexplicable, whilſt our own Conduct was 
more deſerving of our Care and Attention, 
and with Reſpect to us the Divine Provi- 
dence was in ſome Points ſufficiently com- 
prehenſible. Behold this have I found, ſays 
the Preacher, after ſpeaking of ſome Points 
which were beyond his Reach; as if he 
had faid, One particular thing I have diſco- 
vered worth one's Knowledge in the Midſt 
of all our Darkneſs and Ignorance; and 
then, as if to raiſe the Expectation of this 
Diſcovery, he goes on, counting one by one 
to find out the Account, which yet my Soul 
feeketh, but I find not : But we may obſerve 
that the Word counting is inſerted in the 
Tranſlation 


[ 
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Tranſlation without any Authority from the 
Original, and the Words one by one way 
either be tranſlated as comparing one thing 
with anather, or merely as a Repetition of 
once and again; in either of which Verſions 
the Senſe is much the ſame, repreſenting 
the Care he had taken in computing, 
balancing, and revolving all Particulars in 
order to come to ſome general Account, 
which however he could not yet ſettle. 
He then diſtinguiſhes the valuable Treaſure 
he had diſcovered. One Man among @ T hou- 
ſand have I found. One Man, that is plainly, 
one who diſcharged his Duty as a Man, 
one who acted up to his Character, and 
behaved like a Creature who had true Pre- 
tenfions to Reaſon and Religion: But he 
had not the ſame Succeſs he ſays among his 
female Acquaintance ; but a Woman among 
all thoſe have 1 not found. This Obſervation 
again in both its Parts has diſtreſſed the 
Commentators. It is hard to account for 
ſo univer/al a Degeneracy among the hu- 
man Species, as that but ane Man in a Thou- 
ſand ſhould be found acting like himſelf, 


and not ſo much as ane Woman in that 
Number. On the contrary (if we muſt 


Enter 
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enter into Compariſons) it may generally be 
obſerved to the Honour of that Sex, that 
Religion and Virtue do uſually reſide moſt 
among them, and that the greater Propor- 
tion of Examples of the Efficacy of good 
Principles and righteous Practices are to be 
drawn from them. It is farther ſcarce 
credible or conceivable, that in Solomon's 
Time, when the Temple was juſt built in all 
its Glory, and the Worſhip of God ſhone 
forth in its full Luſtre, when the Services 
of Religion were regularly adminiſtred, and 
ſome ſupernatural Appearances confirmed 
the Truth of it, when the People had for 
two long and ſucceſſive Reigns been profit- 
ing under the wiſe and pious Inſtructions 
and Examples of David and Solomon, that 
in this critical Scaſon of Advantage the 
People ſhould be ſo univerſally corrupt, as 
that but One in @ Thouſand ſhould be found, 
who ſhould continue to diſcharge his Duty, 
is I ſay unaccountable and aſtoniſhing. But 
if we ſuppoſe this diſtinguiſhed one to be 
ſome particular Religious Friend, who had 
the Courage to admoniſh his Prince, and 
the Succe/s to recover him from his ſhame- 
ful Apoſtacy, then this Commemoration of 

Vor. II. Pp it 
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it by Solomon himſelf in this particular 
Manner is ſuitable and proper, and the 
Compariſon intelligible and rational. Then 
the whole Difficulty of the Context va- 
niſhes; the Treaſure diſcovered in ſuch a 
Friend was worth recording, and the Im- 
portance of it is anſwerable to the ſolemn 
Manner in which it is introduced. The 
one among a Thouſand was not, on this Sup- 
poſition the only one who did his own pri- 
vate Duty, but the only one who had ven- 
tured to reprove this formerly wiſe and great 
King, and whom Solomon therefore ſpeaks 
of in an emphatical Senſe, as having found, 
that is, having found him particularly de- 
lightful and profitable to. himſelf. He then 
goes on to add, that he had not found ſuch 
another Object of Joy and Uſe among 
2 Thouſand, looſe, idolatrous Women; 
which, as appears from another Paſſage of 
Scripture, was the determinate Number of 
thoſe licentious Strangers that he enter- 
tained. The Purport of the Whole ap- 
pears to be, that in the Judgment of So/omor, 
who had taken particular Care and Pains to 
form a right Judgment, amidſt all the Un- 

certainties 


® 1 Kings xi. 3. 
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certainties of Speculation, and all the vari- 
ous Dangers of Practice, there is no Com- 
fort on Earth like a Friend, who will aſſiſt 
one in the Path to Heaven; which Kind of 
Aſſociate is not to be looked for among im- 
moral Heathens. Who this particular Per- 
ſon was, who was the happy Inſtrument 
of Solomon's Reformation, and gave the falu- 
tary Advice that proved effectual, is not 
faid ; ſome holy Prieſt or Prophet perhaps, 
or even ſome ſecular Officer poſſibly, whom 
the Spirit of God had ſtirred up to attempt 
the Recovery of an Example of ſo much 
Importance to all, and to diſcharge the 
beſt and moſt friendly Office to a Perſon 
whom he ſo much honoured and loved. 
Solomon has here gratefully acknowledged 
and recorded the Obligation, and was fitted 
for a friendly Return of theſe good Offices 
by his After-Perſeverance in all moral and 
religious Duties: As he began, ſo he finiſbed 
his Courſe in the Faith and Fear of God, 
and left this as the final Reſult of all his 
Obſervations and Experiences. Let us 
hear the Conclufion of the whole Matter ; Fear 
God and keep bis Commandments, for this is 
Pp 2 the 
* Ecclef. xii. 13, 14. 
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the Whole Duty of Man. For God ſhall bring 
every Work into Judgment, with every ſecret 
Thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil. 

Once more, Conde ſcenſion of Diſpoſition 18 
neceſſary to the Relation of Frienadſtip, 
without which it can neither begin, conti- 
nue, nor end in any tolerable Degree of 
Perfection. Where ſo many Wants are to 
be ſupplied, Miſtakes to be rectified, and 
Offences to be pardoned, a continual Can- 
dour and Eaſineſs of Temper are wanting to 
carry on the Intercourſe with Profit and 
Delight. And in this Reſpect again Salmon 
- was happily qualified for this Office. He 
has in his Writings ſpecified the ſeveral In- 
ſtances by which this Temper is diftinguiſh- 
ed, and in which it is exerciſed, and by his 
Advice to others has ſhewn his own juſt 
Senſe of the requifite Qualifications. His 
warm Expreſſions of the Value and Ex- 
cellency of Friendſhip ſufficiently ſhew his 
Condeſcenſion ; for this is a plain Confeſſion 
of the Poſſibility of his lying under Obliga- 
tions to thoſe who in every Reſpect but 
this were his Irferiors. When a King 
ſpeaks of Friend/2ip, he lays aſide his Pride 

of 
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of courſe, by introducing a Subject which 
aboliſhes the mighty Privilege of Pre-emi- 
nence, and reduces his State to an Equalzty 
with one of his Subjects: And when he 
actually enters into the Relation, he does 
thereby at once give a ſtrong Proof of his 
Goodneſs and Humility, whilſt he depends 
only on Preſumptions at the beſt from the 
other Party, (fince all will ſeem ready 
enough to engage with one of his Dignity 
and Station) and muſt wait for farther Ex- 
perience for the real Evidence of his Sin- 
cerity. Yet many Kings and Emperors have 
thus reſigned the Pride of Royalty for the 
Pleaſure of Friendſhip, have adopted an 
Inferiar into the Equality of this Relation, 
and mutually exchanged and received the 
ſincere Offices of Affection and Eſteem. 
Nay, it may be obſerved to their Honour, 
and may be proved by a Computation on 
the ſeveral known Inſtances of it, that 
where they have condeſcended to engage in 
this Relation, they have uſually been more 
faithful to it and exemplary in it, than thoſe 
who have been raiſed by them to this 
Equality of Privilege. 

Pp; Theſe 
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Theſe Reflections on the Subject of Friend- 
ſhip have ariſen from the Circumſtances of 
the Author who gave this Teſtimony to it 
in the Text. Some farther Confiderations 
may be offered from the Manner in which 
this Teſtimony itſelf is given. It is a Pre- 
ference of this Relation to ansther of a very 
intimate Nature, which ariſes from the very 
Manner of our coming into the World. 
There is a Friend, ſays he, that flicketh cloſer 
than a Brother. This contracted Relation 
is, it ſeems, ſometimes more intimate and 
indiffoluble than even that which ſubſiſts be- 
twixt thoſe who derive their Being from the 
fame Parents. Now this was by no means 
intended to undervalue the Dignity and 
Benefit of that natural Relation, but to 


magnify the Importance of this contratted 
one by intimating a Poſſibility of its Supe- 
riority to the other. It ſuppoſes the Aﬀec- 
tion between Brethren to be uſual and in- 
tenſe, otherwiſe it would have been no ex- 
tracedinery Praiſe of Friendſhip to go beyond 
it, but the very Elogium of the Compariſer 
depends on the known Excellency and Ex- 


tent of Brotherly Love. Indeed Nature, 
Reaſon, and Revelation do jointly plead for 
Affection 
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Affection betwixt thoſe who are deſcended 
from the ſame Parents, and they have many 
particular Advantages for the Commence- 
ment and Furtherance of it, which fo often 
produce this happy Effet. Brothers are 
early acquainted with each other, and have 
the firſt Poſſeſſion of each other's Hearts; 
they are in their Infancy andiſguiſed in their 
Sentiments and Conduct, and ſhew the 
native Worth and Candor of their Diſpoſi- 
tion before they have learned the Arts of 
Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation. By the ſame 
Advantage they avoid thoſe evil Imputations, 
and their real good Qualities are fincerely 
acknowledged. Again, they are often alike 
in their Tempers, a Similitude of Diſpoſi- 
tion as well as of Perſonal Form diſtinguiſh- 
ing many Families, which is in itſelf one 
common Foundation of Friendſhip. They are 
farther accuſtomed to the ſame Kind of Pur- 
ſuits and Enjoyments, and the conſtant 
Participatian of the fame Duties and De- 
lights creates inſenfibly a Joy in and Aﬀec- 
tion for the Partner and Companion of all 
our ſerious and entertaining Hours. Laſtly, 
they are uſually, in their Childhood and 
Youth at leaſt, equal in their Privileges, and 
| „ this 
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this Equality is often the Origin and Cement 
of a particular Bond of Affection. So many 
Opportunities and Advantages does Brother- 
hood yield for an Improvement into the 
more exalted and perfect Bond of Friend- 
ſhip, which is not the leſs but the more 
valuable when it is thus voluntarily choſen 
and rationally confirmed betwixt thoſe 
whom Nature had allied together before. 
Accordingly Experience often repreſents the 
Amiableneſs and Excellency of this mutual 
and twofold Bond of Affection and Eſteem; 
for with all the Degeneracy of the preſent 
Age, we frequently fee both thefe Relations 
joined in the fame Perſons; and amongſt 
the Heroick Inſtances of Friendſhip in former 
Times, when this Virtue was enthuſiaſtically 
almoſt deified, ſome of the moſt memorable 
Examples of it were between Brethren ; 
who by the Samenefs of their Diſpoſitions 
and Affections ſeem'd almoſt to have derived 
their Souls as well as Bodies from the fame 
common Parents. Thus Reafon and Fact 
do but illuftrate the Friendſsip commonly 
attending Brotherhood, and the very Pre- 
ference given in the Text does indeed imply 
this Truth; for when it is obſerved, that 


there 
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there may be one who ſticketh cloſer than this 
Relation, it is preſumed that this is uſually 
known to ftick cloſe to our Intereſts. That 
it does not always happen ſo, is owing to 
occaſional Cauſes, ſuch as Partiality of Pa- 
rents, Competition of Intereſt, Diſtance of 
Place, and Separation in the After-Offices 
of Life, with all the other Impediments 
which hinder the Diſcharge of Duty in 
other Inftances; whilſt the hopeful Pro- 
ſpect and the general Grounds of the Im- 
provement of Friendſhip are all on the Side 
of Natural Relation. 

Solomon himſelf aſſigns one of the fore- 
mentioned Reaſons as the Ground of his 
Advice in another Place, where he is re- 
peating the Compariſon and the Preference 
of the Aſſiſtance of a Friend beyond that of 
a Brother. * Thine own Friend and thy Fa- 
ther's Friend, ſays he, forſake not; neither 
go thou into thy Brother's Houſe in the Day of 
thy Calamity ; fer better is a Neighbour that 
is near than a Brother that is far off. It 
might have ſeemed ſtrange if he had forbid 
us to apply to a Brother for Aſſiſtance on 
any diſaſtrous Occaſion, if he had not par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly added that Obſervation, that he 
might probably be too remote to give his 
Help; whilft Friexdfbep is uſually contracted 
among thoſe who are neareft fituated, whoſe 
firms this ſocial Union, and who are moſt 
at Hand to aſſiſt on any ſudden Diſtreſs. 
The Senſe of the forecited Verſe is thus well 
Muſtrated and paraphraſed by one of our beſt 
Commentators. * ** Forfake not a Friend 
hom thou or thy Father before thee 
* hath tried and found ſincere; but betake 
« thyſelf to him when thou art in 
rather than to thy natural Brother or Kinſ- 
© man, if he be not alſo thy Friend, and 
* reer 
< it be poſſible; for as a Man that is cloſely 
« joined unto us in near Affection is better 
4 than one of our neareſt Kindred, whoſe 
« Heart is not knit to us, ſo a good Neigh- 
% bour near at Hand is better than either 
« Friend or Brother who is ſo far off that we 
« may periſh before he come ta our Affiſt- 
« ance.” This Circumſtance of Abſence, or 
of Diftance of Situation, may and often does 
prevent that free and frequent Intercourſe 
which 


© Biſhop Patrick. 
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which occaſions, enlivens, and continues the 
Exerciſe of Friendſhp, or it may prevent in 
any unexpected Exigency the good Effects of 
the moſt ſincere, intenſe, and active Affecti- 
on. But all this is no Reflection on the Rela- 
tion of Brotherhood; it is not ſaid or intimated 
that natural Relations are not the moit likely 
to prove true and real Friends; neither is it 
exprefſed or ſuggeſted that they are not the 
beſt Friends when they enter profeſſedly 
into this Engagement ; but only, that when 
Separation or other Cauſes prevent the Ten- 
dency of natural Affection from taking 
Effect by real Friendſhip, then this Virtue, 
though contracted among thoſe who were 
originally Strangers, is preferable to mere 
Alliance by Blood. And certainly in this 
Caſe there are juſt and ſolid Grounds for 
ſuch a Preference. When different Perſons 
ſuſtain the Characters and ſupply the Place 
of Kinſmen and Friends, there can be no 
Doubt to whom we are moſt obliged, and 
from whom we receive moſt Benefit; for 
the latter are in Fact what the former 
ought to be in Reaſon. Nature and Provi- 
dence intended zhoſe for the Partners of our 
Toys and Aſſiſtants of our Labours, but if, 

| | when 
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when they are either diſabled or indiſpoſed 
for the Office, others by voluntary Contract 
engage in it, theſe others are then entitled to 
our Affection and Eſteem, and become truly 
our neareſt and deareſt Relations. An Union 
thus ariſing merely from Choice, and from 
diſintereſted Love and Regard, bids fair for 
Continuance, and, whillt it does continue, 
anſwers all the Purpoſes of the beſt Society, 
and of the greateſt Blefling intended for 
Mankind in this their State of Probation. 

How much this choſen Union excels the 
unimproved Circumſtance of deſcending 
merely from the ſame Parents, how far the 
ſuperior Excellency of it anſwers to that 
emphatical Expreſſion of a Friend that 
flicketh cloſer than a Brother, will beſt ap- 
pear by conſidering more particularly the 
Happy Effects of this cloſe Adherence and 
Intimacy, or, in other Words, the many 
and great Advantages of Friendſhip. 

Theſe are ſo numerous and extenſive, fo 
ſuitable to our daily Defects and Wants, that 
unleſs we reduce them to ſome Order by 
fixing on ſome Method of Diſcourſe, it will 
be ſomewhat difficult to know where to 
begin, and ſtill more ſo to know where to 
end, 
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end. For which Reaſon, and particularly 
becauſe it will illuſtrate the Benefit of it in 
a Religious View, I propoſe to confider the 
Improvement which we may receive in our 
Theughts, Words, and Actions, by the In- 
tercourſe and Exerciſe of a true and fincere 
Friendſhip. 

The Improvement of our Thowghts may 
be conſidered as the firſt Advantage of a 
true Friendſhip. Indeed ſome are fo ſupine 
and careleſs of the Intereſts of tþ7s World 
as well as of the next, that they would ſcarce 
ever think at all, if they were not ſometimes 
awakened and rouſed to Recollection by the 
kind Admonitions of theſe faithful Relatives. 
They owe not only their %, but even all 
their Thoughts to the kind Care and Con- 
cern of others in firſt thinking for them. 
They ſeem indeed indebted for the very 
Privilege of their Nature to the artful 
Aſſiſtance of Friends, and would have been 
almoſt as ſtupid and inſenſible as the Brute 
Creation, if they had not been bleſſed with 
more rational Aſſociates. Yet even theſe 
may be made capable of diſcerning the 
Reaſonableneſs, the Importance, the Neceſ- 
ſity of Religion and Virtue by a plain and 

familiar 
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familiar Repreſentation of their Obligation, 
from thoſe who they are aſſured do ſin- 
cerely love them. When Attention and 
Impartality are ſecured, the great Point is 
gained with Reſpect to Duty ; for thoſe, 
who would have made but little Progreſs 
of themſelves in Diſcoveries of this Nature, 
may by Friendly Direction and Inſtruction 
attain a competent Share of Knowledge in 
theſe Matters.— But neither is this Advan- 
tage of Friendſhip confined to thoſe who are 
ſo totally ignorant and thoughtleſs; Men 
of ſuperior Endowments and Attainments 
may yet receive farther Improvement even 
of their Underſtandings by the Converſation 
of Friends, and this notwithſtanding thoſe 
Friends may not really be ſuperiar in intel- 
lectual Accompliſhments. A Man's own 
Thoughts will brighten by the Communi- 
cation of them, and his Sentiments will 
become more perſpicuous and better ground- 
ed by being debated in acalm and amicable 
Manner. He will fee more of the Force of 
the fold Part of his Argument, and will 
more readily apprehend the Defe# of the 
_ weaker, whilſt he is thus repreſenting it to 


others, and will really be inſtructing him 
"”" 
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ſelf whilſt he is propoſing to inform or con- 
vince his Friend. This is a natural Advan- 
tage, ariſing of courſe from the Freedom 
with which a Man treats his Friend, the 
Benefit of which recoils upon himſelf, whilſt 
this was leaſt in his Intention or Thoughts. 
But the Return of this Intercourſe brings 
additional Inſtruction, and we reap the Pro- 
fit of the Application and Study of another. 
It he be our Superior, we may hope for 
much Information from him, and if he be 
but our Equal, yet as Men's Studies uſually 
take different Turns, ſome excelling in one, 
others in a different Part of Learning, ſome 
more readily apprehending, others more 
clearly explaining, others again more accu- 
rately judging, we cannot but be wiſer on 
both Sides for the ſeparate Improvement of 
each. And this again not merely by the 
Acceſſion of each ſeparate Stock into one com- 
mon Fund, but by the very Manner of join- 
ing and collecting it; for the Eaſe and Fa- 
miliarity wherewith Knowledge is com- 
municated among Friend are ſingular Helps 


for the better Reception of it, for more 
readily apprehending it, and more clearly 
illuſtrating what at firſt was miſapprehended. 
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Where Words are leaſt ſtudied, Things are 
generally beſt explained; and where Au- 
thority is leaſt feared, Doubts are beſt pro- 
poſed and anſwered ; and on both theſe 
Accounts the unreſerved Intercourſe, the 
private Diſcourſe of Friends has great Ad- 
vantages in Point of Inſtruction beyond that 
of Publick Lectures. The laſt mentioned 
Remark may lead us farther to obſerve, that 
Ignorance is not uſually ſo deſtructive to 
Mankind as Error, at leaſt there is leſs 
Danger of it in aur Situation, where the 
Means of Inſtruction in common Caſes are 
open to all. But now there is no more 
effectual Remedy againſt all dangerous Miſ- 
takes than the Aſſiſtance of a Wiſe and 
Good Friend. This again is more particularly 
applicable to Religious Scruples and Errors, 
which are the moſt fundamental, and which 
ſometimes deſtroy the good Effect of the 
plaineſt and moſt uſeful Knowledge. It 
may, it does often happen, that Perſons 
who do not want competent Underſtanding 
in the common Rules of Life, ſhall yet 
erroneouſly eſpouſe ſome one Principle, 
which ſhall evacuate the Obligation or En- 
forcement of real Holinefs, and. ſhall diſ- 
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courage the Attempt or Purſuit of it. In 
ſuch Caſes, of which many might be 
aſſigned, a Man can utter his Doubts to his 
Friend without Fear of expofing his Perſon, 
and can without Reſerve ſpecify the Diffi- 
culty which perplexes his U 
and diſturbs his Conſcience. Here he has 
the | Benefit of a Judgment more calm, 
equally impartial, not leſs friendly, and 
therefore more likely to be juſt and faithful 
than his own. Or if the Difficulty be above 
the Solution of this faithful Well-Wiſher, 
other and better Help may by this Means be 
called in, and the Judgment of the wiſeſt 
and moſt difintereſted Caſuiſts may be ob- 
tained for diſſipating the Doubt or rectifying 

the Miflake ; whilſt, if Need be, the Perſon 
may be concealed, and all Occaſion of 
Shame or Reproach be prevented and avoid- 
ed. In ſo many Reſpects does this Kind 
of Society contribute to the Improvement 
of Underſtanding, eſpecially among thoſe 
who make Religion the Foundation of their 
Amity, who chuſe a Perſon of Piety for 
* their Companion, their Guide, and their own 
familiar Friend, with whom they may take 
Vor. II. 2 ſweet 

* Pſalm lv. 13, 14. 
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fiveet«Counſel together, and walk in the Houſe 
of God as Friends. 
The Second Benefit of this Relation pro- 
poſed to our Attention was the Improve- 
ment of our Words as well as Thoughts. 
Now as theſe lie more open to the World, 
the Efteem or Cenſure of it will depend 
more on the Wiſdom of our Diſcourſe than 
even on the Neclitude of our Sentiments. It 
muſt however be one conſiderable Advan- 
tage to this Purpoſe, that our Principles are 
ſound, our Intentions righteous, and our 
Notions clear. This previous Benefit ob- 
tained and ſecured cannot fail to have ſome 
good Effect upon our Converſation, and 
to render it innocent, inoffenfive, and 
uſeful. But all Men do not ſpeak as they 
think, and even all good Men do not 
utter their Thoughts to Advantage, whilſt 
the uſual Impediments to a better Inter- 
courſe are beſt removed by the Uſe of fin- 
cere Friendſhip. The Converſation of ratio- 
nal and religious Creatures, who are right 
in their Judgments and fincere in their Pro- 
feſſions, might well be expected to bear a 
very different Appearance from that which 
it uſually does. But we have Appetites and 
Paſſions, 
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Paffions, as well as Reaſon in our Conſtitu- 
tion, and theſe working beyond their due 
Extent and Influence darken the Intellectual 
Faculty, or eclipſe at leaſt the preſent Light 
and Luſtre of jt. The Regulation of theſe 
Paſſions is one of the principal Advantages 
of Friendſhip, and nothing in itſelf contri- 
butes more to give Weight, and Beauty, and 
Ornament to our Diſcourſe. Theſe Paſſions 
bear a very powerful Share in our Nature, 
were intended to invigorate our Reaſon, and 
will have ſome conſiderable Effect, profit - 
able or pernicious. They muſt have ſome 
Vent, and according to the Direction of it 
will work much Good or Evil in the World. 
Particularly in View to the Point before us, 
if they are entirely ſtifled and ſuppreſſed, 
they will make Men uneaſy, peeviſh, and 
fretful, both indiſpoſed and unfit for the 
Converſation of others; if they are diſcharged 
without Reſtraint or Reſerve, they will 
make them furious and impetuous, over- 
bearing and intolerable to all Societies. But 
poured out in the faithful Boſom of a Friend, 
they are prudently moderated and rightly 
directed, cultivated to their due Extent, and 
prevented from breaking out into Exceſs 


Qqz2 and 
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and Extravagance. The ſudden Emotions 
of Joy or Sorrow, of Confidence or Jea- 
touſy, of Love or Hatred, of Hope or Fear, 
of Rapture or Anger are not unfelt, but are 
wiſcly applied by him who is intereſted as 
ſincerely as his Friend himſelf, and perhaps 
more rationally, in his Succeſs or Diſap- 
pointment. He experiences the Reality 
though not the Madneſs of theſe Paſſions, 
and, by neither contradicting the Exerciſe 
nor promoting the Impetuoſity of them, 
| reduces them to their proper Influence and 
Extent. Nay it has often been obſerved, 
that Friendſhip improves thoſe particular 
Paſſions which one would with to have im- 
proved, and abates thoſe which yield Diſ- 
turbance and Anxiety. Our Griefs, for 
Inftance, are divided and leſſened whilſt our 
Friends partake of them, and our Joys are 
doubled and increaſed whilſt their Satisfac- 
tions recoil upon ourſelves By both our 
Spirits are compoſed, our Heart exhilarated, 
and we are for a free, eaſy, and 
acceptable Converſation with the World. 
Elegance. * Ointment and Perfume rejoice 
"I 
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the Heart, ſo doth the Sweetneſs of a Man's 
Friend by hearty Counſel. And again 4s 
Iron ſharpeneth Ton, ſo a Man ſtarpeneth the 
Countenance of his Friend. That is, he 
whets and brightens it, and qualifies him 
for the Enjoyment of himſelf and his 
Fellow-Creatures. When a Man's Con- 
ſcience is caſy, and his Reaſon undiſturbed, 
when private Diſcourſe has ſatisfied his 
Scruples and calmed his Paſſions, he is then 
a proper Companion for the reſt of Man- 
kind, fitted to epjoy and improve their Con- 
verſation. + Out of the Abundance of the 
Heart, as our Saviour ſays, the Mouth 
ſpeaketh, and therefore when the Heart is 
overcharged with Cares and Sorrows, the 
Diſcourſe arifing from thence will be unac- 
ceptable and irkſome to all but particular 
Friends. But the Cauſe of Grief being re- 
moved, or the Effect abated by their falutary 
Counſel and Aſſiſtance, out of the Abundance 
of the Foy arifing from ſuch Relicf the Mouth 
is obſervable on all common Subjects of 
civil and ſocial Concernment, and it will 
particularly hold good in Affairs of a moral 


Qq3z and 
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and religious Nature. Thoſe who have 
received friendly Aſſiſtance in theſe im- 
portant Matters, will be the more ready 
to perform the fame good Office, by In- 
ſtruction and Edification, to others, and 
being thus converted themſelves will of 
courſe be defirons to firengthen their Bre- 
thren. They will more eſpecially * confider 
one another to provoke axed > froidadt not 
Works, They will be careful that + no 

corrupt Communication ſhall proceed out of their 
Mouth, but that which is good to the Uſe of 
Edifying, that it may minifter Grace unto the 
Hearers, They will be watchful to follow 
the Apoſtle's Advice to + Jet their Speech be 
almay with Grace, ſeaſoned with Salt, that 
they may know how to anſwer every Man. 
They will endeavour to make Converſation, 
which has hitherto been ſo much the Inftru- 
ment of corrupting Mankind, the future 
Means of reforming them, at leaft within 
their Extent and Sphere of Action. Indeed 
the little Remains of Religious Diſcourſe that 
are left in the World, paſs chiefly in Private 
between Religious Friends, but even there 


it 
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it is of important Uſe and Influence, not 
only by purifying, confirming, and exalting 
each other's good Diſpoſitions and Reſoluti- 
ons, but by preparing them thereby ta do 
Good in their Intercourſe with others. And 
this may lead us to 
_ The laſt Benefit of Friendſhip which 
I propoſed to conſider, the preſent Improve · 
ment which we reap from it in our Actions. 
Now this may be conſidered with regard 
to the Rule or to the Succeſs of them, or 
which amounts much to the ſame Thing, 
they may be conſidered either in a ritual 
or temporal Light. 
With regard to the former, the Rule of 
our Actions, Religious Friend/hip will be the 
beft Means to direct them right, and will 
prove a very hopeful Method either to pre- 
ſerve our Innocence or to promote our Re- 
formation. The Society of thoſe, whom we 
beſt love and moſt converſe with, cannot 
but have confiderable Influence over us, 
and will in Time affimilate us to their Cha- 
rater. Thus the Pialmiſt obſerves, * With 
the Merciful thou wilt ſbeu thyſelf merciful, 
with an upright Man thou wilt ſhew thyſelf 
Qq4 upright. 


* Pſalm xvui. 25, 26. 
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bt. With the Pure thou wilt ſhew thyſelf 
pure, and with the Froward thou wilt ſhew 
thyſelf froward. We can ſcarce do other- 
wiſe than imitate thoſe whoſe Judgment 
we eſteem, and whoſe Good-will we aim at. 
We cannot but deſire to do what is pleaſing 
to them who have the deepeſt Share in our 
Affections, and therefore it will be a con- 
ſtant Penance and Reſtraint on our own In- 
clinations to be doing ill Things, whilſt our 
Friends are continually inculcating good Ones. 
The greater Part of Tranigreſſors are drawn 
in at firſt by the corrupt Examples of the 
World, and contradict the Law of their 
own Minds in Compliance with prevailing 
Opinions and Practices ; but he who has a 
Religious Friend always to direct, aſſiſt, and 
encourage him in the right Path, has a 
proper Balance for this Difficulty, and muſt 
be more inexcuſable if he tranſgreſs with ſo 
ſtrong a Temptation in Favour of Virtue, if 
it may be ſo expreſſed. In ſhort a Man 
will almoſt inſenſibly, w:thout Defign, ſlide 
into the Sentiments and Doings of thoſe 
whom he loves and values; and in this Caſe, 
if he has any Share of Underſtanding him- 
ſelf, he will do it «with Defgn, when the 
amiable 
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amiable Paths of Truth and Virtue have the 
Advantage of a conſtant Recommendation 
from a fincere Friend, the real Partner of 
our Joys and Sorrows. 
The other Point of Improvement with 
reſpect to our Actions, which the Benefit 
of Friendſhip entitles us to hope for, is the 
Succeſs of them. And even the foremen- 
tioned Advantage of directing and aſſiſting 
us in the right Rule of them is no inconfi- 
derable Step toward this proſperous Event of 
them. Though Men may occaſionally ſuc- 
ceed in their Defigns by Iniquity and Tranſ- 
greſſion, yet the Obſervation will more 
generally hold true on the other Side, that 
Integrity and Virtue are the moſt probable 
Means of Succeſs. But befides this Cir- 
cumſtance peculiar to religious and virtuous 
Friendſhip, the very Nature of this Relation 
yields the Benefit of united Judgment, In- 
duſtry, and Strength. Theſe can better 
diſcern fit and proper Opportunities, and 
more effectually purſue them, foreſee Im- 
pediments and prevent or reſiſt them, and 
obviate Difficulties, or break through and 
diſperſe them. Solomon ſpecifies theſe Ad- 
vantages ariſing from focial Union, which 
by 
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by his Manner of confining it ſeems to be 
intended directly of Friendjbip. He inftances 
particularly in the two great Points in all 
Men's Purſuits, the Attainment of Good and 
the Prevention of Evil. But becauſe we 
are generally ſurrounded much more with 
Chances of Loſs than with Proſpects of 
Acquiſition, becauſe there is in this Life 
much greater Room for the Exerciſe of our 
Feers than our Hopes, therefore the Wile 
Man enlarges more particularly on this 
Point, and takes Notice of the Aſſiſtance 
and Relief which may be expected from 
hence in caſual Misfortunes, natural Defects, 
and defigned Invafions on our Perſons and 
Properties. * Two, ſays he, are better than 
one; becauſe they have « good Rewerd for therr 
Labour. For if they fall, the one will Ht up 
bis Fellow ; but wo to him that is alone when 
be falleth; for he hath not another to belp him 
up. Again, if two lie together, then they 
bave Heat, but how can one be warm atone? 
And if one prevail againſt bim, two ſhall 
withſkand bim, and a threefold Cord is not 
quickly broken. The Senſe is ſerious, though 


the Inſtances are familiar; for indeed the 
common 
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common Offices of Life cannot be diſ- 
charged, nor the common Comforts of it 


be enjoyed without ſomewhat of ſocial 
Affiſtance. But Critical Cafes do more par- 
ticularly need a friendly Aid, and there are 
many Offices which a Man may laudably 
diſcharge for his Friend, which he cannot 
with any Propriety or Decency do for him- 
felf. Thoſe Commendations would be in- 
terpreted as Pride, and thoſe Supplications 
perhaps as a contrary Meanneſs of Spirit, if 
uttered for ourſelves, which are received 
very well and proſper very fortunately when 
made in the Behalf of a Fried. We not 
only excuſe but applaud the Zeal, and So- 
ticitude, and even Partiality, (if it be ſuch) 
df this near Relation, exerted in Favour of 
one with whom he has entred into this En- 
gagement; and equally approve the grateful 
Return of the other in his Service, by which 
Means both can commendably promote the 
Efteem and Intereſt of each other, whilſt 
neither ſeparately would have had Jaftice 
done to his Merit. Indeed a foktary Under. 
taking does on all Accounts yield little 
Proſpect of Succeſs. Where there are none 
to debate the Counſels, to quicken the Exe- 

cution 


604 
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cution of them, to gnard againſt Incon- 
veniences, to folicit external Helps, tis 
not to be expected that in a World fo full 
of Competitions, ſo devoted to Self-Intereſt, 
any conſiderable Advantage ſhould attend 
the Lonely and Friendleſs. The Efforts of 
Friends themſelves for the ſame Reaſons do 
often fail, though theſe give the moſt pro- 
miſing Proſpect, but without them ſcarce 
Hope itſelf can enliven our Endeavours. 
But befides that which is uſually termed 
Succeſs in the Account of Mankind, as im- 
plying Temporal Profperity, and a fortunate 
Event of our Labours, there is a Kind of 
Succeſs even in Adverfity, which is the more 
certain Fruit of Fr ienaſtip, and is no incon- 
fiderable Bleſſing. Our Peace and Happi- 
neſs is our Aim in all our Purſuits, and if 
this can be ſecured, whether in or out of 
the Method of our own Wiſhes, it may 
reaſonably be termed a ſucceſsful Completion 
of our Labours. Now this Relief and Com- 
poſure under Misfortunes is the very diſtin- 
guiſhing Advantage of this Relation, and is 
in the Event a Kind of ſecondary Succeſs. 
It promotes at leaſt Peace, Tranquillity, and 
KNeſignation, which are indeed the chief 
Bleſſings 


* 
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Bleſſings to be hoped for in this Life. The 
very Intent of ſuch Alliances was to relieve 
each other in thoſe numerous Afflictions, 
the Occaſions of which continually ſurround 
us. With a View to this Afﬀiſtance in Ca- 
lamities Solomon obſerves, *® A Friend hreth 
at all Times, and a Brother is born for Ad- 
verfity. Indeed the very mention of our 
Sorrows to one who will ſympathize in 
them is ſome Kind of Relief; the Vent thus 
given to our oppreſſed Thoughts will prove 
an Alleviation of them; the Conſolation 
adminiſtred and the Aſſiſtance propoſed will 
prove farther Helps to Contentment, and, 
above all, Religious Sentiments at ſuch Times 
improved and applied by the ſkilful Aid of 
2 good Friend, will give a happy Turn to 
every afflictive Incident, turn our very Mif- 
fortunes into real Bleflings, and eſtabliſh in 
our Minds a folid Peace, which this World 
cannot give, much leſs can take away. 
We have inverted the Order of the Text 
by thus conſidering firſt the Advantages of 
this cloſe Intimacy and Adherence of Friend- 
ſhip here e z but this will very pro- 
perly lead us to remark on the other Part 
of 


© Prov, xvii. 37. 
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of it, to illuſtrate thoſe Offices of Friendſhip 
from whence theſe Advantages ariſe. 4 
Man, ſays Solomon, that bath Friends muſt 
Part of the Duty ariſing from this Relation, 
and return his mutual Endeavours for the 
Continuance of it. Many are theſe Inſtances 
of Friendlineſs, which he who enjoys the Be- 
nefits of this Virtue muſt exerciſe and pra- 
ctiſe. I ſhall mention only ſome few, but 
ſuch as will contain or imply the reſt. 
The firſt Inftance then wherein a Man 
muſt ſbew himſelf friendly, the firſt Duty 
which he that bath Friends owes both to 
them and himſelf, is an unreſtrained Free- 
dom in Advice, Commendation, and Re- 
prehenſion. It is from the Uſe of an un- 
reſerved Liberty in theſe Caſes that moſt of 
the forementioned Advantages flow. Free 
Counſel in Difficulties from friendly Hearts 
is almoſt the only Hope of Deliverance from 
them. Severe Afflictions do uſually fo over- 
whelm the Minds of thoſe who ſuffer under 
them, that their Underſtandings are con. 
fuſed, their Wills irrefolute, and their Paſ- 
fions vehement. But a Friend in this Caſe 
with the Warmth of the Sufferer has the 
Calmneſs 
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as hereby a Man in Diſtreſs may loſe the 
Applauſe of his Friend, which would be his 
greateſt Conſolation, on his certain Afﬀu- 
rance that ſuch an one would not flatter 
him. But as a Man ought to abbey the 
Thing itſelf, ſo he ſhould deſpiſe the Imputa- 
tian of it when it is ill grounded, and ſhould 
not ſcruple to give real Merit its juſt Com- 
mendation, and not the leſs becauſe he is 
fo happy as to find it, where he would moſt 
wiſh it, in his own Friend. Thus Plutarch, 
a heathen Writer, and very ſtrict Moraliſt, 
guards againſt this Extreme, and fcruples 
not to determine, that * in its proper Seaſon 
Praiſe is not leſs becoming than Reproof in a 
Friend. Indeed each has its Seaſon and its 
Difficulty, but Difficulties muſt be expected 
and deſpiſed by him who enters into this 
Engagement. A Friend muſt ſometimes 
venture to ſpeak wmvelcome Truths, and muſt 


run the Hazard of diſpleafing for the Sake 
of profiting, Where Misfortune is or ap- 
pears to be owing to Miſbebevieur, the 
Ground of it muſt be thoroughly ſearched, 
and 


muſt not be ſpared, if it be 
found the moſt probable Method for Amend- 
ment. 


© Plat. Op. Vol. U. P. . 
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ment. Familiar Reproof may be the kind- 
eſt Part that we can act, and Silence in 
ſuch Caſes is no better than criminal. With 
2 View to this Solomon ſays expreſſly, » Open 
Rebuke is better than ſecr:t Love. And then 
goes on, Þ+ Faithful are the Wounds of a 
Friend, but the Kiſſes of an Enemy are deceit- 
ful. That is, whatever preſent Pain and 
Anguiſh a juſt Reprehenſion from thoſe 
who love us may occaſion, yet it is a bet- 
ter Proof of their Fidelity, 2nd a better Help 
to aur — 1 


, than the h 
braces and Blandiſhments of thoſe who can 
ſee us expoſe and ruin ourſelves without 
Concern, The Son of Sirach ſuitably and 
wiſely adviſes, } Admoniſh a Friend, it may 
be he hath not done it, and if be have, thet be [ 
> it not again. Admoniſh thy Friend, it may 1 
be be hath not ſaid it, | and if be have, that be 
Heal it not again. Admoniſh @ Friend, for 
nw Thaw. & & « Hh, and believe not 
every Tale. This faithful Reprehenfion will 
be uſeful every Way, and will either clear 
his Innocence, or reform his Miſbehaviour. 
For this faithful Taſk ſcarce any one is qua- 


Prov. zxvii. 5. F Ver. 6. 
Ecchus, xix. 13, 14, 15- FE 
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lified but a particular Friend, which indeed 
ſhews the Expediency of contracting Friend- 
Dips; for who would willingly be fo miſera- 
ble as to have no one ſufficiently concerned 
for him to awaken him from the Path of 
Deſtruction? | ſhall only add under this 
Head, that a Man who would few himſelf 
friendy, muſt as gratefully accept as freely 
impart this Act of Friendſhip ; he muſt be as 
ready to recerve as to grve Advice, to ime 
prove with particular Acknowledgments of 
Gratitude the Advice given, and to encou- 
rage by hearty Thankfulneſs the Continu- 
ance of this difagreeable but neceſſary Oi- 
The ſecond Inftance; wherein « Mn 
that hath Friends muſt ſhew himſelf Friendly, 
is that of real and effectual Aſifance to the 
utmoſt of his Power in all Articles which 


Counſe? is indeed one proper Office; bus it 
is not an :mfallible Proof of Frings 
Words, it is often obſerved, ' coſt a Man 
ing, ahd he will ſometimes give Ad- 
vice, who will give nothing elſe. But real 
Services and actual good Deeds, as Occaſions 
offer, * "Tmany of this 
Virtue, 
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Virtue, and the indiſpenſable Part of this 


Relation. Neither Labour nor Coſt are to 
be confidered when a Friend is in the Caſe, 
but a good Man would rather rejoice in the 
Opportnaity of teſtifying by theſe the Since- 
rity of his Profeſſions, on which the great 
Baſeneſs and Hypocriſy of Mankind have 
caſt almoſt an univerſal Suſpicion. Nay it 
will be ſome Uſe and Comfort to a Man to 
know his own Sincerity in this Point, for if 
he but heſitates to ſerve his Friend when it 
lies in his Power, he cannot but be ſenſible 
that he ought no longer to call him fo. 
What Bounds are to be ſet even to the Ser- 
vice of a Friend cither by Duty ar by Pru- 
dence is another Queſtion, the former of 
which may be pretty caſily determined, 
whilſt the latter may admit of ſome Diff 
culty ; but all ſuch Queſtions ſuppoſe the 
general Obligation to be both real and exten- 
five, The uſual Inſtances of expreſſing our 
Regard, and yielding our Aſſiſtance, are by 
Pains and Hazard in promoting their Inte- 
8 and generous Diſburſements 
n 
even in the Perſons of Heathens. They 
Rr 2 thought 
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thought all the heroick Exerciſes of Virtue 
ſo extraordinary, that they were more pun- 
Qual in recording particular Inftances than 
others lie the e e Fiery nnd 
Duty have prevailed. Our Religion has 
yielded many Inſtances ancient and modern 
of the Generoſity of Friendſhip, but I will 
at preſent produce one Example from the 
Old Teft, , becauſe it relates to a Perſon 

; y diſtinguiſhed by this Title. Hu- 
Hai the Archite, call'd David's Friend, meets 
the King he loved in Tribulation,” flying 
from Jeruſalem on Account of Abſalont's Re- 
bellion, and receives from him a Suggeſtion 
that he might do him the moſt effectual Ser- 
vice by pretending to deſert him; that if he 
would perfonate the Charactet of an Enemy 
he might now prove a real Friend; that by 
acting as a Counſellor on Abſalom's Side he 
might defeat the crafty Politicks of Arbito- 
bei, and give Notice to Devid of the De- 
figns of the Conſpirators. Huſtai readily 
undertakes the hazardous Office, and appears 
ſuddenly and uncxpeftedly in the Court of 
Alam, who could not help expreſſing his 
Surprize in theſe Words: Þ this thy Kind- 

| neſs 


® 2 Sam. xvi. 17. 
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neſs to thy Friend? Why uenteſt not thou with 
thy Friend? To which he returned fo artful 
an Anſwer that the Matter was not perceiv- 
ed or ſuſpected; but Huſbaz carried his Point 
in every Reſpect, and proved of much grea- 
ter Service to his Friend than he could have 
been by going with him. I ſhall not enter 
into the Queſtion, how far the Part of a Spy 
in Military Affairs is juſtifiable in Conſcience, 
mn 
may here perhaps be added the Weight of 
Authority, ſince the Scheme was propoſed by 
David himſelf, whoſe Preſervation herein 
was the Care of Providence; but what was 
principally obſervable and commendable 
herein was the Alacrity wherewith he incur- 
red the Danger, thro' Hopes herein of ſerv- 
ing his Friend, As to the other Part of Aſ- 
ſiſtance, that of beſtowing freely our Goods 
to relieve the Neceſſity of our Friend, we 
may learn the juſt Sentiment, though not 
the exemplary Practice from the Caſe and 
Hiſtory of Fob. In the complicated Cala- 
mities of that good Man, the Ruin of all 
his Fortune, the Loſs of all his Children, 
and the diſeaſed Condition of his own Body, 
his three Friends, as they call'd themſelves, 


Rr 3 made 


=O 
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mourn with bim and to comfort him. This 
looked like the proper Office of Friends, 
but how did they execute it? Why, after a 
long and folemn Silence, upon his uttering 
his Complaints, they joined in one conti- 
nued Invective againſt him, they charge him 
directly with fome ſecret Tranſgreſſions 
which they imagined had brought down 
theſe Judgments upon him, and, under Co- 
lour of vmdicating the Providence of God, 
do nothing bet pour forth Reproaches againſt 
this good Man. The proper Part certainly 
would have been to have ſupplied his Wants 
with their outward Eftate, to have applied 
proper Lenitives to the Wounds of his Mind, 
and Balſams to thoſe of his Body; to have 
endeavoured to heal thoſe Parts of his Mis- 
fortune which admitted of a Remedy, and 
to have ſuggeſted Conſolation from Religious 
Motives in thoſe Loſſes which in this World 
were irrecoverable. Thus Jeb himſelf rightly 
expreſſes the proper Office of Friends in ſuch 
Caſes, and the Contrariety of their Practice 
to it. ＋ To bim that is afflitted, ſays he, 
Pity ſhould be ſbe um from his Friend: And 

then 
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then ſtrongly intimates what might have 
been rather expected from their coming, 
though he had not expreſſly ſolicited for it. 
Did I ſay, Bring unto me, or give a Re- 
ward for me of your Subſtance ? Or deliver me 
from the Enemies Hand, er redeem me from 
the Hand of the Mighty? And then adds, 
but + ye overwhelm the Fatherleſs, and you 
dig a Pit for your Friend. 4 I alſo could ſpeak 
as ye do, if your Soul were in my Soul's Stead ; 
I could heap up Words againſt you, and ſhake 
mine Head at you. But I would ſtrengthen you 
with my Mouth, and the Moving of my Lips 
ſhould aſ/wage your Grief. || My Friends ſcorn 
me, but mine Eye poureth out Tears unto God. 
* All my inward Friends abborred me : And 

they whom I loved are turned againſt me. 
Bane cleaveth to my Skin and to my Fleſh, and 
| IT am eſcaped with the Skin of my Teeth. Have 
Pity upon me, have Pity upon me, O ye my 
Friends; for the Hand of God hath touched me. 
The only Conſolation which a Man can 
reap himſelf, when the Hand of God thus 
toucheth his Friend, is in becoming inſtru- 
mental to his Relief, and enjoying hereby 
Rr 4 an 


fob vi. 22, 23. + Ib. ver. 27. 1 Ib. xvi. 4. 5. 
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an Opportunity of teſtifying the Reality of 
his Profe ffions, and Sincerity of his Friend- 


hath Friends * himſelf Friendly, is 
that of Fidelity in thoſe private Matters which 
are intruſted to his Knowledge, As he muſt 
uſe the moſt unreſer ved Freedom with his 
Friend when alone, ſo he owes him the Du- 
ty of perfect Secrecy with regard to all others. 
We need not appeal to the Authority of Re- 
velation in Proof of this Article, neither need 
we vouch the Wiſdom of the Phrlo/opbers in 
Atteſtation of it, but may refer to common 
Senſe and Univerſal Conſent in ſo plain a Mat- 
ter. Every Man that enters into this Rela- 
tion has ſo much an Intereſt in underftand- 
ing it, that he does accordingly apprehend 
it readily, acknawledge it freely, preſume 
upon it certainly; expects it from others, 
confeſſes it binding on himſelf, and if he 
happens to deviate from it, whatever Ex- 
| enjes he may offer for it, yet will not pre- 
tend to zaflify it. And the Reafon of the 
| Thing, as is uſual in Cafes fupported by 
univerſal Conſent, is very plain and evident. 
For all the forementioned Advantages of this 
Engage: 
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Engagement depend on the preſumed Secre- 
cy and Fidelity of a Friend. No one would 
diſburthen his Mind and communicate his 
Sorrows, if he did not account himſelf ſe- 
cure that they would go no further ; if the 
very Office of communicating did not im- 
ply a firm Truſt of this Kind, and that of 
hearing a ſuitable Engagement to the Di 
charge of that Trufl. No one would aſk 
Advice in Difficulties, or canvaſs his own 
intended Caunſels, if there was any Appre- 
henfion of making them more publick, and 
giving others thereby an Opportunity of 
countermining and defeating them. Above 
all, none would open the Wounds of their 
Comſcience, or apply for Satisfaction in Reli- 
giaus Doubts and Scruples, if ſuch Applica- 
tion did not preſuppoſe Silence and Integri- 
ty in the Friendly Confeffors ; for if a Man's 
private Thoughts, or even Words and Acti- 
ons, were in any Danger of being expoſed to 
torment his Soul with the ſecret Conſciouſ- 
neſs of them, than run a Hazard of the Ob- 
loquy, Reproach, or Inſult of the Wicked 
or the Unwiſe. The Whole of the Offices 


and Privileges of this Virtue depends on the 
ſure 
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ſure Fidelity of our Partner, and a Breach of 
it is like Unfaithfulneſs in the cloſeſt of all 
friendly Contracts, the Matrimonial Engage: 
ment, which makes the Relation itſelf liable 
to be diſſolved, and gives the injured Party 
that Opportunity of a Releaſe. Suitably ta 
this and to the common Senſe and Sentiment 
of all Mankind, the Son of Sirach very pro- 
3 his Obſervation and Admoni- 
tion. Whoſo caſletb a Stone at Birds fray- 
eth them away, and be that upbraideth bis 
Friends breaketh Friendſhip. Though thou 
dreweſt a Sword at thy Friend, yet deſpair not, 
for there may be A Reconciliation; except for 
Upbraiding or Pride, or diſclofing of Secrets, 
er @ treacherous Waund, for for theſe Things 
every. Friend will depart. And again, + Whe- 
fo diſeovereth Secrets lojeth bis Credit, and 
ſhall never find 4 Friend to his Mind. Love 
thy Friend, and be faithful unto him, but if 
thou bewrayeſt bis Secrets, follow no more after 
bim. For as a Man hath deſtroyed bis Enemy, 
ſo baſt thou loft the Love of thy Neighbour. As 
ane that letteth @ Bird go out of bis Hand, jo 
hat thou let thy Neighbour go, and ſhalt not 
get bim again. Follow after him no more, for 
be 


®* Fecclus. ii. 20, &c. + Ib. xxvii. 16, &c. 
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he ts too far off ; he is a Roe eſcaped out of the 
Snare. As for a Wound, it may be bound up, 
and after reviling there may be Reconcilement, 
but he that bewrayeth Secrets is without Hope. 
The Poſſibility of Reconcilement, which 
the wiſe Man here takes Notice of for any 
falſe Step but that of betraying Secrets, inti- 
mates to us a fourth Inſtance, wherein a 


Friendly, namely, An entire Readineſs to 
Forgive. 
We live not here among Creatures of Per- 
fection; that will be the Happineſs of the 
next World: At preſent we muſt be con- 
tent to bear with many Frailties and Imper- 
fections, for we ourſelves have many to try 
the Patience of others. What we are apt 
to call true Goodneſs is but little more than 
Abſtinence from wilful Vice, and he is the 
bet Friend who is only the leaſt Faulty. 
When therefore we contract this Relation, 
we muſt conſider that we contract it with 
one like ourſelves, that is, with one liable 
to Pathon, to Error, and Miſapprehenſion, 
and that the chief Advantage of this Rela- 
tion is the mutual Aſſiſtance of theſe our 
Infirmities, However great the real and 
intrinſick 


| 
4 
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Man that hath Friends muff ſhew bimſelf 
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intrinſick Excellence of our Friend may be, 
however high our Regard and Eſteem for 
him may have raiſed him in our Sight, ſtill 
we muſt remember that he is « Man; and 
that therefore we muſt be prepared to over- 
look and forgive thoſe. Frailties, which are 
incident ta and unavoidable in Flumen Na- 
ture. We ſhall have particular Occaſion 
to exerciſe this friendly Act, becauſe we 
{ball ſee more nearly than others into his 
minuteſt Frailties Moſt Men are fo wiſe 
as to keep their Infirmities from publick 
View, but as eyery Man certainly has them, 
in the Intimacies of Friend/bip they will 
be as certainly diſcernible. We muſt there- 
fore bear with Patience and Tenderneſs the 
Weakneſs and Imperfections of our Friend, 
Gderation of his ſuperior Merit. We muſt 
attribute his Mi ſtates or Miſconduct to the 
Influence of his deriuatiue Depravity, and 
gence of bis own Virtue; always ready to 
forgive and conceal any falſe Step which 
he happens to make, always remembring 
how frequently we give Occaſion to him 
to exerciſe the ſame friendly Office. 
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The laſt Inſtance of this Virtue which 
I ſhall mention, is that of or a 
firm Reliance on the Integrity of our Fiend. 
in the Choice are allowed, recommended, 
and enjoined ; but after the folemn Profeſ- 
fion and Contraft, thoſe Qualities are c#imi- 
nal which before were prudent; they render 
the very Proſeſſion itſelf gſeigſt, and prove 
it falſe; for a Man who uſes his Friend with 
Reſerve loſes the Benefit of his Counſel, 
which ſhould always be founded on the 
Knowledge of the whole Aﬀair in Queſtion 
in all its Circumſtances; and fo forfeits 
himſelf the peculiar Privilege and Advan- 
tage of this Relation. And befides he be- 
trays his own Ifincerity in the Engagement, 
for where Affection and Eſteem are real, 
where a Man confiders the Succeſs and 
Welfare of the other as his own, and 
believes that Sentiment to be mutual, there 
can be no End to be anſwered by this Cau- 
tion and Silence. The Philoſopher, who 
adviſed Men fo to conduct their Friendſhip 
as that they might without Diſadvantage 
hate the fame Perſon afterwards, if there 
ſhould be Occafion, cither never underſtood 
what 
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what was true Friendſbip; or, which proba- 
bly was the Caſe, had a deeper Meaning, 
and meant in a Cymcel Manner to intimate 
ſtrongly, that it was a Virtue above the 
Reach of Mortals, and that difinterefted 
Friendſhip was not to be expected in theſe 


ſublunary Regions. But it is no leſs than 
a Contradiction in thoſe, who believe, and 


profeſs, and aim at this Virtue, to act as if 
all Men were ſecret Enenues, when they 
have admitted /me to declare themſelves 
open Friends. A Man ſhould either 
the Engagement or abide ſecurely by it, and 
not wrong either himſelf or his Friend fo 
much as to give Credit or to withdraw it 
without Reaſon. What the Son of Sirach 
| fays of Behaviour towards the Partner of the 
matrimonial Contract may not unfitly be 
be to that of the amicable one. Be 
not Jealous over the Friend of thy Bojom, and 
teach him nat an evil Laſan ogaimft thyſelf. 
— — 


— —_— 
which is unjuſtly imputed. 
fidence is an additional Tic 6—— 


* Fcclus. ix. 1. 
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of the other, if Friendſhip could need it; for 
every Man's Generofity is rouſed to anſwer 
the Truſt that is put in him. Thus Duty and 
Prudence enforce this Part of Friendforp, 
both Juſtice and Self-Love being equally 
intereſted in the unreſerved Familiarity of 
this Intercourſe. If a Friend be rightly 
ſtiled Another Self, our Conduct then ſhould 
realize the Metaphor, and our Diſcourſe 
with him ſhould be free as the Thoughts 
within our own Breaft. With him we are 
as it were alone, and in his Company we 
enjoy at once the Improvement of Carver ſa- 
tion and the Advantage of Solitude. 

Theſe are the Offices and Inſtances, 
wherein a Man that hath Friends muſt ſhew 
himſelf Friendly : And if they do not con- 
tain all the Parts of that Duty, yet they are 
ſuch that where one of them is wanting 
Friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt; and where all theſe 
are joined together, there will be every other 
neceſſary Qualification of Friendſhip. 

I have thus endeavoued to illuſtrate at 
large both from Scripture and Reaſon the 
And does it not appear more beautiful and 


profitable under the Influence of Religion 
x than 
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than under any other Repreſentation? If 
this be our Guide both in the Choice and 
Diſcharge of hit Relation, we ſhall never 
have Reaſon to repent it; whilſt Intimacies 
without or agamſt this Principle, will end in 
Nuin and Let us love Gad in the 
farſt Place, and make him our Supreme Friend, 
and then no Conſequences need much diſ- 
turb us; but our Love to our Earthly Friend; 
will be more fincere, more comfortable, 
more beneficial, and the Conclufion of all 


our preſent Engagements will be the Society 
of Holy, Happy, and univerſally Friendly 
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